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CONSTANCE SKINNER 


The Torch in the Mist 


A brilliant story in two parts, by CONSTANCE SKINNER, 
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will begin in the February number of SMITH’S. 


A DRAMA WITH THE FOLLOWING CHARACTERS: 








BARBARA LEE~—the girl who has been given SAMPLE—the utterly insincere, superficially 
no touchstone to show the brilliant and magnetic type of 
true from the false. man—a human buzzard. 

CYNTHIA ARVIDSEN—the normal and genuine ULRICK ARVIDSEN—one of the world’s mas- 
woman soul, always seeking ter-craftsmen, in whom ideal- 
right before personal happi- ism is a working force, and to 
ness, the type that will never whom no one phase of lifecan 
let the torch be quenched. be all-important. 











Don’t miss this story. It is worth talking about. In the next 
number of SMITH’S. On the news stands January 5th. 
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With a Victrola every home can .- 
enjoy the world’s best music 


The Victrola is the ‘open sesame” which admits you to 


the enjoyment of all the music of all the world. 

It reveals to you in their grandeur the musical gems of 
the ages. It brings to you the art and personality of the 
most famous singers and instrumentalists. It presents an 
endless variety of melody and mirth to suit your every mood. 

That is the charm of the Victrola, 
and right in your own home you 
can have ready access to this inex- 
haustible supply of musical riches 
and enjoy them at your pleasure. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play any music you wish to hear and 
demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and 
Victrola—$10 to $200. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 

Canadian Distributors. 
Always use Victor Machines 
with Victor Records andVictor 
Needles—ithe combination. 
There is no other way to get Victrola XVI, $200 
the unequaled Victor tone. Mahogany or oak 




















New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Agents & Help Wanted 


Business Opportunities 


Patents and Lawyers 





WILL Pay Reliable Man or Woman 
$12.50 to distribute 100 Free pkgs. 
Perfumed Borax Soap Powder among 
friends. No money required. R. Ward 
Company, 224 Institute Pl., Chicago. 


AGENTS —SNAPPIEST HOUSE- 
hold Line on Earth. Red Hot Sellers. 
Steady repeaters. Goods guaran- 
teed. Over 100% ye. Write 
quick—hurry. E. M. Feltman, Sales 
Manager, bon Third Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 





U.S. Gov. uses Richmond Chemical 
Extinguishers that kill gasoline fires. 
Auto—factory sizes. Dist. Mers. make 
500% profit. Auto free. Richmond 
Chem. Co., Desk 96, Wheeling, W.Va. 


I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 718, Lockport, 
New York. 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability should write for new list of 
“Needed Inventions,” “Patent Buy- 
ers,” and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice Free. 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 162, Washington, D. C. 


BE A DETECTIVE. 
work. We show you all, 
Wagner, 1243 
New York. 


Big pay; easy 


Lexington Avenue, 
Dept. 357. 

I Have a Contract to distribute a 
Million Free Pkgs. Borax Soap Pow- 
der. Want reliable men and women 
to help. $15.00 weekly. V. Waverly 
Brown, 732 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S 23. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 

GOVERN MENT positions pay, big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. CivilService Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
Behool, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


WRITERS wanted at once to send 
us poems or melodies for new songs. 
We can compose music and arrange 
for publication immediately. Dug- 
dale Co., Dept. 256 Washington, D. C, 





“AGENTS—400 Snappy Aluminum 
Specialties and Utensils, means a 
sale in every home. General Sales 
Course Free. $50.00 a week sure. 
Answerquick. American Aluminum 
Mig. Co., Div. S 49, Lemont, Ill.” 
AGENTS make big money and be- 
come sales managers for our goods. 
Fast office sellers. Fine profits. Par- 
ticulars and samples free. One Dip 
Pen Co., Dept. 9, Baltimore, Md. 





Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
aux, Drills, Entertainments. Make 

Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
tr %. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago. 





| Send only 4c for our New Large II- 
Write | 





FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six months free. H.L. Barber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

SPLENDID PAYING BUSINESS 
ready for refined, intelligent man or 
woman, over 30 years old, to take 
hold of as district agent. Large cor- 
poration. Products extensively ad- 
vertised. Thousands use and in- 
dorse. Every home needs badly. 
Investment of $52.50 fully secured. 
Position should pay over $2500 yearly. 
Satisfactory reference required. 1069 
Curtiss Building, Buffalo, New York. 








Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


WE pay $1.00 to $1000.00 for numer- 
ous rare coins to 1909. Many of great 
value in circulation, Get Posted. 
It may mean much profit to you. 





lustrated Coin Circular. You have 
nothing to lose. Numismatic Bank, 
Dept. 25 Ft. Worth, Texas, 


Camera & Optical Goods 


WE BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE 
—Bargainsin microscopes, telescopes, 
binoculars, cameras, etc.; bargain 











list sent. Kahn & Son, Opticians, 
No. 54 John Street, New York. Es- 
tablished 64 years. 





Music and Song Poems | 


| sketch 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth Street, Shs ashington, D. Cc. 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS AND 
Copyrights. Our hand book on patents 
will be sent free on request. All 
patents secured through us are de- 
scribed without cost to the patentee 
in the Scientific American. Munn & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 373 Broadway, 
New York. Washington Office, 625 
F nanenaee Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS. Send 
tor my free book “How To Get Them.” 
It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicavo, 929 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 805 G. St., Washington, 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 8 books with list 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
89 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C, 


MEN with patentable ideas write 
Randolph & Co., Patent Solicitors, 
Dept. 219, Washington, D. C., for free 
books. Send sketch for free search. 








PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
or model for free search. 
Watson FE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 


, 624 F Street, Washington, D.C. 





SONG POEMS WANTED. 
money writing song poems. Past ex- 
perience unnecessary. Our propo- 
sition positively unequalled. We ac- 
cept available work for publication 
and secure copyright in your name, 
Have paid hundreds of dollars to 
writers. Send us your song poems or 
melodies today or write for instruc- 
tive booklet—it’s free. Marks-Gold- 
smith Co., Dept. 15, Washington, D.C, 


Big 





SONG WRITERS. We want bal- 
lads, instrumental numbers, patri- 
otic, novelty and love songs for 
immediate publication. Submit 
words only or with music complete, 
or write for our valuable free booklet 
setting forth the fairest, most liberal 
proposition offered. Established1897. 
Many successes. Have paid writers 
thousands _in_ royalties; protection 
guaranteed. John T. Hall, Pres., 123 
Columbus Circle, New York City. 





Texas 


Motion Picture Plays 





WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $50 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free. 
Atlas Publishing C 0.310, ( Ancinnati, oO. 


T guarantee $10 for first Photo Play 
you write by my method. Obtain free 
booklet “How To Write Photo Plays.” 
Elbert re Box 772 HM, venntsinatnn 


WE sell photoplays and stories on 
commission. Big prices for your 
ideas. Our proof convinces. Story 
Rev. Co., Box 4, Smethport, Pa. 


Post Cards 


JOIN the Oxford Postcard Ex- 
change,and receive cards from far- 
away lands. Membership 10c. Kenis- 
ton, Publisher, South Paris, Maine. 











BUY A'LOT IN OUR OIL DEVEL- 
opment Operation. and share in the 
pronte. ae each, $5.00 down 

$5.00 month. Warranty 
Deed with aaah Tot sold. Send first 
payment to Eureka Oil Co., care 
San Diego State Bank, San Diego, 





Texas. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


Schools 


Daddy Lively’s Southern School of 
Photography opens March Ist. Write 
for catalogue Southern School of 
Photography, McMinnville, Tenn. 
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High-Grade 
Instruction by [FRE 
Correspondence 4. CHRISTMAS DINNERS 


Prepares for the Bar Will You Help 
Four Courses: College, Post-Graduate, Bus- 
iness Law and Bar Examination Review. THE 
Improved Methods; Standard — og 
Leading Cases; Lectures; Moot Court; Brief- 
Writing: Practice; Degrees. Classes begin . SALVATION 
on first and third Mondays. Actual daily 4 
lessons Not a “book-selling concern” but ARMY 
a recognized Law School 


Approved by Bench and Bar LASSIES 


Ww rite today for Coteing giving the Throughout the 
Rules for Admission to the Bar an ow- d Ste 
ing the Kequirements in each State. United States to 





supply 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law 300,000 


514 Reaper Block, Chicago. 





Poor People 


UNCLE SAM IS BEST EMPLOYER ; with 

pay is high and sure; hours short; places per- CHRISTMAS 
sun tasteente of Vorwuctons all Kinds of DINNERS. 
De aedads: toh ba menses AT aa Send Donations to 


Special money back guarantee if you write COMMANDER 
today for booklet B-1061. IT IS FREE, 


EARL HOPKINS, - + WASHINGTON, D.C. MISS BOOTH 
118 W. 14th Sneek New York City 
Western Dept., Commissioner Estill, 108 N.DearbornSt., Chicago 
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“cold notes."” Speedy, practical system that can be learnedin 30 days 

of home study, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, ad- ’ ar. Stan », acid and fire ieduanenk Have no 
ve 


dress, Chicago Correspondence Schools, 977 Advertising Building, Chicago, Ill. LP as ack et only in 14 karat solid gold 
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‘ass. 
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GRACE- 


Author of “Sally,” “A 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ANGE slid off his horse and 
started up the trail. He was 
bitter tired, but so was his horse, 

and then, too, he was bitter cold. He 
had been riding endless hours, and still 
he was at nowhere. He pondered the 
trail, as well as he could in his bruised, 
weary mind, if it were always so long, 
of such bewildering twists. 

A touch like the sting of an ice 
wasp nipped his cheek. Snow? Ridic- 
ulous, the first of November! He 
plodded along hopefully, his mind filled 
with swarming memories; long-dead 
scenes, buried forever he had believed, 
stirred, clothed themselves with life, 
trooped before his inner eyes. 

He saw himself at the red farm- 
house back on the Hudson, thudding 
about the raftered attic with his broth- 
ers on a rainy day, or stretched flat in 


JANUARY, 1915 


NuMBER 4 


fi # 
Singer of Songs,” etc. 


CLARENCH ROW Ff 
the grass above the trout brook where 
the light flickered greenly gold. He 
saw Rose, sweet as her name, smiling 
up at him before she was whirled away 
into the blackness that now hid all that 
belonged to his youth; and Josie—why, 
he had not thought of her in years, he 
could not remember her other name, 
even, yet he had owed his life to her 
the year he had broken his leg in the 
cafon. And Fred, her brother—he was 
still in the cafon, deep down in the 
gorge, good little Fred! And Bill— 
the Indians got him; and Jim and 
Dick and all the others of those first 
wild, strange years, all gone one way 
or another; only Clem over at Dode’s 
Crossing left. 

At the memory of him, waiting on 
ahead, Range shook himself free of the 
web of dreams, faced his brain away 





542 


from this last red week of disaster, 
and quickened his heavy steps stal- 
wartly. 

George! It was snowing, small, ice- 
edged flakes that bit. Snow in these 
mountains, even so early, was no fun 
to buck. What had gone wrong with 
the trail, anyhow? He slipped often 
on loose stones, and he could hear a 
rain of them from his horse’s hoofs. 
Could it be he had taken the wrong 
turn at Thieves’ Fork, what with the 
darkness and the hurry of his mind? 
If he were headed right for Dode’s, 
by now he should have reached old 
Kench’s cabin. He peered through the 
black, soft night to seek a point of light 
twinkling out from the old prospector’s. 
Just thick darkness everywhere. 

He stopped to grasp the situation 
solidly, and felt again the wet sharp- 
ness against cheek and forehead. Could 
he be on the abandoned back trail 
where last spring Sheriff John and 


Spanish Louie had been held up by In- 


dians? What if he were? Go back to 
Circle Mills? His body thrust itself 
forward sharply, instinctive to_ the 
fierce “no” of the will. Try again at 
Thieves’ Fork? He couldn’t find it 
now in the night. Push on, that was 
the word—till he dropped. At Dode’s, 
friend, fire, purse waited for him. And 
beyond—the whole world overseas, 
South America, the Islands, China 

He pulled himself together, drew up 
on his horse, which snorted protests, 
and went on. 

He wondered what time it might be. 
You couldn’t tell nowadays, since dark 
sifted down so early. It seemed the 
swing around the clock since the last 
line of light had glowed in the sullen 
west, but likely it was only nine. All 
in a moment he was ravenously hungry. 
Breakfast, his last meal, had been back 
in the dawn. Should he light a fire 
to warm the little he had in his saddle 
pouch? He secured his horse by 
throwing the bridle forward over its 
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head, struck a match, and looked about. 
Already the trail was white, every 
clump of sagebush bent under a wet 
load, the stunted trees were sodden. 
Abandoning the idea of a fire, he 
opened his pouch, found some bread 
and cold meat, and, leaning against his 
horse, whose steaming body warmed his 
cold one, ate in swift gulps. Haste 
gripped him, a desire stronger than for 
fire or food, to reach the end of his 
journey. 

He mounted and was off, wary of 
rolling stones and holes, certain now 
that this was the wrong road, about 
which he remembered hazy stories of 
its wildness and the Indians who still 
prowled through it. 

“There won’t be many Injins to- 
night,” he told his horse, then winced 
at his own voice echoing strangely in 
the hush. 

The cold ate into his bones. He 
leaped down again, beat his arms 
against his side, and once more bored 
ahead doggedly. The struggle kept the 
blood moving in the chill alleys of his 
body. His brain, fagged to the point 
of madness, yet tormented to work, 
swung back and forth ceaselessly, over 
the beginning of his life and its dol- 
orous ending, for he could not clear 
himself from the idea that this was the 
end. He had been a friendly, lika- 
ble little chap, wishing well to every 
one; he had been a friendly man, ac- 
tively helpful, too; yet here he was 
fleeing over the mountains, an exile 
from among his fellows. 

After a long time—Range could not 
judge how many hours—he seemed to 
make out a light ahead; then he was 
sure he saw it, dull and low, but un- 
mistakable. All his drowsing powers 
quickened and tightened. He left his 
horse by the trail, and, secure that the 
slight wind was from the camp to him, 
he began to crawl toward the spark, 
his muscles corded tensely, his hand on 
his pistol holster. He feared, yet he 
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must know. Slowly the light showed 
itself as a low fire burning against some 
solid background, and that, too, out- 
lined itself as the three sides and broken 
roof of a ruined cabin. Next a figure 
grew before him—a woman seated close 
to the fire in the angle of two of the 
walls, cooking something. She was 
wrapped in a long, hooded cloak, and 
her face was bent low over the fire. 

How in the name of miracles came 
a woman on this trail, alone, at night? 
Range stared till his glance drew hers 
like a magnet. She raised her head 
and looked out into the dark. Her face 
was young and small and sweet, yet it 
bore a look tragic to youth, as if its 
owner had worn through such fear and 
pain that only great weariness was left 
in her. She listened, her body droop- 
ing, yet intent, sighed a long breath 
that raised the cloak over her bosom, 
and then lowered her head once more 
to the fire. She drew from it a bottle 
heating in its depth, shook out some 
drops on her finger, tasted them, and 
put the bottle, its end tipped, under 
her cloak, all with the care of a woman 
rocking beside her own cabin fire. 

“Good Lord, a baby!” Range mut- 
tered, and stepped forward into the 
light. 

The woman flashed out her hand 
with the speed of a sure shot, the big 
blue barrel of a pistol shining in its 
grasp. 

“Stay there!’ she warned, in a curi- 
ously unexcited voice. “It’s loaded!” 

“Don’t shoot!” Range was as quiet 
as she. “I’m white, an’ lost. Can I 
warm up at your fire?” 

“Come on!” her weapon steady on 
him still. 

“Tll get my horse.” 
slithering down the trail. 

She was in the same position when 
he came back, only now the empty bot- 
tle lay at her side and the pistol slack 
on her knees. 


He was off, 


“Where’s your horse?” he asked her 
sharply. 

“Dead, back there.” She pointed 
over her shoulder into the black void. 
“Where are they—your party?” 

“Gone,” dragging voice met sharp 
one without hesitation. 

Range pondered this strange answer 
unsuccessfully. “You got a_ baby 
there?” 

“ree 

“Yours ?” 

“No.” 

“Whose?” 

“T don’t know.” 

He stopped as abruptly as he had 
begun. He could not question anything 
so down to the dregs of resistance; in- 
stead, he told her gently: 

“T’m afraid I’ve eaten all my bread, 
but I’ve got bacon left. That'll taste 
good.” 

“T got bread.’’ She reached along 
the ground and drew up a canvas bag 
from which she shook out some food. 
“There’s bacon an’ milk an’ sugar an’ 
coffee. We could make us a drink.” 
For an instant a flicker of life thrilled 
her voice, then she ended dully: “But 
we haven't any pot.” 

“Fine!” he cheered 
see.” 

He hunted up broken pieces of the 
cabin floor and piled them on the fire, 
where they blazed up into a ruddy heat. 

“Feels good, don’t it?” 
shine of it flush her wan 


“You'll 


her. 


watching the 
face. He 
whittled out forks on which he skew- 


ered pieces of bread and bacon. “Got 
a hand for that?” 

She took one in each hand, -holding 
them to the fire with her listless inten- 
sity. Next he brought a tin cup from 
his saddle, filled it with water from his 
canteen, and stirred in coffee. The girl 
did not appear to see what he was do- 
ing, yet she told him: 

“T got water, too.” Her voice under 
its weariness was of a lovely softness. 
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Range stared till his glance drew hers like a magnet. 


He whittled more forks, and, seated 
on the other side of the fire, toasted 
more bread and bacon. Neither spoke. 
The baby in her lap slept without a 
sound. At length Range leaned across 
to her. 

“Tt ain’t the clearest I’ve drank, but 
it’s coffee.” 

She took the cup brimming with 
thick black liquor, and drank in thirsty 
gulps. 

“The rest’s yours.” The hand that 
stretched the cup to him was slender 


and unmarked by work, not the hand 
of a ranchman’s or miner’s woman. 

“T don’t want it,” he protested. Sud- 
denly he smiled into her eyes, and, as 
he did it, he realized that this was the 
first time in all the week he had so 
relaxed. 

“Take it, please. I'll feel bad if 
you don’t,” she pleaded, and she, too, 
smiled, and all her little, pallid, drawn 
face flowered out into sweetest bloom. 

So he drank, and together they ate 
the hot bacon and bread. 
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“Gives you more grit, don’t it?” 
Range coaxed gently for talk, yearning 
for it now after the dead hours of his 
past desolation. 

“It was real good, all o’ it,” softly. 

“You'll do well to sit different,” he 
went on. “Keepin’ one position’s awful 
stiffenin’ in this cold.” 

“If you could take the baby.” 

Range laughed out shortly. “I don’t 
know as I ever had one o’ those ani- 
mals in my hands,” he protested. Yet 
he took the bundle with 
clumsy tenderness, holding it in his out- 
stretched arms like an offering borne 
to the gods. “Ain't much of a heft. 
What age is it?” 

“I don’t know,” vaguely, jumping to 
her feet with a light ease that made 
his concern foolish. She walked about 
the fire twice, shaking her skirts and 
refolding her cloak about her. 
him back, now.” This time 
down on his side of the fire. 

As if that were a gentle invitation, he 
moved along beside her. 

“When your folks comin’ back?” He 
must know something more of her; 
curiosity smarted in him. 

“T don’t—know. I’m goin’ to them.” 

“They didn’t clear out from you 
here!” 

She explained without resentment, 
patiently. “My horse stepped in a hole 
an’ broke his leg. I wasn’t ridin’ him 
careful enough, an’ theirs were both 
near played out. They couldn’t make 
the place they aimed for—if they took 
me, an’ there was the baby, too.” : 

“How many of ’em? Were they 
men?” 

“Just two men.” 

Range cursed them in a great oath. 
“They ought to be burned by the In- 
jins! Hangin’s too good an end for 
such hounds!” 

“Tt wasn’t snowin’ then, an’ ’twas 
light,” she defended them, in her gentle, 
despairing voice, “an’ they had to get 
on fast.” 


shapeless 


“Give 
she sat 
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“T bet they did! That’s the kind that 
travels in a hurry.” Then he remem- 
bered his own haste, and winced at the 
raw wound. 

“Where'd you pick up the baby ?” 

“They came into our camp two nights 
ago, the mother an’ it, an’ the mother 
—just—lay—down—an’ died " For 
the first time her voice broke. 

“Squaw ?” 

She nodded. “The baby’s white, an’ 
real pretty.” She rubbed her hand 
over her cheeks where the tears wetted 
them. “We got milk at a ranch, but, 
when we separated, of course I took it. 
I thought I’d maybe find a home some 
place for it.” 

Range stared at her in open bewil- 
derment ; the mosaic into which he tried 
to fit the pieces of her story made so 
wild a pattern, or rather no pattern at 
all. Who were “we”? Where were 
they going in such cruel haste? How 
came she to be with two men? What 
were they, to abandon a woman? The 
most amazing part of the business was 
the girl herself, young and soft enough 
to have wept herself into a frenzy over 
her desperate state, yet enduring it with 
the lethargy of age. Then another idea 
caught him. Who was he, to sit in 
judgment on any man or woman? She 
had made no question of him whither 
or whence. 

Just at that, the girl lifted her eyes 
to his, large, dark, gentle eyes, with a 
trouble always deep in them. 

“You’re good to me,” she said, with 


shy sweetness. 
“T guess everybody’s good to you,” 
forgetting the men he had just cursed. 


“Not all. They don’t feel they have 
to.” Some profound meaning lurked 
in the words. 

“My name’s Range.” It was-his way 
of answering that, giving her his confi- 
dence. “I was raised in Ulster County, 
New York.” 

“My name’s Thyrza. I was born 
out here on the old Oregon Trail.” 
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It seemed in the nature of a ratifica- 
tion of friendship, and on it Range 
offered his hand, big and lean and 
muscular. Thyrza laid her own small 
one in it, and they held each other in 
a motionless clasp. Range thought of 
all the women he had known, from the 
days of little Rose, and wondered if 
it were his own desolation or some call 
in this girl herself that reached his 
heart queerly. 

“Now, Thyrza”’—he spoke with 
hit the trail 


cheerful briskness—‘‘it’s 
again.” 

“No!” 

“Why, child, we’d freeze here to- 
A blizzard’s on the tramp for 


night. 
us,” 

“T can’t go on!” She said it without 
defiance, as a plain fact. “I shan’t care 
if I freeze.” 

“No, it ain’t called a mean death,” he 
answered easily. ‘But how about the 
baby ?” 

Thyrza’s little face quivered again. 
“You take him.” 

“Me tote a kid! Thank you!” He 
fended off a score of swarming in- 
fants. ‘“Rockett’ll pack you both,” 

“Where to?” 

“Well, I set out for Dode’s Crossing. 
You tell where it lies from here?” 

The girl, on her feet now, stood close 
to him, her slim smallness sharp against 
his powerful height. “This is the trail 
to it!” 

“T reckon. How far?” 

“I’m not sure. We—I—came from 
over the mountain—on the other trail. 
I guess we're near.” 

Range took her hand in both his. 
“Listen!” he commanded, with a kind 
of stern gentleness. “You're settin’ out 
on a rough trail, strange to us both, 
with me, a man you never saw be- 
fore. Two men have used you shame- 
fully, but you’ve got to trust -yourself 
entire to another. Can you have faith 
in me?” 
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The girl studied him, all his big, 
forceful personality, harsh voice, hard 
mouth, hawk glance. 

“T'll stay with you.” The cowboy 
phrase was quaint on her soft lips. 

“It’s a whack!” He twisted her hand 
in his grasp. 

The cabin had sheltered them, after 
a fashion, from the snow; the open let 
them have it, wet and clinging. Rockett 
shuffled along faster now under a light 
weight. The girl sat deep down in the 
saddle, the baby held before her. 
Range strode ahead. Night and the 
snow blurred horse and rider com- 
pletely. He spoke to her once in a 
while to make sure she was awake. At 
first, her answers came with tired 
promptness; by and by they halted and 
failed. Range pulled up, reached up 
into the saddle, and lifted her to the 
ground. 

“You got to walk a spell.” He 
steadied her by her shoulders. “Ain’t 
bedtime yet.” 

“No.”  Obediently she 
stumble along beside him. 

“Give me the It’s too heavy 
for you.” 

Drowsiness fell away from _ her. 
“Let be. He’s all warm in my cloak,” 
she begged. “Please let be.” Distress 
sharp upon her, still her gentleness did 
not fail her. 

Growling something, Range flung a 
big-boned arm around her under the 
bundle. He felt her stiffen rigidly 
away from him and in contempt for 
the ridiculous shyness that could re- 
member itself in the very house of 
death, he threatened her harshly: 

“You'll fall if you don’t give me a 
chance to hang on to you. IJ got to help 
you ’long.” 

With a queer, trembling sigh, her 
taut little body relaxed into his rough 
hold, and, Rockett dragging behind 
them, they plowed on once more. 

“Ts this cursed uptrail ever goin’ to 
make the peak?” he stormed. “I’ve 


began to 


kid. 
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With a queer, trembling sigh, her taut litile body relaxed into his rough hold. 


been crawlin’ uphill all day an’ all 
night.” 

Even on those words the downslope 
began, sliding Rockett on top of them, 
slattering wet stones’ at their heels, 
pushing them along a descent slippery 
as cold grease. By iron will Range 
kept his footing, warding off his horse 
with one hand, holding up the girl with 
the other. She plodded along beside 
him, head so close in the bend of his 
arm he could feel-her body rise and fall 
with her laboring breath. In spite of 
the dead chill of the snow, Range 
sweated with his tremendous exertion. 

“This ain’t goin’ to do it. I mustn’t 
play out,” he told himself; then to the 
girl: “Now, sister, I guess you’re 
warmed up enough to ride Rock a 
while. ,Mind you stay with him!” 

He lifted her heavily into the sad- 
dle, thinking how yesterday he could 
have swung her up flying. He talked 
to her all the time now, of anything that 
entered his head—the trail, horses, 
mines—and called sternly for an an- 
swer. When she spoke clearly, he let 


when her voice reached 
and far away, he forced her 


her ride 
him thin 
to walk. 

Like a 


on; 


march in a nightmare where 
a man forever struggles to reach a goal, 
forever falls back from it, Range 
stumbled down the trail. Sometimes he 
laughed inwardly in bleak mirth at the 
irony that had dropped down upon the 
sagging shoulders of a beaten man 
these helpless creatures. To fight this 
night through alone was a task for all 
that was in a man; was he a giant to 
do more? Mostly, however, he lurched 
along like some machine out of its 
groove, holding up his horse, calling to 
the girl in monotonous habit. 

Suddenly the bridle twitched in his 
hand, tightened, and held taut. Rockett 
coughed with a hollow groan and rolled 
over heavily. Range, his body leaping 
quick as his brain, snatched the girl 
from the saddle and flung her clear of 
the battering hoofs. He struck match 
after match to examine the horse, quiet 
at once save for his flanks heaving to 
long sobs. 
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“He ain’t broke any bones,” he told 
the girl, silent in the darkness beyond. 
“He slipped, an’ was too played out to 
keep his feet. I can turn him loose to 
take his chances with the wolves, or I 
can give him his sleepin’ medicine right 
now.” His voice grew harsher at each 
word. “Old Rock’s been a good friend 
to me. I gentléd him myself.” 

“No, no,” begged a soft voice out of 
the night. “Don’t leave him. We can 
help him along.” 

“T hate bad to quit up on him. All 
right. We'll sink or swim together,” as 
if he had wanted her permission. 

The baby had waked at last; its cries 
pierced the air. 

“T got another bottle o’ milk for him,” 
the voice went on. “We'll make a fire 
to heat it.” 

“He'll have to take his cold to-night,” 
Range answered grimly. 

“Oh, ’twill hurt him.” 

“Girl alive,” burst out the man, “you 
got it in your head he’s likely to be 
froze before mornin’, an’ you an’ me, 
too?” 

“We needn’t to make him bear any 
more pain than he must, need wer” 
with a meekness soft as the snow and 
as penetrating. 

Range struck another match without 
a word. He had broken his code of 
never explaining to a woman, and he 
was angry at her and at himself. The 
flare showed at the side of the trail a 
squat pine under whose low-hung 
branches the ground was still covered 
with dry needles. He groped for the 
girl, pulled her in close to the trunk, 
scooped up in his hands what he judged 
to be a pile of cones and needles, and 
applied his last match. The leap caught 
into a tiny glow. 

“Quick, now!” he ordered. 

Thyrza crouched low over it, the 
wailing baby clasped to her breast. 
Range crept in between her and the 
wind, crowded up to her till his shoul- 


ders pressed hers, their slender width 
bolt upright before him. 

“Lean back against me, Thyrza,” he 
commanded, with his usual roughness. 
“Don’t be ’fraid you'll sag down on me 
too heavy. I’m the backbone o’ this 
enterprise, you remember.” 

She dropped down into the hollow 
of his shoulder and lay there, held quiet 
and steady while the baby drained the 
last drop of milk. Only the gurgles of 
the baby and the small hiss of the snow- 
flakes stirred the deep waste of the 
night. 

Range drew her hood down around 
her face, raised her to her feet, and said 
strongly: “I’m goin’ to pack the kid, 
now, an’ you ain’t to counter me.” 

He stripped off his heavy coat, un- 
derneath which he~wore a_ knitted 
jacket and a thick flannel shirt. The 
jacket he pulled over his head and 
wound around.the baby snugly. 

“Warm as your cloak,” he triumphed 
over her. 

She strained her eyes up to him in 
the last flare of the fire. ‘You'll be 
froze, Range.” Emotion that only the 
troubles of others seemed able to stir 
in her quivered in her voice. 

“Don’t you worry. I got to work too 
hard for any freezin’ proposition,” 

He stamped out the fire, drew Rock- 
ett’s bridle through the crotch of his 
elbow, settled the bundle of babyhood 
into it, and clasped the girl with his 
free hand. 

“Range’—the smallest sound in his 
ear—‘if you hadn’t run upon me, you'd 
be safe an’ warm at Dode’s now. You 
can’t make it, though ? 

“Yes, I can!” he cut her short im- 
periously. 

“Not with us two. You leave baby 
an’ me behind. I ain't afraid—truly, 
friend, I ain’t—an’ so one o’ us will be 
saved. It’s all foolishness, the three o’ 
us dyin’ out here on the mountain, an’ 
—an’—it’s the truth, I ain’t afraid to 
die.” 
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A great oath surged into Range’s 
throat, but something choked it down. 
“We'll pull through together or we'll 
go out together!” he told her, with a 
dead quiet, and forged ahead into the 
storm. 


Old man Jot Kench, half-crazed 
prospector in Crow Gulch, twelve miles 
out from Dode’s Crossing, shook him- 
self out of his bunk at daybreak the 
morning after the storm. He was cold, 
and he hurried to blaze up a fire in his 
stove. The world that showed through 
his one window was lead color in the 
sky, ghostly white beneath, and _ still 
as death. He drew on his boots and 


coat, growling a little to himself, to see 
how his one comrade, his cross little 
cow, Butter, and his chickens had made 
it through in the rotted old barn. He 
stepped out into the driftless snow ; then 
brought himself up with a jerk. 
“Would you say, now, he was real?” 


for old Kench had the hermit’s habit 
of “seein’ things.” He pointed a long, 
accusing finger at a horse that rubbed 
against his barn door and pawed un- 
certainly in the snow before it. “Own- 
er’s dead, most probably. No, he’s 
there, an’ another feller with him!” 
The old man set out through the snow 
on a pounding run. 

There, at the edge of dawn and of 
shelter, Range had fallen, Thyrza and 
the baby clutched in his arms. The old 
man, strong still as a bear, dragged 
them into the cabin, rubbed them with 
snow, dosed them with whisky and 
scalding coffee, put Thyrza into his 
bunk, and Range into some furs by the 
stove. 

“Give ’em time, they’ll come round,” 
he told himself comfortably. “She’s 
white an’ he’s white, but, by golly, 
the kid looks for all the world like an 
Injin papoose.” 

Range grasped the scheme of things 
first, blinking at the old man frying 
deer steaks in a sputtering pan. 
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“Hello!” he said, his voice weak, 
but cool as ever. “I did wrastle 
through.” 

“Much as ever.” His host smiled 
upon the powerful figure stretched out 
limp on the floor. “Your wife an’ 
baby’s on Mendin’ Trail, too.” 

“Wife!” vaguely. “Baby!” 

“Buck up, son. Ye ain’t forgot ye’re 
a fam’ly man, hev ye?” grinned the 
other. 

Range dragged himself to his feet, 
every joint in his body like iron, and 
over to the corner of the room. The 
girl, her cloak and dress thrown over 
the bunk, lay starkly under old Jot’s 
blankets, the baby’s little dark poll 
cuddled in her neck. Her hair, softly 
brown, was all around her face; her 
dark lashes rested on her fever-bright 
cheeks; her lips touched each other in 
tender curves. Range, staring down at 
her, thought it the sweetest, most inno- 
cent face he had ever seen; his heart 
beat back a thousand years to Rose, his 
child sweetheart. 

Thyrza’s lids fluttered like the wings 
of a trapped bird, then opened to him, 
so that he looked straight down into her 
dark, mysterious eyes, where the secret 
of herself seemed to lurk bafflingly. 

“Time to start, Dick?’ she whis- 
pered. 

The strange name angered Range, he 
could not for his life explain why. 

“We're arrived,” he told her curtly. 
“All you got to do is rest up.” 

Understanding dawned in her face; 
she spoke ‘as if for the first time. . 

“Oh, Range”—her voice was strong- 
er—‘“you alive from that awful night?” 

“T ’pear to be,” still dry. “How are 
you ?” 

“Baby’s asleep, just like he never 
saw a snowstorm.” That had been the 
meaning of his question to her. 

“You can’t kill an Injin papoose. In 
twenty years he'll be growed up to get 
your scalp.” 

Thyrza hugged the wee creature to 
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her breast. “Just as likely,” sooth- 
ingly, without attention to Range’s real 
meaning. 

The old man now came over to the 
bunk. “Feel any fellowship toward 
breakfast?” He held a plate of veni- 
son in one hand, a cup of coffee in the 
other. “I got milk for the baby, too,” 
he told her proudly. 

“I guess I don’t need to eat just 
now.” She smoothed the refusal with 
an adorable smile. 

“Yes, you do, too,” Range told her 
roughly. “I'll fix you.” He sat down 
at the head of the bunk behind her, and 
raised her, pillow and all, to a sitting 
position. “Now, you eat, or I'll feed 
you.” ; 

With the childlike meekness with 
which she took all his orders, she ate 
and drank, each mouthful an effort, yet 
every bit consumed. 

Range laid her back on the pillow. 
“Good girl!” 

She caught his hand against the side 
of the bunk in a harsh kind of caress, 
the only touch, he remembered, she had 
given him of her free will. “You are 
good!” 

“Come ‘long, son, get your rations,” 
put in old Jot. 


Three days the queer household held 
together, while the sullen skies cleared, 
the snow melted, ‘and an Indian sum- 
mer, golden sweet, again $miled in the 
valley. The old miner, lost in his dim 
past, roamed about the hills on secret 
occasions long hours together, careless 
of the travelers flung so strangely in 
upon him. Range split the winter sup- 
ply of wood and mended a leak in the 
roof; Thyrza baked bread, swept the 
cabin, and patched the old man’s tat- 
tered clothes. Together they amused 
the baby, already stolid as the chief of 
a tribe, or played games with a dog- 
éared pack of cards Range accepted 


this rest as the calm between the 
troubled past and the pale future, a 


little valley where small, bright herbs 
grew, birds sang, and a clear brook ran, 
set in a circle of bleak crags. He gave 
himself up to deep peace, merry and 
light-hearted and kind, whittling toys 
for the baby, teaching the girl tricks 
with the cards, telling stories, the boy 
he once had been. 

Thyrza, creeping out of her shyness, 
answered sweetly his moods, as a kit- 
ten might frisk about a fierce watch- 
dog, gay, yet wary. Range found all 
sorts of adorable little ways in her— 
crinkles of humor, sobrieties of wis- 
dom, tender mother cares, freakish 
child whims. She was like some little 
creature of the woods, not quite afraid, 
not quite friendly. He had never seen 
such purity of heart; the whiteness of 
the spirit that shone out on him, radi- 
ant, moved him in the deep, still places. 
Yet every now and then he came upon 
a sad knowledge of the fashions of this 
world, as if an angel should live among 
men and learn them. Neither one 
spoke of days past or to be, living only 
in the great now. Once only a dark 
pool was stirred between them, its black 
waters lapping to their feet. 

It was the second night—twilight 
drawing in fast, the stove glowing a 
deep red; Range seated on an upturned 
keg; Thyrza in the one chair, hewed 
out by the miner himself, her eyes shut. 
her face sleepily sweet. Suddenly old 
Jot flung open the door, whisking in on 
them all the chill freshness of the night, 
and began to rummage in his kit of 
tools, talking in a great burst of voice 
upon a whole day’s dumbness, after his 
singular habit. 

“T met up with a man down the 
gulch, back along.” They had found 
out this might mean months or years 
ago. “He tol’ me Dep’ty Sheriff Crea’s 
got shot up bad. He’s like to cash in.” 

“He has,” Range told him. 

“Dead, eh? Who's the feller done 
it 2” 

“Jim Neal.” 
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“How you know?” 
Range shrugged. “It ain’t a secret. 
Neal’s pal split, an’ Neal came in.” 
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“I got milk for the baby, too,” he told her proudly. 

“One o’ a gang, eh?” the old man 
asked. “Horse stealin’, robbin’ the 
stage, an’ like o’ that?” 
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“You say this Neal come in? 
you ‘count for that?” 

“Oh, I guess he was tired o’ runnin’ 
an’ hidin’ like a fox.” 

“Seems like I knowed a tale "bout 
that Neal,” mused the old man. “What 
fashion o’ chap might he be?” 

Range shifted his seat till he was 
deep in shadow. “A hell raker, like 
the rest o’ ’em.” 

“T got it! He’s the chap went down 
to the spring when Holt’s Ferry was 
besieged by the Injins an’ folks for 
‘miles round was shut up in Holt’s cabin 
an’ there warn’t a drop o’ water ’mong 
’em.” 

“That’s him.” 

“Why, son, Jimmy Neal saved the 
lives 0’ a dozen women an’ children, let 
alone men! Maintained he was the 
only foot-loose man there, an’ plunged 
out ’mong the red devils an’ brought 
back two buckets o’ water. Shot in the 
hip just as he made the door. Ed Orr, 
that tol’ me, helped drag him in. How 
come Jim Neal to herd in with a gang 
o’ thieves? Why, folks called him the 
squarest young feller in the territory.” 

Range’s answer came slowly, a word 
at a time: “He wasn’t one o’ ’em. He 
never ran off a man’s horse in his 
life.” 

‘What he doin’ to shoot up the dep’ty, 
then?” 

It was almost as if/Range were mts- 
ing to himself, finding answers for his 
own seeking. 

“They were his friends—some he’d 
knowed since he was old ’nough to aim 
a gun—an’ they’d stood by him in hard 
places. He just happened to be with 
*em when Sheriff John plunged in 
among ’em, an’ he just pulled his gun— 
like that—instinctive, you might say. 
An’ he’s too good a shot to miss.” 

“An’ the gang rounded on him?” 

“Only one. All the others were 
stanch,” 


“He did right.” 


How 





The girl spoke sud- 
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denly out of the shadows. “His friends 
were attacked, an’ he stood by ‘em. 
That’s what a friend’s for. He didn’t 
know who ’twas attacked ’em.” 

“Yes, he did, too,” savagely. 
aimed straight for Crea.” 

“He didn’t stop to think. 
time.” 

“He'd had time ’nough before that.” 
Ruthlessly Range stripped the accused 
man of all the pitiful ‘ittle shelters she 
raised. 

“They'll never hang Jimmy Neal,” 
the old man broke in. “Why, there was 
another time. Jim swam his horse 
right into Blood River, in freshet time, 
to pull out a boy he never set eyes on 
before; drowned his horse an’ broke 
his arm, An’ he saved Ol Man Sup- 
plee when his dance hall caught fire an’ 
he was jammed under a beam. An’ 
he took care o’ that soldier feller that 
had the smallpox. Man alive,” waving 
his arms over his head in furious re- 
pudiation, “they can’t hang a feller like 
that!” 

“He ain’t goin’ to be hanged,” Range 
told him somberly. “He’s had his trial. 
He’s to quit the country forever.” 

“Goin’ back on Jim Neal like that! 
An’ for shootin’ a pore tool like Crea. 
Why, he ain’t worth Neal’s little fin- 
ger! Mean to the bone an’ ¥ 

“He’s dead,” Range reminded him 
grimly. 

“This terr’tory’s growin’ too all-fired 
vartuous,” sneered the old.man. “Shut 
up Mertice’s hotel to Put-in-Bar an- 
drove him an’ his pal flyin’ over the 
mountains.” 

“That’s so?” Range leaned forward 
eagerly. “Who did?” 

“High-charactered citizens,” grinned 
the other, who for all his isolation in 
his lonely cabin seemed abreast with 
the latest news. “Put-in’s got a full 


“He 


He hadn’t 





house o’ Eastern folks, an’ they can’t 
live ‘long o’ no sich miscreants.” 
“Mertice’s a cur,” muttered Range. 

















“He’d step on his own mother’s face 
to climb up out o’ danger.” 

“Certain he is,’ agreed the other 
cheerfully, “an’ so’s his pard, Dick 
Bland. He’s low as you can get an’ 
not crawl on four legs. They cleared 
out ’tween two days, leg over leg, 
sheriff hotfoot after ’em. I never heard 
his place was so all-fired awful, an’ 
twas rough on his girls to chase ’em into 
the open.” 

“T reckon they can keep their heads 
above water. They’re Mertice’s own 
brood.” Range laughed cruelly. 

“They’re not!” The passion of con- 
viction in Thyrza’s voice startled the 
men. “They wait on table an’ play 
cards with the men, an’ maybe sing an’ 
dance for ’em, if they can, but I—I— 
know some o’ ’em, an’ they’re good.” 
She swept on: “They’re poor an’ they 
ain’t educated much, an’ they ain’t got 
folks to look out for ’em, but I tell 
you they fight all the time to be good!” 

Range’s laugh was hateful. “At 
Mertice’s ? 

A queer little sound reached him. In- 
stantly he heaved his big length out of 
his seat around to her and laid a warm, 
kind hand comfortingly on her shoul- 
der. What kin had this child at Mer- 
tice’s that she was so flicked on the 
raw? 

“Now, now”—his harsh voice soft- 
ened—“we don’t think same way ‘bout 
some things. I’ve been round a heap 
more’n you an’ had experience, but we 
ain’t goin’ to quarrel, are we?” 

The girl gave him her strange look 
commingled of heavenly purity and sad 
wisdom. “I can’t be against that Neal 
nor those poor girls, nor any hunted, 
fleeing folks, an’ you needn’t to ask 
me.” 

Range’s other hand wavered above 
her hair, bright gold in the fire shine, 
as if in benediction. “Bless your in- 
nocent little heart! Stand by ’em— 
they need it, poor devils!—but don’t 
turn again’ me because I can’t, too.” 


” 
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Thyrza’s small, fair face colored into 
flame. “I’d be a poor, mean creature 
to turn against you!” Her voice vi- 
brated movingly. “You, who saved my 
life an’ have been—kind like you 
thought I was Suddenly she 
dropped her face in her hands. 

Range’s arms came down around her 
in a rush of fiery desire. He would 
hold this sweet, soft little soul safe and 
sheltered forever! His hands dropped 
heavily to his side; he strode across the 
room to the darkened window. Safe 
in his arms! A week ago he would 
have caught her up without one 
thought, or even now, if she had been 
less angelically good! But he wasn’t 
quite down to that yet. 

Kench gave over tumbling his tools 
about as suddenly as he had started the 
hunt. 

“Say,” he remarked, “Thyrza’s a 
queersome sort 0’ name for these parts. 
There’s consid’ble few Dolores an’ 
Mercedes an’ Kittys an’ Minnys, an’ 
like that. My grandmarm bore that 
name, but she died more’n sixty year 
ago, back in the State o’ Maine.” 

The girl answered, with passion: 
“My folks call me Dolly, but I hate 
it!” 

“Shan’t be called it here, then,” the 
old man soothed her. “You lazy hulk 
o’ a Range, stir round for some sup- 
per.” 

That night Range and Thyrza again 
played cards together and laughed and 
tricked each other, gay as children. 





The next morning Range stepped out 
into a world burning in sunlight mild 
as May. Already Thyrza was abroad; 
he watched her at a distance feeding 
old Jot’s chickens, the little winds 
snatching at her skirts and fluttering 
her hair prettily around her face, while 
her quick little feet stepped in and out 
among the clucking chickens. 

“Ain’t’ she a pretty, pretty girl?” he 
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murmured, in a wonder at all her small 
daintiness. 

Who was she? Where was _ she 
bound? Why had she been abandoned 
in so savage a loneliness? After three 
close-knit days he was no wiser than 
on that first night. Out of nowhere into 
nowhere? He would never question 
her. He pondered her deeply as she 
stood in a pool of sunshine, all gold and 
pink and white. Again desire was 
molten hot within him. Why not? He 
had always made a good living for one; 
he could surely stretch it to cover two. 
If this land cast him out, other coun- 
tries would be glad of his force and 
courage. 

A cloud, dazzling bright, sailed high 
up across the turquoise sky. To it 
Thyrza lifted her eyes, as if expectant. 
It seemed to the watcher that 
glory smote her in the face.” 

“It’s too late,” he groaned, “too 
late!” 

Then because his heart ached drear- 
ily, he said in his gruffest voice: 


“God's 


“Well, Thyrza, I reckon this is my 
day to lope on to Dode’s. How ‘bout 
you?” 

“Oh, I’m all right.” She gave him 
all her brightness. “I’m goin’ to the 
Santa Maria Mission. The sisters will 
bring up baby. I know some of them. 
Then [’ll travel on East.” 

“East!” The word meant months of 
fearful journeying, by land or sea. 
“Alone?” 

“Oh, folks go,” with the sweet vague- 
ness questions about herself always 
brought out. 

“Kin there?” 

“My stepfather.” 

Suddenly Range remembered he had 
no clew to her save her little, old- 
fashioned name, yet he could not ask 
more. 

“How you reach the mission?” 

“He'll take me.’’ She gestured to- 
ward the cabin. ‘He’s goin’ to fetch 
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horses from Dode’s. We'll start to- 
morrow.” 

“You can’t make the mission in one 
day.” 

“We'll stay at Holt’s Ferry. He 
knows ol’ Mr. Holt.” 

All planned without a word to him! 
Why couldn’t he say: “I'll take you!” 
Ah, the ferry, the mission, all, all for- 
bidden land, now! One aid was in his 
power. 

“T want you should ride Rock. He’s 
a better horse than any Kench’ll find 
for you.” 

“Oh, I couldn't take the horse that 
you gentled yourself an’ that you think 
a whole heap of, your own horse!” 

Range was close to her now, his voice 
so quiet she might have guessed its 
significance. “‘That’s it,” he said deeply. 
He meant: “He's mine an’ so are you. 
I want my two dearest possessions to 
be together.” But all he could say was 
again the foolish words: ‘That's it.” 

Some fringe of his meaning brushed 
her; her eyes filled with tears. “I'll 
keep him safe for you. It’ll be some 
like havin’ you yourself.”’ 

Now it was his hawk eyes that filmed. 
“I shan’t have anythin’ of you!” 

The girl reached into the neck of her 
dress and drew up a thin gold chain 
holding a locket. 

“Look !” 

He bent over her. One side of the 
locket opened on a tintype of a young 
woman—it might have been her elder 
sister; the other, on a dimpled-cheeked, 
smooth-browed child, any one’s little 
daughter, save for the large, grave eyes. 

“You dear!” It came from him like 
a caress. 

“T was eight years old. Mother an’ 
me were taken in Frisco. Mother mar- 
ried in just a month, an’ she never 
looked like that again. She was sick— 
an’—worried. We traveled round to 
different camps She left it there 
abruptly. “I never had another pic- 
ture took. I'd like for you to have it.” 
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She found the spring that released 
the slide and reached the little picture 
to him on her palm. Range’s big fin- 
gers fumbled it. 

“T’ll keep it always,” he muttered. 

“You’re so good to me.” 

“You listen to me, an’ quit talkin’ 
like that!” He was savage in his pain. 
“A half-breed greaser wouldn’t ‘a’ left 
you to die that night!” 

Her face was very near his, raised, 
so that he marked the delicate lines of 
her chin and mouth. “Two men did 
leave me,” she said, quite without bit- 
terness; then quickly: “It’s not that. 
You’re so kind right like now. You 
see, I’ve just known other men in busi- 
ness, an’ that’s different.” 

Her eyes held his, and, as he looked, 
he saw rise out of their mysterious 
depths the woman spirit, brave, uncom- 
plaining, enduring; no more to him. a 
plaything, but a sword forged in life’s 
fires and steeled to life’s battles. Ina 
breath it was more the 
troubled girl stood near him. 

Range caught her hand between both 
his crushingly. She drew it away with 
a gentle motion. 

“Why, that’s an ugly gash you got 
there!” He pointed to a lean scar on 
the under part of her arm beneath the 
elbow. ‘Looks like you'd been knifed.” 
He said it to quiet the tumult leaping 
within him, 

She stared at it strangely. “It’s my 
sign,” she said, more strangely still. 

“Sign o’ what?” 

She laughed 


gone; once 


“You'll 


unsteadily. 
know me by it when we meet next 


time.” Then very sweetly and sadly: 
“Dear friend, I go one way, you an- 
other. But we'll not forget each other 
—will we—ever?” 

sefore he could answer, 
gone, a flutter of quick feet. 

That was their good-by. Range at 
once started off to Dode’s Crossing for 
horses, and was not back till dark. The 
next morning, she rode up the trail on 


she was 


Rockett, the Indian baby, mute as an 
idol, in her arms, old Kench ambling 
ahead. And Range, on his borrowed 
horse, rode down. Where the trail bent 
sharply in, he reined up to see the last 
of her. She, too, turned, swinging 
round in the saddle, lithe as a boy. He 
spurred up to her, the stones clattering 
under his horse’s feet. 

“Thyrza, write me a letter when 
you’re safe, to that friend I told you 
about at Dode’s Crossin’. I'll get it 
some day.” 

She smiled woefully. “By that day 
you'll have forgotten.” Then with the 
quick tenderness for all possible hurts 
that was always hers: “I will, indeed 
I will. An’ I'll tell all about the baby, 
too.” 

Range swayed in his saddle. A sud- 
den weakness like the body’s exhaus- 
tion untwined the sinews of his will, 
his lips quivered on the cry: “Stay 
with me! I’m poor, friendless, hunted! 
I need you to help me hold to my man- 
hood!” He bit down on the shame of 
it, and, hands clenched over his pom- 
mel, eyes hot with a wasting inner 
fire, watched until the buckskin horse 
and dark cloak blurred into the autumn 
haze. 


The raw, half-built coast town was 
caught in the path of a January thaw; 
the rain rushed down in torrents; the 
broken, ill-lit streets ran like a mill 
race; the eaves of the houses hurled 
water in bucketfuls onto the footpaths. 
No one was abroad. From windows set 
at long intervals thick, yellow leaves of 
light wavered through the blackness. 
Now and then a flourish of fiddles and 
a gust of song beat up above the roar 
of the storm. 

Range, lurching forward in his sad- 
dle, drew in opposite a mean building 
from which sounds of feet and voices 
reached him and lights gleamed 
through at the chinks. 

‘Looks like a hard ol’ hang-out,” he 
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himself, starting at a 
dragging gait across 
the street. 

The very day 
Range had parted 
from Thyrza, he had 
been hurt in an acci- 
dent and carried, half 
dead, by his friend, 
Clem, into his cabin 
at Dode’s Crossing. 
It had been no splen- 
did adventure that 
had ended thus; only 
an insignificant con- 
tention with a mean 
horse that had thrown 
itself backward on 
him in a corner too 
narrow for the rider 
to leap aside. The 


frontier doctor, 
roughly skilled, had 
patched his gashes, 
mended his’ breaks, 


and told him he 
might travel again in 
perhaps a month. 
The sick man, raging 
to be gone, at the end 
of a scant three 
weeks had ridden off, 








He watched her at a distance feeding old Jot’s chickens. “Ain't she a 
pretty, pretty girl?” he murmured. 


muttered. “I reckon that’s my number 
now'days.” He flung himself out of 
his saddle and stood trembling in a 
narrow streak of light. 

The air was abnormally warm for 
winter, yet he shivered with acold that 
sucked his bones. His head felt as if 
an iron band were bound around it, 
which every instant invisible hands 
screwed up to crushing tightness. His 
mouth and throat were chokingly dry, 
as it were filled with lime dust; his 
hands shook; his teeth clattered against 
each other. 

“Lord, I’m sick!” he muttered to 


sure of his restored 
powers; only to trail 
back piteously at the 
end of the day, the deep wound in his 
side torn open, another month of lying 
up before him. 

This time the doctor himself, con- 
vinced against his own eyes by the pa- 
tient’s strong statements, had given the 
word too soon. After one night in a 
deserted cabin, Range had waked to 
pain and fever, which three” days of 
sluicing rain had heightened with every 
mile he journeyed. ; 

The door flung open, a man kicked 
something into the rain that sprang into 
the light a lean dog, howling and 
crouching under the broken step. 














“Must be a mighty low-down man to~ 


turn a dog out this night,” Range told 
himself.- “This ain’t the place to lie 
up.” Then, straightening with an ef- 
fort: “I won’t lie up, either. I got 
to get somewhere soon to make a new 
start.” 

He gathered all his forces, thumped 
loudly on the floor, and marched in, 
shoulders squared, head up, cheeks fe- 
vered, and eyes challengingly brilliant. 
The room was just the usual low saloon 
of the time and place, dirty, poorly lit, 
in which men drank, played cards, and 
listened to a rasping fiddle and a 
squeaking guitar. There were seven 
men beside the bartender; four playing 
at a table in one corner#two, the musi- 
cians, one leaning idly against the bar. 
The room was foul with tobacco smoke 
and flaringly hot. 

Range nodded to the men, who 
nodded back dumbly, and sank into a 
chair by a table. The heat of the room 
gripped his throat like a hand, stran- 
gling him. Carefully pronouncing each 
word, he called for his drink, laying the 
money on the table before him. He 
swept the room with a slow glance, not- 
ing each cunning or brutish face. 

“You’re a pretty gang!’ he summed 
them up. “That’s the half-breed that 
murdered Joe Sollers, or I'm blind. An’ 
that fellow next him—a reg’lar jailbird 
—where have I met him?” 

He raised his glass in a hand so weak 
he spilled half its contents. 

“He’s next to useless,” he heard the 
barkeeper remark to the man near him. 

Range knew what he meant, although 
it was his first drink that day. His 
sickness was coming on him in strides ; 
his broken leg racked him with twists 
of pain; his hurt side throbbed agoniz- 
ingly; nausea wrenched him; his head 
rolled back over his shoulder, then 
jolted forward. He slept in snatches 
of dreams. 

The music stopped. That pricked his 
dullness. He watched the musicians 
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pack up their instruments and disappear 
into the darkness ; then two of the play- 
ers, also. The dog howled for entrance 
into the light and warmth. A door be- 
hind the bar opened and a woman 
stood in it, saying something about the 
dog. At her voice, Range turned his 
clouded eyes toward her. She looked 
old and sick and immeasurably for- 
lorn, a frontier woman, broken by toil 
and privation. He watched her in a 
dim trance that did not change even 
when the dog rubbed its .wet body 
against him. After the door had closed, 
he still gazed at the spot. 

That momentary stimulus quieted, he 
drooped forward again, his arms ‘slack 
on the table in front of him. He seemed 
to float away on thin waves of helpless- 
ness, where no will, nor fiber, nor nerve 
was left in him; yet he could in a 
strange fashion both hear and see dis- 
torted shapes, grotesque sounds. 

“They drugged me?” he wondered, 
without personal interest in the matter. 
“Or this all my infernal hurts?” 

It seemed to him some one pulled his 
chair by inches from under him, so that 
he slid quietly to the floor. Perhaps it 
was only his own inert weight that 
toppled him over. Again this slight 
change in his surroundings rubbed his 
wits; he was conscious that people 
whispered close behind him; then a hand 
fumbled at his belt. 

His pistol? His money? With a 
bound, he was on his feet, hurling the 
thief to the floor, his splendid strength 
leaping through all his veins, his hand, 
quick as lightning, plucking forth his 
pistol. Before he could snap the trig- 
ger, the deadly weakness swept him, as 
a sea sweeps the deck of a boat; his 
slack hand lowered, discharging the pis- 
tol futilely into the air; he stumbled 
heavily to his knees, then fell forward, 
his head lying sideways on his limp 
arm. Yet, in the melting of all his 
body’s powers, a few strands of his 
brain held taut. 
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“They’ve got me!” he judged the case 
even as he groped for the pistol that 
had jolted from his fist. 

The door just behind his head swung 
open from the inner room. Some one 
sprang in front of him, blotting out the 
figures that loomed in a red haze before 
him. 

“It’s that woman!” His surprise was 
feeble. 

“Don’t you dare to touch him! Don’t 


you dare!” The words came from an 


incredible distance, small as the voice 
of an insect, yet clear in every word. 
“If you murder him, you got to mur- 
der me, too.” 

“T could take oath that’s Thyrza!” 
In the strangeness of this idea, he for- 
got to clear his befogged brain. 

“Quit your carryin’ on, Dole,” an- 
other voiee miles away, harsh, yet 
wheedling. “He drew his gun on us. 
We just want to take it off’n him, so he 
can’t hurt himself nor nobody else.” 

Range struggled like a giant to rise, 
got up on one knee, and again fell, 
smitten by the rush of fever. He had 
found his pistol, however, and with 
leaping brain, shuddering body, and 
eyes that swam in blackness, aimed it. 
Cold, small fingers twisted it away 
from him, : 

“T can shoot straight enough 
He lost the rest. “I don’t care any more 
‘bout livin’.” He was sinking down 
through bottomless night. “I ain't 
afeared o’ you Good as murdered 
me out—— A woman alone on the 
trail Keep back Yes—crazy 
He shan’t be killed here in 
The rest was thick mutters of sound 
and glaring red-and-purple lights that 
bored into his tortured brain. Then 


” 




















he rose up, up out of the void, to hear 
sharply: 

“T claim his life for mine!” 

He dropped back, followed by words 
that seemed hurled down upon him,, in 
the voices of men ferocious, raging: 

“Got to look out for him yourself— 


you an’ Sarah. Dies—your blame 
Carry him yourself!” 

He felt himself lifted in weak arms 
that could not hold him steady, and 
carried staggeringly outdoors—the dash 
of rain in his face told him that—and 
into some dark place where he was laid 
down on a bed heavenly soft and warm. 
Some one drew off his wet clothes, At 
that, blood ran from the hurt in his 
side, his senses lost hold on reality, 
and he sank into a stupor of fever and 
weariness. 





In the queer time that followed—not 
black night, not clear day, just a gray 
penumbra in which minutes might be 
hours, or weeks days—Range lay in a 
raging fever, that had, nevertheless, like 
the inrush and back drift of the sea, 
moments of quick sensitiveness, of blind 
stupor. 

Whenever the fever gripped him in 
its flaming hands, he was possessed of 
a vision. <A creature light and soft as 
air, with lambent eyes and compas- 
sionate smile, held a cup of cooling 
drink to his lips, bathed his hot face, 
ministered to his needs with a tender- 
ness that wrapped him round like a 
garment. He would cling to this crea- 
ture’s gentle hands, begging with tears 
of helplessness that she stay with him; 
and she in a voice of exquisite soft- 
ness would soothe him, as if he had 
been a baby, holding his burning head 
against her breast. Then he would sink 
down into the drugged insensibility that 
made his sleep. 

Each time he roused from this, weak 
as drifting water, but, for the time, 
clear-eyed, an old woman, scarred with 
suffering of body and soul, would be 
at his side, caring for him with a weary 
capability. 

In his fever he called ‘his vision 
“Thyrza,” breathing the name over and 
over in his whispering voice; in his 
season of calm he heard the old woman 
tell him her name was Sarah. 
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At last perfect strength of body, in 
spite of weeks of draining fever, bat- 
tled through, and Range, lean as a 
hound, white as a bone, yet steady- 
minded, lay staring around him. 

The room was a cabin, log-built, clay- 
chinked, dimly lighted, the kind he had 
known for twenty years, scantily fur- 
nished, his bed a bunk, his covering a 
patchwork quilt, the chairs and tables 
hewn out by inexpert hands.. Yet this 
poor room offered in all its aspects that 
something of peace and cheer we call 
homelike. Range’s thoughts, if float- 
ing, broken fancies could be called that, 
wandered away to the old house on the 
Hudson. There was nothing in that 
prosperous farmstead like this, yet the 
one called back the other. 

Next he looked at himself—his long 
legs like sticks, rigid under the quilt, his 
hands the talons of a great bird. If he 
could not see his face, he could guess 
its sunken lines. 

“Well,” he said aloud—strongly, but 
only a husky whisper mouthed it out 
—TI guess I'll find out things.” 

He tried to call—a general shout, for 
he had no name in his memory—but his 
voice would not carry beyond his own 
bunk. He waited, and saw the past 
pace by him, quiet, detached, in the 
fashion of the life he had lived. Day- 
light darkened around him while he 
moved from the pretty boy, a-tiptoe 
for life, welcomed into his first camp, 
to thé hard-faced man hunted from his 
last one. He was weary, and slept. 

When he awoke, a lamp burned on 
the table. Who had lighted it? He 
took up the tale of his days again. How 
they raced by! He was alone on the 
storm-beaten trail, at the deserted hut 
looking in on the Madonna and Child, 
in the storm, with them in his arms. 
Was that night real? Had he won 
through that battle in the dark—the 
gigantic cold, the monstrous weariness, 
pitted against the tiny, indomitable will 
to live? How the girl had weighed 
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dewn his arms, shortening his stride, 
tripping his footsteps! Yet without her 
he would have gone under; her inert 


body, her pallid face had been the im- 


pulse that had driven his broken pow- 
ers. Thyrza! Queer, sweet little name! 
Was she, too, real, or a beautiful and 
tender dream, a lovely will-o’-the-wisp ? 
He fumbled at his neck. There it was 
—the leather string, the small, wooden 
box, a bag made of a piece of his shirt, 
and the child’s tintype. 

Then came that hopeless spath, lying 
in Clem’s cabin, in pain and loneliness 
and regret, the short journey in the 
rain, the fever surging high in his blood, 
the squalid saloon, the attack, his help- 
lessness, the rescue. How? By whom? 
Had Thyrza truly been there, shielding 
his prone weakness with her own life? 
Or had that been the old woman 
magiced into youth by his sick eyes? 
It would be next to a marvel, the girl’s 
presence in that den. But could any 
wonder outmarvel her calm _ position 
on the desolate trail? He shook his 
bewildered head groaningly. 

Out of the shadows a woman came 
to him, old and sad. 

“You feel you could eat a bite, son?” 
Her roughened hands smoothed down 
the covers tenderly. 

“Can you tell me my name, please?” 
he asked, with weak politeness. 

“T heard you called ‘Range.’ ” 

“T guess you did! Who called me 
that?’ Each word was a reward of 
will over an exhaustion that brought 
moisture to his forehead. 

The old woman smiled a_broken- 
hearted smile. 

“Yourself, consid’ble few times.” 

He tried again. ‘What your name?” 

“Sarah.” 

“That’s it. An’ theirs?” 

“Who?” 

“The half-breed, an’ the other fellows 
that wanted to knife me?” 

“They’re all gone, every last one 0’ 
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‘em! You an’ me’s all there’s lef’ in 
the hull place.” 
_-“You saved my life, Sarah.” 

“You might call it savin’,” she an- 
swered enigmatically. “I'll get you 
somethin’ to eat.” 

Another night and day and a second 
night, and Range found himself able 
to sit up against pillows and talk with- 
out gasping. He was going to find out 
now. 

“Sarah, you answer my questions!” 
he commanded, with some of the old 
threat in his voice. “How long I been 
here?” 

The old woman, knitting on a stock- 
ing that seemed always close to com- 
pletion, but never attained unto it, ran 
a needle into her thin hair. 

“Fortnight.” 

“Who owns this place 

“Nobody now.” 

“Who did?” 

“George an’ Dick.” 

“Where are they?” 

“Cleared out the mornin’ after you 
come.” 

What did he care about this place, 
anyhow? He took a personal turn. 

“Where’s my belt?” 

“Under your pillow. I took some o’ 
the money to buy things for you.” 

“Oh, yes.” He pushed that aside. 
“Why didn’t they kill me? Tell me 
that !” “ 

“Takes consid’ble to kill some folks.” 

He attacked her openly. “Did you 
throw yourself in front o’ me an’ aim 
my gun?” 

The old woman sighed bitterly. “I 
never see nothin’ but trouble come 0’ 
them guns.” 

In his baffled weakness he could have 
wept; he essayed cajolery: 

“Ah, now, Sarah, what you want to 
treat me so mean for? MHaven’t you 


2? 


tended me like I was your son an’ ain’t 
you bound to be good to me all the 
time?” 

“My son would ’a’ growed to be a 


man like you, I reckon. 
got him—back 


The Injuns 
I’ve lost count o’ 
the years. George, he’s only my half 
brother. My son was named Oliver. 
He favored his father. He was a hand- 
some little fellow,’ her voice croon- 
ing away to nothingness. 

‘“Where’s Thyrza?” Range whispered 
in key with her mood. 

“Gone with George. 
round on a chain.” 

“Did he hurt her when she fought 
for me?” with: infinite caution, keep- 
ing his voice at monotonous ease. 
Plainly the old woman was a little 
“out,” and would tell what he wished 
only under adroit handling. 

“He’s ugly, George is, times like that. 
He'd ’a’ done her a mischief. Yes, he 
wanted to. I could see that.” 

Range moistened his dry lips. 
he didn’t?” he drawled. 

“She was desp’rate. She’d ’a’ kilt 
him or herself or anybody with your 
gun, quick as that. Then George 
kinder viewed it he owed her “some- 
thin’ for that night he used her so. 
George ain’t all bad. He’s just a cow- 
ard through an’ through, that’s all.” 
She damned him thus horribly in an 
unmoved voice. 

Range was helpless in this tangle. 
One straight clew led him in the maze. 
Thyrza had been there, had rescued 
him at the risk of her life. 

“What made her go away before I 
was well?” : 





He drags her 


“But 


“Eh? Why, George come back for 
her.” Faint surprise stirred her flat 


weariness. 

“Why didn’t she tell me she was 
goin’ ?” 

Old Sarah stared vaguely. “She 
didn’t want you should know ’twas her 
even. She’s a queer girl.” 

His voice shook with 
“Where's she gone to?” 

“With George!” 

“Where’s he gone?” 

“Nobody don’t know that,” impas- 


anxiety. 
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sively. “Don’t you get all het up. It'll 
give ye a back-set.” She rolled up her 
knitting and limped away. 

Long Range pondered this strangest 
adventure of his wandering life. 
“Sometimes I believe I’m locoed,” he 
murmured, in the dark, “same as ol’ 
granny, here. What’s that little, sweet 
flower doin’ growin’ in this slime. You 
tell me that?” Then, as no answer 
came, he turned the question over: 
“Who is this George, anyhow, an’ what 


“Looks like a hard ol’ hang-out,” he muttered. 


gives him the right to go draggin’ her 
around wherever he pleases?” 

At last he slept, muttering in a great 
bitterness: “It’s all nothin’ to me. My 
business is to clear out o’ the” country 
an’ leave a good woman like she is 
alone.” 


Perhaps Sarah was a better leech 
than the Dode’s Crossing doctor, per- 
haps the fever had burned all taint out 
of his blood; for Range grew fast into 
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his old magnificent strength and gallant 
courage. 

“I’m young an’ the world’s wide,” 
was his slogan now. 

In the dim daylight and black night 
of the cabin, as he lay staring straight 
before him with the iron patience of a 
prisoner in his cell, a purpose, like a 
shaft of white light, illumined his in- 
ner path. He must find Thyrza and 
house her in a safe place somewhere. 

“It’s no ‘count now that I’m run out 
o’ camp like a coyote. I can shield 
her till she’s among human bein’s again, 
an’ clear o’ this George an’ his gang.” 

Sarah gave him his clothes, washed 
and mended, packed him good food, 
and bade him good-by as if he had 
been her son, dead those many years; 
but the trail to his vanished lady she 
could not tell him. He must set out 
on a blind lead to No Man’s Land. 

So on a morning of winter, cold, keen 
as a sword blade, into a world of white 
frost-and blue sky, he rode off from 
the town. His way was straight be- 
fore him up the trail, back to Dode’s; 
from there on up to old Kench’s cabin; 
if need be, to the sisters at the mis- 
sion. Every mile of that road was as 
peril-fraught as if Indians had lurked 
in the passes; he was an outlaw, driven 
out from his fellows. He rode like a 
scout in an enemy’s country, taut- 
nerved, stealthy, his life in the hollow 
of his hand. 

Yet he rode unswervingly. <A fear 
stronger than that for himself was 
shaking his heart. Somewhere Thyrza 
was in need—in despair, it might be— 
and he alone could succor her. This, 
too, not in gratitude, because he wore 
his life now as a gift of her courage; it 
was that always he saw her seated on 
the ground in a dim glow of light, the 
baby on her knees, her small, pale face, 
in its dark hood, looking out into the 
night, hopeless, unflinching. Her mute 
lips, her sorrowful eyes cried to him, 
out of all the world, to save her. She 


had been cast upon the trail for him in 
the hour when the dregs of his cup of 
life had been bitter as death upon his 
lips. Her extremity had been his op- 


‘ portunity to prove himself still a man. 


God—of whom he had not thought in 
years—had granted him a woman gen- 
tle as summer wind, pure as_ winter 
snow, steadfast as the stars, that all the 
parched roots of honor, deep planted 
in him, might be watered into bloom 
again. 

Range could not sleep in the open 
such bleak nights, yet at every cabin 
door upon which he knocked he ran the 
risk that some one might greet him by 
name. He had been so long an outstand- 
ing figure in the territory ; he had fallen 
with so startling a crash! But no one 
recognized him. In time he came to old 
Kench’s. The old miner greeted him 
as if he had left the day before, urged 
him to stay, could tell him only that he 
had left Thyrza with the sisters “back 
along.” 

On to the mission he rode. And now, 
indeed, the land craved wary walking, 
his very own country. Twice he rec- 
ognized a lonely passer on the trail as 
a former comrade; could he have been 
known, as well? The short, sharp days 
drawing into fierce nights kept men 
close at home; therein lay his safety. 
For lodging he chose the most remote 
cabins. 

With a long, sighing breath, like a 
hunted animal that darts at last into 
its lair, he finally alighted at the mis- 
sion. The good sisters were curious as 
birds, but far more credulous. .They 
never connected the tall stranger, pallid 
and gaunt from illness, with any ugly 
story that weeks ago might have floated 
over their walls. Range told them, with 
a frankness that eased his heart, that 
he was no brother, nor old friend of 
Thyrza’s, but her lover, if he might 
find her and woo her. The sisters be- 


moaned their ignorance of their guest’s 
A man had come, a messenger 


way. 














from Thyrza’s stepfather ; she. had gone 
with him. They had not liked his ap- 
pearance or his ways, nor had Thyrza 
herself. She had clung to them, had 
told them: “I must go to my stepfa- 
ther. I promised my mother to stay 
with him,” then had ridden away, with 
a weary face and eyes deep with tears. 
That had been weeks ago. 

Range set his jaws doggedly. With 
patience he squeezed dry all the stories 
of Thyrza’s stay at the mission. They 
yielded two drops of information; her 
mother’s maiden name had been Thyrza 
Gray, and Nathan Gray, her mother’s 
brother, had once owned a big ranch 
beyond Chimney Mountain. Toward 
Chimney Mountain he made ready to 
go. 

One question he must ask, though the 
words cut him. He>stood at the door 
of the mission, the Indian servant hold- 
ing his horse in the courtyard. 

“Mother,” to the small, black figure 
beside him, “did Thyrza never speak 
about a man that found her in the 
snow ?” 

“She told us an old man in Crow 
Gulch brought her into his cabin.” 

He twisted his hat in his hands. “She 
never said—my name?” 

“No, nor any man’s.” Suddenly 
from their low-bending look the sis- 
ter’s eyes leaped up at him like a sword 
thrust. “My son, Thyrza is a good girl. 
I who tell you know.” 

He rode away with the same curious 
bewilderment fogging his brain that 
Thyrza herself caused in him. 


’ 


A great moon, hard and cruel, blazed 
in cold fire across the frozen river. On 
either bank the land was iron-gray with 
frost or blue-black with pine shadows. 
No trail showed through in it, nor mark 
of human habitation. It was a mourn- 
ful world, forgotten by man, haunted 
by prowling shapes of fox and wolf, 
breathed upon ever and again by a long, 
wailing gust of wind. Range, on the 
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near side of the bank, dropped the reins 
of his horse from his numb fingers, slid 
off its back, and sat down on a bowlder 
thrust up out of the ice. He was too 
cold to ride, too weary to walk, too dis- 
heartened to go on. For days he had 
been seeking Nathan Gray’s ranch, al- 
ways just twenty miles farther. To- 
night he was clear off the trail in this 
No Man’s Land. He beat his hands 
against his sides; it was like striking 
wooden blocks on boards. 

“What’s the use of goin’ on?” he 
asked his horse gravely. “This ain't 
the road to anywhere.” 

The horse sidled up close, blowing his 
nostrils in and out with a crackling 
sound in the stfll cold. 

“What’s he scent?’ Range listened 
with sharp-set nerves. Hark! Was 
that far, far-away sound the hunting 
cry of timber wolves? His dulled 
senses slid away from the effort; he 
flung his arm around his horse’s neck 
and let it muzzle its head down into his 
breast. It was warm and living in this 
frozen, dead world. 

“This is goin’ to work the right way 
to freeze to death,’ he whispered into 
the soft ears. “Just drop off into a 
nice, warm sleep, an’ forget to wake 
up.” 

His face sunk forward into the mane. 

“Peterin’ out mighty small, eh, boy?” 
His voice was sodden with sleep. “But 
we did fight, these two days back, like 
little men, didn’t we?” 

The horse whickered softly; then, as 
its rider made no sound, sent out a high 
call of distress. aad 

“Bet he does hear wolves. Wait, ol’ 
chap, till I get five minutes’ nap. Then 
we'll up an’ at ’em. I wish I was sure 
my little girl was in a safe place to- 
night.” 

His words faltered and dropped out; 
his whole weight sank over onto the 
horse; his brain lost grip on the world 
around him. 

Then suddenly he heard a cry, frail, 
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“Don't you dare to touch him! Don't you dare! If you murder him, you got to murder me, too.” 


piteous, far off, drowned out by a 
mixed, babbling sound that ended in 
the keening howl every woodsman 
knows. His eyes were heavy, his sight 
thick, yet he strained to make out on 
the crest of the divide across the river 
a slender shape that silhouetted itself 
against the fire-flooded sky, then fled on 
winged feet down toward him. In a 
flash the ridge was black with running 
figures that gave tongue while their 
low-hung bodies ate up the distance. 
The figure was a woman—a girl—yes, 
by the long, hooded cloak and flying 
hair he knew it for Thyrza! 

Every muscle in his body fought, 
snapping, to break the trance of sleep; 


his blood hammered at his heart till the 
walls seemed like to burst. With a 
shout that wrenched his lungs he sprang 
to his feet, snatched his gun from the 
saddle, and aimed. 

The night was as still as a hushed 
room, the river and bank lay empty be- 
fore him. His horse stood with bent 
knees and hanging head. Range him- 
self shook like a broken man; sweat 
beaded his forehead. 

“God,” he quivered forth—but the 
name was not an oath—“I was dream- 
in’ a 

He tightened his saddle with twitch- 
ing fingers. ‘Maybe she is hunted by 
wolves—somewhere, somehow—an’ I 











sleep here like a hound by the fire. 
She’s saved my life again!” 

Stiffly, pain stabbing each numbed 
nerve, he crawled into the saddle, 
spurred up his horse, and began again 
the unequal march against death. . He 
forced his horse along the ice of the 
river, up the bank, on to the ridge. It 
was desperate work for man and beast; 
the former swung in the saddle, faint 
with cold and weariness, but grinding 
his knees into his horse’s side, his heels 
into the stirrups. He would not die 
while Thyrza lived and needed him. He 
set his teeth over her name and held up 
on the bridle. Sometimes she glided 
ahead of him, a hooded wraith; some- 
times she lay, warmly human, in his 
arms. Always, as on that night when 
she had been with him in actuality, her 
spirit forced him on. So, groaning, 
stumbling, swaying, they crossed the 
ridge, and saw in the hollow, a scant 
mile away, the twinkling lights of a 
ranch. 


The big, mild ranch owner shook the 
ashes from his pipe onto the hearth, 
brought the legs of his chair down to 
the floor, and faced Range squarely. 
He had a patriarchal type of face and 
kind eyes. 

“You tolerable warm an’ fed up?” 
His rumbling voice rolled on every R. 

Range, in a big chair the other side 
of the fire, nodded, smiling. 

“I’m comfortable as they make it, 
thank you, sir!” 

His host’s serious look dwelt on him 
ponderingly; in its calm depth was a 
certain piercing quality. He himself 
had opened the door to Range, and was 
apparently the only person in the house. 
After a long minute he spoke: 

“T ain’t askin’ your name, for I don’t 
want to hear it. My name’s Nathan 
Gray.” ‘ 

“IT came here because I knew who 
owned this ranch. I wanted to see 
you.” 
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“No, you didn’t, an’ I haven’t no 
desire to see you, neither. You've par- 
took o’ my food an’ you've warmed at 
my fire. I can’t hurt ye now. But in 
the mornin’, when the boys come back, 
they'll feel different. You got to pull 
out o’ this at sunup!” 

Range shot him a hawk glance, hard 
as iron, steady as steel. 

“T’ll go in ten minutes, when I’ve got 
my answer to one question.” 

“You can’t move on to-night.” The 
other shook his gray head slowly. “It’s 
a wonder you wasn’t froze to death 
reachin’ here. What you aimin’ to 
make when you set out?” 

“Here. The ranch o’ Nathan Gray.” 

Still the older mildness studied the 
young intensity. 

“I guess you’ve forgot me, but- I 
ain’t you. I’ve heard o’ you consider’- 
ble this ten year past, but I never see 
you but once. ‘Twas in a_ public 
place.” His voice kept its kind slow- 
ness. 

“The courthouse, where I was tried 
for my life an’ sentenced to leave the 
terr’tory,” Range took him up evenly. 
“T did leave it—or mighty near—but 
I’ve come back, to hunt for your 
niece.” 

Gray’s placid eyes rounded, but his 
voice did not quicken. 

“You tell me the name o’ that niece.” 

“Thyrza. Her mother was your sis- 
ter, Thyrza Gray.” 

He did not fend any more. “What’s 
your will o’ her?” 

Range hung in the wind an instant; 
then, with the courage that was in the 
courses of his blood, he told his story, 
without explanation or flourish, straight 
down to the bone. 

Nathan Gray heard him, with un- 
moved face, to the end. 

“You want to wed her?” he asked, in 
his noncommittal voice. 

Range’s gaunt face twitched; a great 
surge of red leaped into it. 

“T want to see her safe,” he said 
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simply. “I got that idea so fixed in my 
head there’s not much room for any 
other—yet.” 

“You been joggin’ round this coun- 
try a fortnight huntin’ her?” 

“Yes.” 

e “Nine men out o’ every ten in it 
could spot you a mile—you know that?” 

oo, 

“You made a goodish start a hun- 
dred miles or more beyond Dode’s?” 

es oad 

“An’ you was condemned an’ sen- 
tenced justly? You did the act you 
was cused of ?” 

“You heard me that day own up to 
- 

“Do you deem the boys will drink 
in your love story an’ let you run scot- 
free a second time?” 

Range leaped to his feet. “Do you 
deem you've got me in the witness box 
to sweat out my secrets?” 

Gray rose deliberately. “I'd like to 
shake hands with you.” His ponder- 
ous hand reached for the other’s lean 
one. 

Range’s lids smarted; he was no 
more than a little boy, reproved, for- 
given. The two men held each other’s 
hands in silence. 

“T don’t set my approval to your past, 
leastways that just behind you. But 
this comin’ back for the girl Well, 
you’ve done as a man should, an’ I'll 
bear my part likewise toward you.” 

He walked the length of the cabin 
twice before he sat down again to begin 
with the inward voice of one musing: 

“Me an’ Thyrza was mighty close 
brother an’ sister. She followed my 
fortunes all the way from Ohio here, 
ridin’ in a prairie schooner while I 
walked by the cattle. On the trail she 
met up with Robert Dwight—a well- 
meanin’ boy he was, but a weaklin’— 
an’, there bein’ a parson among us, 
wedded him ‘tween two days, for all I 
could say again’ it. It shook my trust 
in her affection to me, that did. He 





drifted round considerable for a few 
years, then he died o’ a fall an’ Thyrza 
come back to me, with her little girl. I 
hadn’t never wed. She was all the kin 
I had, an’ I thought a good deal o’ them 
both, specially the little girl.” He 
passed his hand over his mouth. 

“T lived over near Painted Rocks, 
then, and Thyrza—my _ sister—got 
"quainted with a man in that town. 
Hell don’t hold no meaner.” He spat 
into the fire. “I forbid her to’So much 
as look at him. She run off with him 
an’ wed him. I never saw her again.” 

Range made a sound of sympathy. 
The other went on in his deep, slow 


voice: “I understood he killed her by 
inches. When she was gone, I tried to 


get the Jittle girl, but she’d growed up 
some an’ she’d promised her mother 
she’d stick by her stepfather an’ he'd 
adopted her before some kind o’ a 
court an’ judge. So I was ‘bliged to let 
her go with Mertice.” 

“Mertice? George Mertice!” 

“Him. She's lived in his hotels, or 
dance halls, or whatever he’s pleased 
to call *em} an’ waited on his customers 
an’ danced for ‘em an’ sang for ’em, till 
last fall the community was sickened 0’ 
his ways an’ drove him an’ his pal, 
Bland, hotfoot over the mountain. He 
dragged her ‘long, same as he done her 
mother before her, but she couldn’t hold 
the pace; so he—runnin’ from the 
sheriff, ye mind—dropped her on the 
trail to freeze or starve or go out any 
way she found handiest.” 

Range flung out his clenched fist. 
“That little sweet thing at—Mertice’s!” 

“At Mertice’s!” repeated the other 
somberly. 


“Where is she to-night?’ Range was 


on his feet as if he would rush out to 
seek her under the blighting moon. 
“T’ve tol’ ye,” Gray went on, unre- 
garding, “because you've showed your- 
self fit to start again an’ I won't have 
you handicapped.” 
‘“\What do you mean?” 
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“You ain’t goin’ to wed a girl that’s 
been at Mertice’s.” 

Range’s fist was in the other’s face. 

‘“‘She’s as pure as that sky out there.” 

“At Mertice’s?” Again that name 
of fear. 

“In hell!” 

“You can’t touch pitch an’ not be 
tarred, lad.” 

“She can!” 

“You think so?” 

“Am | a fool or a boy not to know? 
I’ve been runnin’ these ranches since 
long before I was twenty, at Put-in- 
Bar, Dode’s, Thieves’ Fork Oh, 
you never saw her!” 

Nathan Gray watched him with odd 
care. .“Yes, I have!”’ 

“Then you're a fool!” savagely. 

The other did not notice. ‘She’s 
sweet, she’s brave, she’s got a lovin’ 
heart—but she can’t be innocent.” 

“She ain’t ignorant, if that’s your 
meanin’. How could she be, poor little 
girl, trailed after that animal?’ His 
voice broke like a woman’s. “But she’s 
good. The sister said it, she says it, 
an’ I’m sure of it—as—as death!” 

The older man “Maybe 
you're right. You love her; that gives 
you a way 0’ seein’ into her I'll never 
get.” He stated this great truth simply, 
then he walked to a door in the back 
of the room. “You want to wed her 
still ?”” 

“Tf she'll take me when she knows 
who I am.” 

“She don’t suspicion nothin’? 

“Not a word. I’ve told her my name 
is Range. It’s my middle name, but I’ve 
never used it.” 

“What you goin’ to tell her for? You 
got to travel out o’ the country—’tain’t 
likely where you’re goin’ she'll meet 
your ol’ pals.” 

The younger man laughed rather 
sadly. “It’s my name, you see.” 

“Well”—with his unemphatic grav- 
ity—“I guess the folks back at Holt’s 
Ferry called it a mighty pretty one.” 








sighed. 
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“That! ‘Twas years ago—I was a 
boy ” he mumbled confusedly. 

The big ranchman smiled for the first 
time that evening. He flung open a 
door and. called drawlingly : 

“Oh—Thyrza!” 

Again Range was on his feet. 

“Here!” 

“*’Most a week. Rode up with an 
Injin an’ his squaw. They was con- 
nected with that baby you’ve told ’bout, 
some way, an’ picked her up from the 
last place where Mertice flung her 
down. She never mentioned none 0’ 
the things you’ve been relatin’. Just 
walked in an’ begged shelter.” 

“You took her in—if she did come 
from Mertice’s?” 





For the first time the big fellow was 
pricked to heat. “Who do you think 
I am to shut the door agin’ a woman— 
my own blood at that?” 

A flicker of feet down some long 
room, then Thyrza was with them, thin 
and white as Range himself, but with 
that look of a life within beyond the 
touch of time or chance that had struck 
him by the fire. He could not speak; 
he could only hold her hand in a 
strange, grave silence, while she smiled 
at him in the tender way he remem- 
bered from his sick dreams. He heard 
Nathan Gray leave the room. 

“I’ve mighty nigh died tryin’ to find 
you, dear.” He said it in a whisper. 
“I’m Jim Neal, him they outlawed.” 

“You shouldn’t have come back.” 
Her free hand she slid up along his 
arm. 

“Ain’t you surprised? Did Gray tell 
you?” 

She smiled adorably as he had seen 
her smile at the Indian baby. “You 
told me yourself that night when we 
talked in the cabin, your face an’ your 
voice.” 

“An’ you defended me because you 
knew ie 

“What hunted folks suffer.” 
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“Thyrza”’—he lifted her hand against 
his cheek—*I killed Crea!” 

“You saved me that night, a life for 
a life.” 

He smiled as he had on Gray, his 
hard face softening wistfully. “You 
can’t square things that way.” 

She gave him the deepest look of un- 
derstanding. “No, you can’t square 
things that way,” in a creed as stern as 
his own. 

“Thyrza, dear little girl”—he put his 
arm about her and felt her shrink from 
him in the old way, then gradually loose 
resistance and slip down into the hol- 
low of his shoulder—‘I’m an_ out- 
law ~ 

apo am I.” 

“You're an innocent 
crushed her in his hold. “But I can 
start again. I've got the force in me if 
only I have the courage for it. There's 
other places where no one can fling up 
what’s gone against us. Shall we begin 
again together ?”’ 

Her mysterious eyes questioned in a 
search that pierced. “Would you go 
farther an’ faster alone?” 

“Listen! If you'll go with me, I can 
win back to be the man I was once, 
lookin’ every one in the face, not 
skulkin’ like a coyote. If I go alone— 
I’m a broken man forever.” 

Suddenly she flung herself free. 





one!” He 


“You haven’t been told—about me 
I live e 

“At Mertice’s. That life never 
touched you. You’re white in your 
heart as that moonlight.” 

A piteous little cry came from her: 
“Look !” 

He saw she held her arm toward the 
light, the sleeve drawn up above the 
scar he had noticed before. 











“There was a man once—he was a 
friend of my stepfather’s—of Mertice’s 
—he tried to take me with him 

“He knifed you?” 

“T struck at him. In the struggle, 
I got that slash. I couldn’t go with him. 
I'd have died first—an’—I was all 
alone!’ By voice and gesture and look 
she pleaded with him to understand. 

He remembered how she had said, 
“It’s my sign,” and now, indeed, he un- 
derstood the battles that had given her 
eyes their sad wisdom, and the victories 
that had worn through the flesh over 
her spirit, shining white within. 

His arms around her trembled. “I 
don’t need a sign, dear,” he whispered, 
his cheek pressed down into her soft 
hair. 





Her voice came up to him in broken 
murmurs of love. “I'll go anywhere in 
the world with you, Range—Jim—be- 
cause you believed in me.” 
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A Church Tor Sale 
[GHT patiently it bears its plight— 
The signs that blot its pane, 
The tarnished cross that once shone bright, 
The dust, the weather stain. 
So long a temple; now mere space 
Cried in the common market place! 


Hushed are the notes that wandered there 
Sweet as a thrush’s trill, 
Prayerlike themselves, and following prayer. 
The spoken words are still, 
Yet, unappraised in noisy marts, 
They echo, echo in men’s hearts! 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE “OLD-TIME CHRISTMAS” 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


T is a favorite habit of us Oslerized old people of forty 
and more to look backward and prate longingly of —— 
the good days of yore. Some of us even retrograde 

to candles and fireplaces, and pretend that these house- 





hold inconveniences marked an era far superior in solid 
comforts to these latter days of electric lights and fur- 


naces, 





I'd like to see you other praters—excuse me, however 


—seated for an evening of candle in one hand and weekly 





paper in the other, or of toasting the feet in the fireplace 

















and keeping the back warm with a shawl! One homeo- 

















pathic dose in this wise would prove a cure, I wager. 














Privately speaking, I’ve been there. It has been my 

















blessed privilege to spend a few weeks, now and again, 

















in primitive surroundings which so closely paralleled the 














days of golden “back home” that we read by candle, 
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lantern, or at best one kitchen lamp; toasted our feet 





























in the fireplace or at best the kitchen oven; and bathed in 

















a washbasin or the creek. And, by thunder, for a short 














time after that the modern tenement had a powerful 














appeal! 














So much for the “good old days” in the flesh instead of 

















in the fancy; and I have an idea that the “old-time 














Christmas” might be included. Should one go back and 




















“taste the substance of it, one would find that it was of 

















a brand no better than the brand of to-day—and con- 





tained nothing that one couldn’t duplicate if one wished 


to, except certain faces. 





However, mine is not the hardened heart that would 
deprive us old folks of our luscious lingerings amid the 
phantoms of the old-time Christmases, “though lost to 
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sight, to memory dear.” Visions of the gathering of the 
clans, of snow and bells, of feverish curiosity and tan- 
talizing glimpses, of brimming Christmas Eves and of 
sudden awakenings into a Christmas dawn wherein all 
things good are to be revealed at last, of a morning 
pulsating with “Merry Christmases” and jollity, and of 
a day through which everybody is a millionaire in heart’s 
content! Hooray for the old-time Christmas, from 
which succeeding years have strained avarice and cupidity 
and ingratitude and disappointment and all that! 
Heigh-ho! But those were the really Christmases. We 
don’t have such Christmases any more. Nope. 

Don’t we? Well, if not, why not? Here is the world 
of human beings with more cause than ever before to be 
happy. There are critics who say that the world has 
been spoiled by prosperity, and that it takes more to 
please, at Christmas, than it used to. We have so much 
in between times that Christmas is no contrast to the 
general run of affairs. But if we’ve got more, and Christ- 
mas requires more, then we have it, haven’t we? 

I don’t see that it is any detriment, or any bar sinister 
on the Christmas shield, that whereas we formerly were 
“pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw,” we now 
are delighted with an automobile or a diamond necklace. 
When the rattle and the straw were a Christmas suffi- 
ciency, they demanded about as much forethought and 
planning and expectation as do the cut-and-dried gifts 
of to-day. Shucks, I remember when Billy Carmichael, 
a personal friend of mine, got for Christmas a brass 
watch with movable hands, slung on a brass chain with 
a brass-and-glass charm attached. No Christmas auto- 
mobile or diamond necklace ever has come into our 
neighborhood, since, quite to cap the climax up-built, 
at one stroke, by Billy’s brass watch, chain, and charm. 

No, there I go again, idealizing the old-time Christ- 


mas in image ofa brass watch. The brass watch was 














the best to be had, for a boy, in those days; and that 
kind of a Christmas was the best Christmas, too, to be 
had. However, there is no sin in prosperity itself—or, 
say, in being prosperous and showing it, and in enjoying 
Christmas according to the modern methods. Of course, 
if one wishes to sleep on Christmas Eve in the garret, 
break ice, Christmas morning, in the wash pitcher, and, 


half frozen, go clumping down to an orange and a pair 


of red mittens, one may. I'll take my Christmas. love 
and good will according to the twentieth-century pre- 
scription—even including warm water at the tap and a 
new automobile at the curb. 

Maybe Christmas, to-day, is being commercialized a 
teeny bit, in certain quarters. This appears to be a com- 
mercialized age, when value is considered more than 
sentiment. And yet I don’t know, either. With music, 
scenery, free parks, moving pictures, would you really 
say that it is any more of a commercialized age than a 
hundred years ago, when vegetables were prized above 
flowers in the garden, and the potato bin in the cellar 
viewed with contempt the geranium pot in the window— 
where the geranium froze, anyway? In those times 
which hedge about the old-time Christmas, most of the 
year’s sentiment was devoted to one celebration. 

The fact is we have all the concomitants for Christmas 
to-day, as in the “good old days” of a sweet simplicity 
that gains in enchantment the farther it recedes. We 
have much more to be happy about, and much more to 
do with; that is the only reason why we demand more. 
The chances are that the Christmas spirit is no less than it 
ever was, by and large. But should it really be lacking 
—reduced when measured out by dollars and cents, or 
cracked when stretched to cover an automobile instead of 
a pair of red mittens—whose fault is that? Our own 
entirely ; yours and mine. 


Christmas cannot be purchased with'gifts ; that, indeed, 
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is the truth—although the empty stocking makes a touch- 
ing story. I don’t suppose the gift itself cuts any greater 
figure to-day than it did in brass-watch-and-red-mitten 
time, and it certainly does not exact greater effort. But 
I’ve had a notion to write to our congressman at Wash- 
ington and ask him to ask the president—with whom, we 
understand, he is very intimate—to make a law that on 
Christmas in these United States there shall be no giv- 
ing and receiving of presents—just as in certain clubs it 
is a rule—carefully framed—that there shall be no giving 
and receiving of tips. 

This would strip Christmas to the bones, and then 
would we see what Christmas, the real Christmas, is and 
isn’t. The law wouldn’t work, any more than the tip 
rule works; and it assuredly wouldn't bring the old-time 
Christmas back, because the difference between the old- 
time Christmas and the down-to-date Christmas is one of 
degree and not of quality. 

So, instead of harking yonder to the old-time Christ- 
mas, and drawing invidious comparisons and casting 
slurs upon the methods of to-day, let’s all get together 
and enjoy the giving and the receiving and the prosperity 
and even the munificence that enable us to make the new 
Christmases so much bigger in the substance than the old. 
If there is any reform necessary, quit talking about it and 
do it. Don’t let’s postpone until next year the grand 
and perfect celebration. Christmas comes once a year, 
as formerly; and there’s no law against trying to have a 
merry Christmas this year and another next year, also. 

Here, then, is a cheer for a merry Christmas, as much 
so in these generous automobile days as in those other 
generous red-mitten days. Here’s for a merry Christ- 
mas, from a diamond necklace to a slap on the back, just 


to show the shades of our fathers that the world is a 


better, brighter, braver world than it ever has been, on 


the twenty-fifth of December or any other day. 
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Che Vive Little Prankfurters 


By Parker 


Villmore 


Author of “The Hickory Limb,” “The Young Idea,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


M Y invitation ran thus: 
You are cordially. invited to 


attend a Dinner in honor of the 
Five Little Frankfurters at one by the 
Alarm Clock on Christmas Day. You 
may come early and work. Among the 
other Grown-ups present there will be 
only Yourself and Molly and Yours 
as ever, PETER.” 

“P. S—If you insist on bringing 
something, let it be candles—Christmas 
candles for the tree and ordinary ones 
for the table. Nothing else!” 

Peter is poor, and lives in a tene- 
ment, but he gives the best Christmas 
parties I know anything about. Peter 
is a writer, and not a very successful 
one. He’s incurably romantic, and, in 
this day of brutal realism, writes whim- 





sical tales of kings and dukes and lovely. 


princesses. 

Editors say: “Beautifully done, but 
what we want nowadays are stories 
nearer home, of shopgirls, say, and po- 
licemen. Take O. Henry, now——” 

And Peter, looking at them blankly, 
stammers out: “But I’m not O. Henry! 
I’m Peter Mackenzie.” 

That is true—Peter is himself, and 
I’m not sure that it isn’t just being him- 
self which gives to his parties so dis- 
tinctive a charm. 

To get to Peter’s rooms you have to 
pass through the worst section of 
Hell’s Kitchen, where want and squalor 
and vice meet you at every step. 
Stunted, ill-nourished children play in 
the gutters; youths, with faces already 
K 
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bearing the marks of spiritual and 
moral wreck, loiter about pool-room 
doors and stare at you insolently as you 
pass; from behind broken shutters and 
torn shades you feel rather than see 
the gaze of furtive eyes that are ever 
on the watch. 

Then you turn in at Peter’s door 
and Peter receives you with all the 
grace of a courtier. His living room is 
the ordinary living room of a tenement 
apartment with sink, stove, and station- 
‘ary tub. From Peter’s manner, the sta- 
tionary tub might be a cabinet of 
ivories, the sink a marble fountain. 
Peter waves you to a chair as he might 
to a throne. He exhibits to you the 
view from his window. Unaided, you 
might suppose that view an aggrega- 
tion of gloomy gas tanks. Peter talks 
about Greek columns and moonlight on 
the Coliseum. 

In much the same way, he tells you 
about his wonderful neighbors: the 
wooden-legged man at the corner, the 
little seamstress upstairs, the boys who 
bring him coal. The wooden-legged 
man turns out to be the proprietor of 
one of the pool rooms and the coal boys 
are recruited from the youths who fre- 
quent his establishment. No matter. 
As Peter talks, you begin to. feel that 
on your journey hither you have mis- 
judged the neighborhood sadly. 

Poor Peter! He seems to be happy. 
To him life is always a wonderful ad- 
venture. That, I grant, is something ; 
but not everything. I suppose he'll 
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never be able to marry Molly, And I 
don’t suppose Molly will ever be able 
to marry him. Molly is a miniature 
painter, at present engaged in what is 
known as commercial art. She designs 
the pictures for Elfin Underwear that 
decorates the cars of the subway and 
the elevated. Molly is a good business 
woman, and if she had only herself to 
think about, could easily marry Peter, 
but off somewhere in the country she 
has a family of small brothers who 
need an unconscionable supply of shoes 
and stockings and bread ‘n’ butter. 
Poor Molly! That’s how I always 
think of her, and yet I’ve never seen 
her anything but gay and bright and 
as full of the zest of life as Peter. 

They are both so shoutingly happy 
for no reason at all that of course their 
parties are successful. I found them 
on Christmas Day as excited as two 
children. 

“Enter, my lord!” Peter cried, in an- 
swer to my knock, and, with a deep 
bow, he ushered me in. I stood for a 
moment speechless, for the room had 
been transformed into a woodland 
bower with garlands of ground pine and 
great bunches of glistening laurel. 

“My little brothers sent me a barrel- 
ful from the country,” Molly explained. 
“TIsn’t it lovely? That's right—give Pe- 
ter the candles. When they’re ar- 
ranged, we'll be all ready. You help 
Peter. I must finish these wreaths.” 

“We be three artists,” Peter” said, 
“whom the world has not yet crowned 
with laurel. A fig for the world! To- 
day we will crown ourselves!” 

“Who are the five little Frankfurt- 
ers?” I asked. “And what are we go- 
ing to give them to eat?” 

“Roast chicken yum-yum!” Peter 
said, answering my last question first. 
“Can’t you smell it this blessed min- 
ute? You will when Molly opens the 
oven door. Before chicken, porridge 
with sugar and milk. That’s because 
soup is an acquired taste and the little 


Frankfurters have had no chance to ac- 
quire it. Also mashed potatoes and 
beans and bread ’n’ butter in unlimited 
supply. For dessert, jelly and bread. 
Did you know you were going to assist 
at so splendid a repast? Moreover, as 
a special secret, let me tell you that 
there are two fowl a-roasting, and the 
five little Frankfurters are expected to 
consume only the larger one.” 

“But why Frankfurters?” I per- 
sisted. 

Peter laughed. “Because they’re like 
a string of sausage, five of them, one 
right after another, the oldest eight, the 
youngest three. Besides, the family 
name is Frankfurst.” 

“They’re some starving -youngsters 
Peter has just found,’ Molly explained. 
“They were almost naked. They hadn’t 
been out of their miserable room since 
the first snowfall because they hadn’t a 
shoe or a stocking among them. We 
had an awful time getting them a few 
clothes. Every mother we know had 
just given away every shoe and dress 
and little pair of pants she could spare. 
We begged some things at last, didn’t 
we, Peter? You'll laugh when you see 
them! Oh, I tell you, we’re going to 
have some party this Christmas! And 
what do you think?” Molly went on. 
“Peter has finished a new story about 
a princess and a sewing-machine man. 
It’s wonderful—the best thing he’s ever 
done! He'll read it to us after the 
party.” 

Molly is nothing if not loyal to Peter. 
Suggest shopgirls and prize fighters to 
her and see what happens! 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Peter, glancing at the alarm clock, mur- 
mured: “It can’t be the Frankfurters 
yet. Their mother’s not to let them 
come till one.” 

He opened the door and at once ex- 
claimed: “Ah, Miss Nixon! A merry 
Christmas to you, madam! Won’t you 
come in?” 

A quietly 


dressed, middle-aged 
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Once inside the door, Josie, the oldest, held up her finger and whispered: “Now!” and, as her finger 


dropped, they chorused: “Merry Christmas!” 


woman entered. From her manner and 
general appearance, I knew what she 
was before Peter introduced her as a 
neighborhood visitor from the Chari- 
As she saw the table and the fes- 
tive decorations of the room she hesi- 
tated. 

“Come right in!” Peter urged. His 
words were all they should be, but his 
manner showed a trace of uneasiness. 

“Am I intruding on a party?” the 
newcomer asked, looking from Molly 
to me. We both had on our wreaths. 
Peter’s was still in his hand. 

“Not at all!’ Peter said. “Er—ah— 
in fact, the party isn’t for half an hour. 
Pray be seated. And—and won’t you 
have a wreath? We are all having 


ties. 


one.” He offered her the wreath in 
his hand as if it were an ice or a cup 
of tea. Undoubtedly Peter was a little 
flustered. : 

Miss Nixon smiled faintly. “If 
you're sure I'm not intruding, I'd like 
to talk to you a few minutes. It’s about 
the Frankfurst family. I think I’ve 
talked to you about them once before, 
Mr. Mackenzie. Do you remember?” 

Peter ruminated. “Seems to me I 
do. There are some children, aren’t 
there?” 

“Yes, five and a baby. They’re at- 
tractive, promising little youngsters, 
and we're trying hard to save them.” 

“It’s a worthless father, isn’t it?” 
Peter asked. 
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Miss Nixon nodded. “For five years 
we've done everything possible to make 
him support his family. He’s not a 
drunkard, but he’s weak and lazy, and 
he’s lost all sense of family responsi- 
bility. He’s perfectly willing to lie 
down and let other people take care of 
his wife and children.” 

“But the mother, Miss Nixon?” 
Peter spoke a little anxiously. “Isn’t 
she all right ?” 

“Yes, I think she is. But we can’t 
make her see that it would be for her 
own good as well as for the children’s 
to give up her husband or, at any rate, 
to give him up until he wakes to the 
fact that he owes her and his children 
some little responsibility.” 

“What are you trying to do?” Peter 
asked. 

Miss Nixon explained. Her manner 
was terse and a little dry. To her this 
was one case in many, and she had 
classified it scientifically. She knew 
whereof she spoke, and we listened to 
her with due respect. “ 

“The baby,” she said, “is ill and the 
mother ailing. They both need hospital 
attention. We have told Mrs. Frank- 
furst that we will take care of her and 
the baby if she will give us the five 
older children for six months. At the 
end of that time, if the father is able 
to provide a home, we'll return the older 
children.” 

“And if not?” Peter asked. 

“Then we provide for the children 
permanently.” 

“Ts there any likelihood of the father 
getting to work?” 

Miss Nixon sighed. “A chance—not 
a very good one, but the one thing 
we've got to go on. We have had a 
few cases where taking away the wife 
and children for a time has brought the 
man to his senses. If this doesn't, we 
feel that nothing will, and, of course, 
if nothing will, the sooner the children 
are properly taken care of, the better 
it will be both for them and for the 


community and for the country at large. 
But we can’t make the mother see 
this.” 

Molly had not yet spoken. Now she 
said: “I suppose the mother wants 
to keep the children herself.” 

“Yes.” 

“Isn’t that 
Nixon ?” 

Miss Nixon answered a little em- 
phatically: “It may be commendable, 
but it doesn’t solve our problem. A 
woman can’t go out working to sup- 
port her children and at the same time 
stay home and take care of them. If 
there’s one thing we have found out 
in the last twenty-five years it is this: 
children need to be taken care of.” 

It was Molly’s turn to sigh. “TI see.” 

“Our offer,’ Miss Nixon continued, 
“is in the nature of an ultimatum. Two 
days ago the mother agreed to give us 
the children provided we let her keep 
them over Christmas. She had to 
agree, for they were starving and prac- 
tically naked. To give them food and 
clothing just at this time, far from’ be- 
ing a kindness, would probably be the 
means of making the mother refuse this 
last offer of ours. The morning I saw 
you I was going about asking people 
to keep hands off.’’ Miss Nixon paused. 
‘“T’ve been working for two years to 
save those children, and I felt sure I 
was going to get them to-morrow. 
Now I don’t think I am. I’ve just seen 
them, and I find some one has given 
them clothing, and they are all washed 
and combed and ready, evidently, to go 
to a Christmas dinner.” 

Miss Nixon looked at us, and we, our 
guilt betraying us, looked stupidly at 
the table set for five places. 

“Oh, I say!” Peter exploded. “They 
ought to have something to eat on 
Christmas! Everybody ought!” 

For the first time, Miss Nixon showed 
a little impatience. “But the mistaken 
idea, Mr. Mackenzie, this sort of thing 
puts into the mother’s head! Here is a 


commendable, Miss 
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new friend who, she thinks, may tide 
them over to-day and to-morrow and 
the next day. By that time some one 
else may come along. This will be ex- 
cuse enough to refuse our offer for the 
children, and to lose the opportunity of 
testing out the man once and for all. 
Pretty far-reaching in results. And 
don’t you see the pauperizing effect of 
the whole thing? She’s a decent woman, 
but already she has learned that she can 
excite pity and charity by exhibiting the 
nakedneas of her children. She hasn't 
told me who her latest benefactor is, 
but she says there’s a kind gentleman 
who is interested in the children, and 
she thinks now she won’t have to give 
them up to-morrow.” Miss Nixon rose 
“T.have come to you, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, to ask your help in persuading 
her to give us the children when we 
come in the morning.” 

“But, Miss Nixon,” Peter cried, a 
little wildly, “answer me_ honestly. 
Don’t you think that all kids ought to 
have a good time on Christmas ?” 

Miss Nixon looked at Peter and 
laughed and her laugh was so full of 
kindness and understanding that it loos- 
ened the tension under which we had all 
been struggling. 

“Mr. Mackenzie,” 
don’t make me answer that! I’m trying 
awfully hard to do my duty in this case, 
and I know just what my duty is. Per- 
haps, though,” she added, “your duty 
may be different. from mine.” 

When she was gone, we sat looking at 
each other, silent and crestfallen. 

“Peter,” I ventured at last, “how 
could you, after Miss Nixon had asked 
you not to?” 

Peter shook himself impatiently. “TI 
haven’t given them anything to eat— 
yet!” He looked at the table unhap- 
pily. “Besides, she didn’t exactly ask 
me because at that time I didn’t know 
them. In telling me about another case, 
she mentioned the Frankfursts. I 
thought I’d take a look at them, and 


to go. 


she said, “please 
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the little beggars were so appealing that 
I swear I forgot all about what she had 
said, and before I knew it ” Peter 
broke off. . Then, to hide his discom- 
fiture, he began to scold: “These Chari- 
ties people don’t know everything! 
They make mistakes sometimes! Char 
ities or no Charities, every child in the 
world ought to have a good time on 
Christmas! Don’t you think so?” 

Yes, Molly and I both thought so, 
but, to save us, we couldn’t find words 
gay enough or loud enough to scatter 
the gloom that had gathered in our 
hearts. 

Then suddenly we had something else 
to think about, for there was a shuffle of 
small feet in the landing outside, a timid 
knock on the door, and a shout from 
Peter: 

“Quick! 
the candles! 


Draw the shades and light 
Here they are!” 


II. 

Yes, there they were, the whole 
string of them, from Josie, eight years 
old, as we soon learned their names, 
down through Clara, Eddie, Jimmie, to 
little three-year-old Louise. 

“Come in! Come in!” Peter cried, 
and they came, looking a little shy, but 
smiling and happy. 

Once inside the door, Josie, the old- 
est, held up her finger and whispered: 
“Now!” and, as her finger dropped, 
they chorused: “Merry Christmas!” 

“You darlings!” Molly exclaimed. 

Any woman would have called them 
darlings, for they were the chubbiest, 
rosiest, cleanest little youngsters imag- 
inable. Their skins were still glowing 
from a recent scrubbing and their hair 
stood out from shining scalps in soft, 
feathery little tufts. They were not 
like any children I had ever seen in 
Peter’s neighborhood; partly, I sup- 
pose, because they were clean, but, more 
than that, because they were well 
formed and apparently well nourished. 
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“Eat slowly!” we kept admonishing, 
y f 


Molly gloated over them one by one, 
patting their arms and bodies, and ex- 
pressing approval in those inarticulate 
little noises with which the instinct of 
motherhood expresses itself. 

They were grotesquely costumed, but 
I think we scarcely noticed this until 
Molly suddenly cried: “And _ their 
clothes! Do you see their clothes?” 

Then we looked, and as we looked, 
we laughed. We had to laugh, for they 
were in low-cut little summer dresses 


at first on their account, but soon on our own. 


and airy blouses over heavy winter un- 
derwear. Long-legged drawers took 
the place of stockings, and, on their 
feet, summer sandals the place of shoes. 
The smallest of them had neither dress 
nor blouse, but just the winter under- 
wear—a double set as we found out 
later—and pinned about her shoulders 
a baby’s shawl of French flannel. 
“And the littlest one!’ Molly cried. 
“What’s her name? Yes, Louise. Do 
you see Louise! Peter, a piece of pa- 
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per! Quick! I want to sketch her for 
Elfin Underwear! Don’t you see? I'll 
have a snow scene, with a shivery child 
or two in furs, then Louise just as she 
is here, and underneath the words: ‘A 
Child Who Is Dressed in Elfin Under- 
wear Needs Nothing More.’ Oh, isn’t 
she adorable!” 

She was, .and we three grown-ups 
stood looking at her and laughing until 
her baby face changed and her lips be- 
gan to quiver. 

“Louise!” Molly crooned, gathering 
the child in her arms. “You're not cry- 
ing, are you?’ What's the matter?” 

Sobs prevented Louise from telling, 
but Josie, the oldest, who was spokes- 
man for the clan throughout, offered a 
plausible explanation. 

“Louise thought she was going to get 
something to eat,” Josie said. 

In dismay we turned to the others. 
Their expressions, too, had changed. 
They were standing, all a-quiver, like 
excited little hounds, their noses in the 
air, sniffing the scent of roasting chicken 
that was rising in whiffs from the oven. 
We had certainly forgotten our duties 
as hosts. 

Peter tried hard to cover our confu- 
sion. “Dinner is served,” he announced, 
with all the dignity of a gorgeous but- 
ler. “Will the ladies and gentlemen be 
seated.” , 

“You better put me 
boys,” Josie suggested. 
ners ain’t very good.” 

“Tl take Louise,” 


the 
man- 


between 
“Their 


Molly remarked. 
She seated herself at the table, with the 


child in her lap. “Now, Peter, we’re 
ready. Porridge first.” 

“H’m!” grumbled Peter! 
you going to help serve?” 

“No, Peter,” Molly said firmly. “You 
two will have to serve. I'll have all I 
can do taking care of Louise.” 

The porridge course was simple 
enough. They finished their bowls 
quickly, and we gave them no second 


“Aren’t 
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portion. They might have gone on in- 
definitely on porridge alone, for, besides 
being unpampered, they were fearfully 
hungry. We really didn’t know how 
hungry they were until they began on 
the dinner proper. 

The plates of bread ’n’ butter already 
prepared disappeared in two minutes, 
and from then on I did nothing but cut 
bread and spread butter, while Peter 
carved chicken and served vegetables. 

“Eat slowly! we kept admonishing, 
at first on their account, but soon on 
our own. 

We labored under Josie’s directions. 
“Clara wants some more chicken,” she 
would and then add: ‘Say, 
‘Thanks,’ Clara. Eddie’s out of bread, 
but don’t you give him none, mister, un- 
less he says, ‘Please.” Don’t you grab 
like that, Jimmie! You won’t get nuth- 
in’ if you grab, will he, mister? Will 
you please give me some more potato 
and gravy? Oh, thank you, mister!” 

Funny little Josie! The responsibil- 
ity of family manners lay heavy upon 
her. She was the only one of them all 
whose thought was not entirely taken 
up with eating. She did pretty well in 
eating, but, even so, between her end- 
less “pleases” and “thank yous’ she 
could scarcely have managed to get 
more than half the number of mouth- 
fuls the others were stowing away. 

Molly did nothing but -eed Louise. 
Throughout the dinner she kept up a 
sort of monologue addressed partly to 
Peter, partly to Louise: 

“Now a little bread, dear. That’s 
right. Now some nice chickie and po- 
tato. Why, do you know, Peter, she’s 
so hungry that every time I give her a 
bite of bread her little lips close on my 
fingers. Not so quickly, dear. You 
may have all you want! That’s a good 
child.” 

Suddenly Molly spoke in a different 
tone. “Peter!” she said. “Peter!” 

Peter looked up, with the carving 
knife in his hand, and I paused in my 
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bread cutting. Molly was glaring at 
Peter with eyes that snapped and 
blazed. 

“Peter Mackenzie, I think that woman 
ought to be choked! These children 
are starving!” 

Peter was a little slow in understand- 
ing. “What woman?” 

“That Charities woman! She’s noth- 
ing but a cold-blooded machine! And 
she’s trying to make you into the same 
thing! What’s more, Peter Macken- 
zie, if you listen to her, I'll never speak 
to you again!” 

“Why, Molly!’ Peter murmured, a 
little weakly. In the flush of work, both 
he and I had forgotten Miss Nixon, as 
a criminal, no doubt, forgets for a mo- 
ment his guilt. Now, at Molly’s words, 
Miss Nixon seemed to rise before us 
like an unwelcome ghost, and we knew 
not where to turn to hide us from the 
reproof of her cold, accusing eye. For 
us the joy of the party was dimmed. 
Conscience began its dark work. 

“But, Molly,” Peter protested, in that 
idiotic fashion a man has of defending 
a stranger once some one attacks him, 
“you oughtn’t to speak of Miss Nixon 
in that way. She’s broadly experienced 
in social work, and, besides that, she’s 
kind and sensible.” 

“Peter Mackenzie,” Molly stormed, 
“will you stop always talking about that 
woman !” 

Peter tried to say it wasn’t he who 
had introduced the subject of Miss 
Nixon, and Molly was in a fair way of 
bursting into tears when we were all 
brought to our senses by the needs of 
the five little Frankfurters. It was 
Josie’s voice that broke the spell of our 
misunderstanding. 

“Say, mister, Clara says durst she 
have another piece of bread and gravy. 
Say, ‘Please,’ Clara. And Eddie wants 
some more chicken. And Jimmie won’t 
get no jelly if he grabs, will he, mis- 
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Peter and I went back to work with 
hearts that were a little heavy and that 
grew heavier as the afternoon wore on. 
Was Peter’s party to be the immediate 
cause of depriving these children of 
their chance in life? And, if so, was it 
not upon our souls that the responsi- 
bility rested ? 

Gorged at last to their utmost ca- 
pacity, the five little Frankfurters 
stopped eating just as Peter was about 
to attack the second chicken, and-as I 
began cutting the last loaf of bread. 
They got down slowly from their chairs 
and began to walk about a little un- 
steadily. Louise, in a costume that 
showed to advantage the lines of her 
small figure, was visibly swelled. 

“And now,” Molly said, “who wants 
to see a Christmas tree and the pretty 
things Santa Claus has brought ?” 

“Where? Where?” the five little 
Frankfurters shouted. 

“All close your eyes,” Molly ordered, 
“and wait till I tell you to open them. 
Josie, you make them close their eyes.” 

Josie was a strict disciplinarian, and 
while she was saying: “Now, Jimmie, 
don’t you peep! You better watch out, 
Clara, because if you look, you'll get 
struck dead, won't she, mister?” Molly 
took down the curtain that was hiding 
a little Christmas tree in the corner, 
and she and Peter lighted the candles. 

“Now!” Peter shouted, and the five 
little Frankfurters, opening their eyes 
with a pop, gasped out: “Oh! Oh!” 

Josie expressed herself further. “Oh, 
mister,” she said, “ain’t it pretty?” 

It was a pretty little tree, hung with 
tinsel and bright-colored balls. Piled 
around it on the floor were the games 
and books and toys that Peter and Molly 
had collected from the mother who had 
donated the underwear. There were so 
many treasures that each child had a 
first choice, and then a second. 

The distribution of toys usually 
marks the close of a Christmas party, 
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“Now!” Peter shouted, and the five little Frankfurters, opening their eyes with a pop, gasped 
out: “Oh! Oh!” 


but at this party the five little Frank- 
furters stayed on in the warmth and 
comfort of Peter’s room as long as we 
let them. They played quietly ; they re- 
turned again and again to the dazzling 
beauties of the tree; they took turns in 
blowing out the old candles and insert- 
ing new ones; Louise even took a little 
nap in Molly’s arms. 

Wersent them home in the late after- 
noon, each with a Christmas stocking 
of goodies as a last surprise. They 
were about to go when Molly thought 
of something new. 

“Peter,” she asked, “have you a large 
tin pail?” 

Peter had. 

“I’m going to send that other chicken 
and the rest of the vegetables to the 
mother. And there’s nearly a whole 
loaf of bread, isn’t there?” 


“But, Molly,” Peter protested, “that’s 
what we were going to eat ourselves! 
We haven’t had a bite!” 

“Peter Mackenzie,” Molly scolded, 
“you ought to be ashamed of yourself! 
You're as bad as that woman! Between 
you, you’re simply determined to starve 
this poor family to death!” 

Peter sighed unhappily. 
Molly ” he began. 

“Don’t talk to me!” Molly snapped. 
“I’m busy!” 

She packed the remaining chicken 
and the vegetables in the pail and gave 
it to Josie with the instructions: “You 
must bring back the pail, Josie.” 

“Sure I will!” Josie promised; and 
then, as the little cavalcade started, 
Josie bid us each farewell with a grate- 
ful: “Thank you, missus; thank you, 
mister; thank you, mister!” 


“Now, 
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III. 


They went, and we three grown-ups, 
left to ourselves, sat down rather 
heavily. 

“H’m!” murmured Peter, in a tone 
of assumed gayety that deceived no- 
body. “Nice party, wasn’t it?” 

“The five little Frankfurters will 
probably never forget it!’ I went on, 
with hollow enthusiasm. 

Molly began daubing her eyes with 
her handkerchief. “Peter Mackenzie,” 
she wept, “I’m having a horrible time! 
It’s the worst Christmas I’ve ever had, 
and—and I wish I were home with 
mother and the boys!” 

“Molly,” Peter protested, “don’t say 
that !” 

“T will say it!” Molly insisted. “Your 
Christmas party has been just horrid, 
and it’s all that woman’s fault, too!” 

“We'll get something to eat,” Peter 
suggested. “Then maybe we’ll feel bet- 
ter. Let’s all go out to the delicatessen. 
The air will do us good. Besides, I 
haven't a thing in the house but cof- 
fee.” 

Molly declared she wasn't hungry, 
but Peter was firm, and presently she 
put on hat and coat and we started out. 

It was already dusk. As we reached 
the street, Peter stopped us a moment to 
look across at his gas tanks. ‘There'll 
be a moon later,” he told us, “and the 
effect is wonderful. It’s like moonlight 
on the Coliseum.” 

Ordinarily, when Peter talks about 
his gas tanks, Molly gasps an incredu- 
lous, “Is that so, Peter?” but to-night 
she said nothing. 

At the delicatessen store we settled 
finally on sausage. “Piping hot saus- 
age,” Peter said, “and bread ’n’ butter 
and coffee are a good enough Christmas 
supper for any one. What do you say 
to frankfurters, Molly?” 

Molly gasped. ‘Peter Mackenzie, if 
you call them that, I won’t eat one of 
them! I'd as soon eat baby!” 
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Tears again threatened, and Peter 
hastened to correct himself. “I should 
have said wienerwurst. That’s what | 
meant.” And he gave the order: 
“About three dozen wienies.” 

We returned to Peter’s rooms and 
Peter began putting the place to rights, 
talking and laughing and making a great 
noise in a way that was intended to be 
an unmistakable imitatiom of a cheerful 
man. 

“And now,” he said, “first of all we'll 
have to wash some dishes. Then Molly 
can make the coffee on the gas burner, 
and we'll broil the wienies over the 
glowing coals.” 

But Molly was not to be cheered. 
“Can't we all rest a few minutes?” she 
begged. “I’m tired. And turn the light 
down, please.” 

I think we were all tired, for we sat 
there in the dim light, silent and listless, 
the only sound in the room the blatant 
alarm clock that went on shouting, 
“Tick! Tick! Tick! Tick!” as if that 
were the one thing in life worth saying. 

We were aroused by a knock at the 
door, Peter opened it, and in a moment 
we heard a woman’s voice saying: 
“Good evening, Mr. Mackenzie. Here 
is your pail, and thanks very much.” 

“Mrs. Frankfurst!” Peter — said. 
“Good evening! Won't you come in?” 

He held’wide the door and a woman 
entered. At sight of us she hesitated. 

“These are my two friends,” he said, 
“who helped me this afternoon with the 
children. I’m sure they’ll be glad to see 
you. Sit down, Mrs. Frankfurst.”’ 

Peter raised the gas and we saw the 
newcomer plainly. She had the slight 
figure and round shoulders of a woman 
who has nursed many babies. Her face 
was still young, but pale and very worn. 
Her clothes were shabby and even scant, 
and her manner had that air of timid 
apology which extreme poverty stamps 
upon so many of its victims. 

Molly moved over to her impulsively. 
“Mrs. Frankfurst, you have beautiful 
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children! I don’t see how you keep 
them so clean and rosy!” 

The mother’s face lighted up. “They 
are nice children, aren’t they? And, 
miss, they’re never sick—none of them 
but the baby. They’ve been- hungry 
sometimes, but I’ve always managed to 
keep them clean and healthy.” 

“They show that you take good care 
of them,” Molly said. 

Mrs. Frankfurst looked from one to 
the other of us. It was plain she had 
come with something on her -mind. 

“Mr. Mackenzie, sir,” began, 
“would you give me a little advice? I 
had about decided myself, but when the 
children came home and told me how 
kind you had been to them, I thought 
maybe I’d better talk to you about it 
because I want to do the right thing. 
And I thought you’d understand, too, 
because you’re poor yourself or you 
wouldn’t be living down here, would 
you?” 

She paused and Molly went quietly 
back to her seat. 

“You see, I’ve had an awful time 
this winter. I ain’t been well since the 
last baby, and the baby’s sick, and | 
ain’t been able to work. It’s this way, 
Mr. Mackenzie. The Charities want me 
to give up the children. But, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, they’re mine, and I don’t want 
to give them up!” Her face quivered 
and her eyes filled with tears. “Don’t 
you see, they’re mine!” 

“T don’t blame you one bit!’ Molly 
cried. “If they were mine, I wouldn’t 
give them up to the Charities or any 
other old thing!” 

“Molly!” Peter,begged. 

“Well, I just wouldn’t!” Molly in- 
sisted. 

“It’s this way,” Mrs. Frankfurst con- 
tinued. “If only I was well and strong, 
I could work. I’ve always worked. 
Now what I want to know is this: 
Why don’t they take care of them 
until I'm strong again and then give 
them back to me?” 


she 
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She appealed to Peter, and Peter an- 
swered her quietly: “Perhaps they 
think it’s your husband’s duty to support 
them, Mrs. Frankfurst, not yours,” 

‘But if I’m willing to, what business 
is it of theirs?” 

“IT suppose they think you’ve got 
enough to do just taking care of the 
children.” 

“But, Mr. Mackenzie, I’ve always 
taken care of them and worked out, too, 
except when I’ve been sick. You can 
ask anybody! I’m always working!” 

We did not doubt that. Her care- 
worn face and roughened hands were 
evidence enough of what she was 
saying. 

When Peter spoke again, it was on 
another subject. “Why doesn’t your 
husband do his share?” 

Mrs. Frankfurst sighed. 
just got out of the way 
suppose.” 

“Mightn’t he get back into the way 
of it if you were to leave him for a 
time?” ’ 

“T don’t know. Maybe so. The first 
two years we were married he was all 
right. He used to work steady. He 
was a truck driver. Then he lost his 
job, and he ain’t never seemed able to 
hold another one. He works a few 
days and then he turns up late some 
morning and they fire him. The Chari- 
ties have been wanting me to leave him, 
but I don’t see how I can. Don’t you 
know he’s kind of helpless, and he de- 
pends on me, and he’s never unkind to 
the children. Oh, if he was: unkind to 
them, I wouldn’t stand him a minute!” 

In a neighborhood where active bru- 
tality is common, the Frankfurst type 
of man is, I suppose, looked upon as 
something admirable. At any rate, his 
wife spoke as if it were. Molly snorted 
and Peter cleared his throat. 

“Do you know, Mrs. Frankfurst,” he 
said slowly, “you’re not really giving 
your husband a chance to make good? 
You’re willing to let him sit back while 
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“TJ know just how you feel,’ Molly told her. 


you support the children. Isn’t that 
so?” 

The woman looked at Peter a little 
defiantly. “That’s what the Charities 
are always saying! I don’t see what it’s 
got to do with it, either! Of course I’m 
willing to work for my children! Why 
not? They're mine!” 

“You’d go out every day to work, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“You bet I would if only I was strong 
again !”” 

“And I suppose you can’t see why 
the Charities people don’t want you to.” 

Mrs. Frankfurst wagged her head 
knowingly. “Oh, yes, I see, all right! 
They want to get my children away 
from me—that’s what they’re after!” 


“TI have four little brothers 
that I support, and I wouldn’t give them up for anything!” 


“No, no,” . Peter 
said gently. “It’s not 
that at all, Mrs. 
Frankfurst. The 
Charities people 
would rather have 

“you raise your own 


children than have 
any one else touch 
them.” 


She looked at 
Peter dubiously. She 
wanted to trust him, 
but fear was clutch- 
ing at her heart, and 
ignorance limited her 
understanding. ‘I'd 
like to know how you 
make that out,’ she 
said. 

“You will in a min- 
ute,’ Peter told her. 
“Now listen to me. 
Didn't the Charities 
find jobs for your 
husband year after 
year until they got 
out of patience with 
him?” 

Mrs. Frankfurst 
hesitated. Peter 
waited, and at last 
she answered: “Yes, I suppose so.” 

“You know they did, Mrs. Frank- 
furst. That was because they wanted 
to give him every chance to support his 
own family. If he had kept his jobs, 
you wouldn’t have had to go back to 
them for help, and then, don’t you see, 
they could never have asked you to give 
up the children? Isn't that true?” 

Peter paused again until she made 
the unwilling assent: “Maybe you’re 
right.” 

“Of course I’m right, Mrs. Frank- 
furst. Now they won’t give him any 
more jobs because they say he’s worth- 
less. They’ve done all they can. But 
they think that perhaps you can do 
something more. They think if you 
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leave him for a time, he may wake up 
and be a man again.” 
Impatiently she swept aside what 


Peter was saying. “I understand all 
that, Mr. Mackenzie, and maybe they’re 
right! Maybe he would wake up! But 
don't you see, sir, it’s not him that I’m 
thinking about? It’s the children! I 
don’t want to take no chances with my 
children. They’re mine! Now, what 
I want to know is this: Why won't 
the Charities take care of my children 
until I’m well and able to work for 
them, and then give them back to me? 
That’s what I want to know!” 

She had asked the same thing before, 
and Peter, evidently, had not answered 
her. He tried again in another way. 

“Mrs. Frankfurst, if you were out all 
day working, who would look after your 
children?” 

“Josie would. 
a real big girl.” 

“But Josie’s only a child, and she 
needs a mother herself.” 

“T don’t what you mean, 
Mackenzie. I don’t see why 
wouldn’t do. Josie’s real handy about 


Josie’s getting to be 


Mr. 


Josie 


see 


; i 
things. 

Peter looked about a moment in 
silence. “Mrs, Frankfurst,’ he began, 


“there’s a very good reason why Josie 
can’t take your place, and I’m sure 
you'll agree with me when you think it 
over.” He spoke quietly and slowly as 
he would to 4 child whose understand- 
ing was not very quick. “Mrs. Frank- 
furst, if it were daytime and _ hot 
weather, you and I could sit at this 
window of mine and look out into the 
street. And what should we see? We'd 
see dirty, hungry little children playing 
in the gutters. And while they’re play- 
ing, what are they learning? They’re 
learning bad words and worse things 
than bad words. You and I live here, 
and so we know the kind of things 
these children see and hear all the time. 
We know the kind of men and women 
that they see and hear. We know how 
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soon the bigger boys and girls become 
like men and women, and we know how 
quickly the little boys and girls copy 
the big ones. Now, Mrs. Frankfurst, 
why are these little boys and girls out 
on the street all day? I'll tell you 
why. For one of two reasons—either 
their mothers are too lazy or too vicious 
or too ignorant to look after them; or 
their mothers are out working for them, 
and so can’t look after them. 

“Now I want you to tell me, is there 
any chance in the world for children 
who see nothing day after day but vice 
and drinking and stealing and loafing? 
How can they grow up strong, healthy, 
honest, industrious? How can they? 
You and | know they can’t, and we 
know they don’t. We know what be- 
comes of little boys like Eddie and Jim- 
mie in just a few years.. When we see 
the big boys who spend their days loaf- 
ing about the pool room at the corner, 
we can’t help knowing. And we know 
what happens to the little girls, espe- 
cially if they’re pretty. We know those 
lodging houses right on this block, and 
we know what they are, and we know 
how those women coax the little girls 
in with promises of candy and ribbons, 
and we know what happens to the little 
girls.” 

While he was speaking Mrs. Frank- 
furst had tried once or twice to inter- 
rupt and Peter had silenced her. Now, 
as he paused, she broke out a little 
frantically: “Yes, Mr. Mackenzie, I 
know all that! It’s true! I know it is! 
But my children ain’t like that! I keep 
them in—honest, I do! You can ask any 
one! I never let em run wild! I don’t 
want them to learn all those bad things 
—you know I don’t!” 

She looked at Peter appealingly, and 
Peter shook his head. 

“But don’t you see, Mrs. Frankfurst, 
if you’re not at home to look after 
them, they will learn all these bad 
things? How can they help it? It 
won’t be their fault. You can’t keep 
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them shut up in a room while you're 
out. You can now because they’re 
babies, but not later. And poor little 
Josie can’t take your place. She’s only’s 
a child with the others. How can she 
protect the others when she won’t know 
enough to protect herself? So, if you 
go off day after day, even if it is to 
support them, they will have to grow up 
in the street just like these children 
we've been talking about. Don’t you 
see they will?” 

For a moment she made no answer, 
then the sudden despair in which she 
bowed her head was answer enough. 
“Oh, Mr. Mackenzie,” she sobbed, “‘] 
see what you mean! I see now! It’s 
what Miss Nixon has kept telling me, 
and | didn’t understand her! What am 
I going to do? What am I going to do? 
They’re mine, and I want them, but I 
don’t want them to go to the bad!” 

The tears streamed down her face, 
and she rocked herself back and forth 
in an abandon of grief. Molly came 
over and put a hand on her shoulder. 

“T know just how you feel,” she told 
her. “I have four little brothers that 
I support, and I wouldn’t give them up 
for anything!” 

The Frankfurst | woman 
eagerly through her tears. 
mean you work for them?” 

Molly nodded. 

“And do you take care of them, too?” 

Molly shook her head. “I couldn’t 
take care of them. I’m too busy earn- 
ing money. But I don’t have to take 
care of them because my mother’s 
alive.” 


peered 
“Do you 


“And I ain’t got nobody—nobody !” 
the other sobbed. 


We could not comfort her, for we 
had no comfort to offer, so we had 
to let her sob herself out. 

“T can’t let them go!” she kept re- 
peating. “They’re mine, and I love 
them! But—but I’d do anything to 
keep them from going to the bad! 


You know I would, Mr. Mackenzie! 
Wouldn’t I, miss?” 

“I’m sure you would,” Peter told her. 
“You’ve been a good mother, and you're 
going to do what’s best for your chil- 
dren now.” 

She grew quiet after a time. Her 
body fell into sad, drooping lines. Her 
hands relaxed. She stared unseeingly 
at the little Christmas tree. 

Presently she sighed. “I’m just 
thinking,” she said, “maybe it has been 
my fault partly. I suppose I ought to 
have nagged at him more and just 
made him get to work on time.” Half 
apologetically she turned to Molly. 
“You ain’t married, miss, so you don’t 
know how it is with a husband, You've 
got to keep at him and at him and at 
him until at last you just get so tired 
that it seems easier to you to go out and 
hustle yourself. I see now. That was 
the mistake | made. If I had just 
minded my own business and took care 
of the babies, and not tried to do his 
share, too, he’d have had to support us, 
wouldn’t he?” 

She paused and sighed, then went on 
as if thinking aloud: “And they ain’t 
any reason why he shouldn't do it now. 
He’s perfectly well and strong. It’s me 
that’s sick and worn out with babies 
and hard work and worry.” 

Her mental processes were slow, but 
at last they were in motion. She looked 
up now with sudden spirit. ‘“They’re 
right! I see now! I oughtn’t to be 
working! I’ve got enough to do to 
take care of the children!” 

She had been told this before, many 
times, but the telling had made no im- 
pression on her. Now for the first time 
she knew it, because she had been 
forced to grope it out for herself. 

“They’re right!” she repeated. The 
point of view of a whole life fell from 
her like a worn-out shoe. “It’s him that 
ought to be working, and not me!” 
Indignation began to stir within her. 
Her voice lost its wail of hopeless grief. 
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She turned to Peter sharply. “They 
said they’d give him six months, didn’t 
they? And then if he was able te sup- 
port them, they’d give us back the chil- 
dren? They mean what they say, don’t 
they, Mr. Mackenzie?” 

Peter nodded. “Yes, they mean it.” 

A little flush crept over her face. She 
breathed hard. Her hands clenched. 
“Well, he’s got to do it! That's all 
there is about it! And I’m the one 
that’s going to make him do it, too! 
He ought to be ashamed of himself 
not supporting his own children!” 

She looked about with eyes already 
filled with the vision of what she had 
to do. I don’t believe she remembered 
us again until she rose to go. 

“Good night, Mr. Mackenzie, sir,” 
she said, very simply, “and thanks for 
explaining things to me. Miss Nixon 
can have the children in the morning. 
It's better to give them up for six 
months than to keep them and. have 
them go to the bad—ain’t that so?” 


We told her it was, and Molly, put- 
ting impulsive arms about her, kissed 
her good-by. 


IV. 

The door closed and Molly turned 
upon Peter an adoring face that ignored 
my presence utterly. 

“Peter,” she said,“you’re wonderful! 
You just are! The way you made that 
poor thing understand! . And you 
know, I wager anything she’s going to 
put that man to work? That little 
woman means business!” 

Peter shook himself with a happy 
laugh. “Molly, girl, we’ve had the es- 
cape of our lives! I’ve been feeling as 
guilty as a murderer all afternoon, and 
now I’m feeling—hungry!” 

Have you ever made a Christmas re- 
past on broiled wienerwursts and rich, 
steaming coffee? Try it next year! To 
be sure, it’s not as cheap as it sounds 
—you see, you eat so much—but it’s 
just as good as it sounds! I think we 


do 
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were the three happiest people in the 
world that night as we talked and 
laughed and had another cup of coffee 
and listened to Peter’s tale of the prin- 
cess and the sewing-machine man. 

Once during the evening Molly 
looked at Peter a little reprovingly. “Do 
you know, Peter,” she said, “I think you 
were a little hasty in your judgment 
of Miss Nixon? She’s broadly experi- 
enced in social work, and, besides that, 
she’s kind and sensible.” 

“Well, upon my soul, I like that!” 
And Peter laughed as if Molly had 
made an awfully good joke. 

“Don’t you remember,” Molly went 
on, “she said she’d do her duty and 
you'd do yours and yours would prob- 
ably be different from hers? I see now 
what she meant. She expected you to 
talk to Mrs. Frankfurst, and she knew 
Mrs. Frankfurst would listen to you.” 

“Of course!’ Peter shouted. “I see 
now ! drink a health to Miss 
Nixon—in another cup of coffee!” 


Let’s 


The alarm clock ticked on and at last 
it was time for Molly to start home. 

When we reached the street, we stood 
a moment in silence, for the moon was 
streaming full on Peter’s gas tanks, 
making them as beautiful as Peter was 
always telling us they were. 

“Peter, dear,” I heard Molly mur- 
mur, “I’ve never had such a lovely 
Christmas! I was sorry at first not to 
get home, but I know now—now I shall 
always want Christmas with you!” 

Peter stooped over her quickly, leav- 
ing me to view alone the Coliseum by 
moonlight. 

Poor little Molly! Wouldn’t you 
suppose that, for her sake, Peter would 
force himself to write about shopgirls 
and coal heavers? Poor old Peter! 

Poor, indeed! What am I talking 
about? Peter and Molly are not poor! 
It’s the rest of us who haven’t what 
Peter and Molly have that are poor! 
Peter and Molly are rich! 
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By Izola Forresto 
Author of “For Love of Lolita,” “Gheyenne Gharlie’s Hostage,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED 


S the ferryboat pulled into the 
Central New Jersey slip, Tink- 
ham took another look at the tel- 

egram. It was brief and quite like 
Imogene. There were no superfluous 
words, nothing to give the recipient the 
slightest intelligent clew to work from. 
It merely said: 

Meet Mary. Central New Jersey 
ten p. m. Friday. 


Seven- 


He had no more idea which of the 
millions of Marys in the world she 
meant him to meet than he had what 
particular train arrived at seven-ten, 
and from what part of the earth it 
came. 

Yet he had taken the ferry and 
obeyed Imogene from sheer habit. 
Every one obeyed Imogene, and not 
from fear. From love absolutely. It 
was a pleasure, he told himself con- 
tentedly, to help dear old Imogene out 
of a fix. He would not only meet her 
particular Mary, but he would take her 
over the ferry and convoy her to the 
Grand Central Terminal, and thence to 
his sister’s house at Orienta Point, 
Mamaroneck. As he left the boat and 
started toward the lower concourse, he 
hoped sincerely that Mary had a care- 
fully detailed description of his per- 
sonal appearance, and would be able to 
locate him all by herself. 


BY 


E. A. FURMAN 


The seven-ten train was from. Balti- 
more and Washington. He stood near 
the gates, watching the straggling line 
of passengers with faith and trust, and 
suddenly he saw Molly Lambert. Not 
a meek, travel-worn Molly, by any 
means, but even as he had last seen 
her, self-sufficient and confident. 

She in brown. Molly always 
leaned toward brown in her attire. 
Perhaps because her eyes were large 
and brown and her hair just the right 
shade of chestnut to make it advisable. 
He had always thought there was some- 
thing positively birdlike about her, not 
the motherly brooding bird, by any 
means, but the bright-eyed, vivacious, 
curious bird that alights outside your 
open window and chirps impertinent 
challenges at you, knowing it is safely 
out of reach. That was Molly. 

Long before she reached the gate, he 
knew she had seen him. Yet she looked 
steadfastly beyond him as they met, and 
he had to stop her deliberately, grimly, 
hat in hand, even pale, if Tinkham 
could look pale. 

“I’ve been detailed to meet you,” he 
said. 

“Well, I’m sure ” began Molly, 
and stopped, touched, possibly, by his 
expression. She set her lips closely to- 
gether, considered the. situation, and 


was 
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He had to stop her deliberately, grimly, hat in hand, even pale, if Tinkham 
. could look pale. 
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started ahead of him toward the maga- 
zine stand in the waiting room. “My 
trunks are checked through. I want 
something to read on the ferry.” 

Barb number one. That meant an 
absolute precluding of conversation be- 
tween them on the ferry. Tinkham felt 
put upon and indignant. Some men 
had honors thrust on them, he thought 
bitterly as he picked up Molly’s suit 
case and waited her pleasure. She 
bought two magazines and a box of 
chocolates. When he offered to pay for 
them, she lifted her eyebrows and gave 
him one glance of rebuke. 

“I prefer to myself, 
Broderick.” 

Tinkham said nothing, but he looked 
at her steadily, remindingly, as one 
might say, until the faintest tinge of 
color repaid him for that “Mr. Brode- 
rick.” 

They went upstairs to the upper deck. 
It was not the Liberty Street ferry, 
which crossed directly over to Manhat- 
tan. Tinkham had guided her toward 
the Twenty-third Street one, and she 
had not noticed the difference. He had 
scored one. For half an hour he would 
have her safe and alone on the river. 
Even though she deliberately placed a 
space between them, and opened her 
magazine, she could not entirely ignore 
his presence. Tinkham opened his late 
edition and perused it, with obvious 
contentment. 


please, Mr. 


It was one of Imogene’s farseeing 


schemes, he realized now. She had ar- 
ranged the whole affair out of the ten- 
der solicitude of her heart, knowing 
that he loved Molly. But did he? He 
frowned, and glanced at her, met her 
own eyes regarding him with the most 
aggravating expression of accusation 
and silent reproach, and went straight 
back to his newspaper. No, decidedly 
not! No self-respecting man could al- 
low himself to waste the whole splen- 
did wealth of his highest, truest love on 
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a person like Molly. Molly was light- 
minded. 

Their last meeting flashed across his 
memory vividly. They had been en- 
gaged just exactly twenty-four hours, 
and he had called to find her with 
Buell’s arm around her, and Buell just 
pressing a farewell kiss on her up- 
turned cheek. 

After the hasty departure of Buell, 
Molly had turned on him indignantly. 

“He’s a wonderful boy, and I think 
the whole world of him, Tink Brode- 
rick. He’s perfectly crushed over our 
engagement. I was just telling him be- 
fore you came, and he asked if he could 
kiss me good-by only once, on my 
cheek. I think you’re a brute to stand’ 
there and act like that.” 

“How many more are there?” Tink 
had asked calmly. “I hadn’t realized 
that it was customary, that was all. Vl 
retire from the field of action until 
you've wished them all good-by, and 
given the vanquished their meed of con- 
solation.”’ 

And Molly had told him then and 
there, with her dear eyes wet with 
tears and her hands clenched fiercely, 
that she had made a terrible, terrible 
mistake, that he was not the man she 
had believed him to be, and that she 
could never think of living the rest of 
her life with any one who was jealous. 

All this raced through Tinkham’s 
mind now, and he spoke his last thought 
aloud unconsciously : 

“Did Buell ever get married?” 

“Not yet,” said Molly coldly. 

“Awfully decent sort of a fellow.” 

Silence. Tinkham watched a large 
clock in a Jersey City tower and fig- 
ured how much more time he had. 

“Some way, I never thought we'd 
ever meet like this again,’ he began, 
with impersonal retrospection. “Life’s 
funny, isn’t it? You know that you- 
gave me the first real jolt I ever had, 
sort of knocked me around so that I 
got the right focus on things in gen- 
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eral, and old Tink 
Broderick in partic- 
ular. You probably 
did me more good 
than if you had mar- 
ried me.” 

She placed the 
cover firmly on the 
box of chocolates, 
and the magazine lay 
open on her lap. She 
was listening, he 
knew, although 
stared out at 
boat’s white wake. 


she 
the 


“I’d never done any 
serious work before 
that.” Tinkham 
threw a deep, medita- 
note into his 

“But it jolted 
Ine, as | You 
may be glad to know 
that it was 
fluence which finally 
started me into 
ous work.” 

“It couldn’t be too 
said Molly 


“A person 


tive 
voice. 


say. 
your in- 


seri- 


serious,” 
serenely. 
of your temperament 
should devote him- 
self to the most 
weighty issues of 
life.” 

Tinkham bowed his head and smiled, 
not a gay smile, but as a man might 
smile at the passing show, having re- 
nounced the world. 

“T expect to leave for the Philippines 
inside of two weeks. They’re putting 
a line of telegraph through the hill 
country in one of the wilder islands, 
and I rather feel that I have no right 
to refuse the commission.” 

“It is really—er—dangerous?” Mol- 
ly’s voice seemed slightly softened. 

“It is certain death for some of us,” 
Tinkham responded gently. “But it’s 
best to make some use of one’s life even 
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“These bits I managed to save from the wreck—you even begrudge me 


them, don’t you?” 


in relinquishing it. I don’t like a mere 
quitter. But there’s one thing, Molly. 
In case anything should happen, don’t 
you know? and they ever come across 
what the bolomen may leave, I want 
this sent back to you.” 

He reached into his inner pocket and 
drew out a dark-green folder. Care- 
fully he slipped back its tab and opened 
it, fold on fold, while Molly leaned 
forward, her eyes wide with troubled 
concern. She knew it very well, that 
green leather folder. Had she not sent 
it to him herself with a snapshot of 
herself inside? He drew the picture 
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out now and looked at it before hand- 
ing it to her. 

“You've got it all creased,” said 
Molly. 

“Kissing it. 
yet.” 

Molly said nothing. He produced 
several other small articles from the 
folder and named them gravely. 

“A lock of your hair that curled just 
above your ear that night. Six violets. 
One pearl button from your glove—it 
came off in my hand when I tried to 
kiss your wrist. A phone slip from the 


I kiss it a good deal— 





club. Miss Lambert called me up that 
day. Your program at the cello musi- 
cale——” 


Tinkham caught his reply, tossed back over one shoulder: “Bumped a 


freight barge.” 
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Molly looked up at him unhappily. 

“Please don’t. How could you save 
them all just to show them to me some 
day and bring back all the worry and 
bother ?” 

“T’ve worried, too. I never expected 
to even see you again, and these bits | 
managed to save from the wreck”’— 
he fingered them over tenderly—‘you 
even begrudge me them, don’t your | 
hope they come back to you after I’m 
dead, all splashed. I shall put the 
folder, with all its contents, directly 
over my heart.” 

“It’s horribly gruesome of you!” 
shuddered Molly. “You might at least 
wrap them in oilskin, just to be nice.” 

She turned her 
head and looked at 
him with the old 
dancing light of hid- 
den mischief in her 
and a little 
tantalizing, -one- 
sided smile. 


eyes, 


Around them lay 
a world of mystery, 
a pearl-gray twilight 
undershot with rose 
and topaz light. The 
river had turned 
into a dreamland 
stream, a_ lustrous 
silvery gray, sprin- 
kled with myriad re- 
flections of shore 
lights and sky hues. 
On the Jersey shore 
the lights came out 
tremulously like far- 
off nebule. Man- 
hattan flung hers 
sky-high, a madcap, 
spendthrift genie. 
They spangled the 
towers and hung 
like glittering rain- 
drops to the shore 
line. 
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Back and forth over the misty river 
the ferryboats plied like jeweled shut- 
tles weaving some spell of enchantment 
between the two shadowy shores. The 
liners drowsed in their slips, tired cat- 
tle of the sea meadows. Overhead, a 
half-grown moon, with a penumbra of 
opal, shouldered its way out of the gray 
haze and tried to shine. 

But all in the world Tinkham saw at 
that instant was an upturned, provoca- 
tive face—Molly’s face agleam with 
challenging witchery. He reached for 
her instinctively, pushing away her pro- 
testing hands, holding them both in one 
of his, his other arm gripping her shoul- 
ders firmly. 

“Tinkham, don’t, please, 
Tink! Somebody'll see you. Oh, Tink, 
you're hurting me!” 


please, 


Even the last primitive wail did not 
disturb Tinkham’s purpose. 

There's nobody to see,” he said, and 
he kissed her, kissed her good and 
plenty for that last Buell had 
taken and for every phantom kiss he 


kiss 


had imagined since she had gone away. 
When he released her, Molly sat up 
very erect and stared at the river with 
wide, startled eyes. Only a Lackawanna 
ferry plowed near, but she eyed its 
pilot house with alarm. 

“The man up there saw you.” 

“T don’t give a rap hang if the whole 
world saw me! I don’t care if all the 
ferries and steamboats and tugs line up 
and salute me, and they would salute 
me if they knew the truth.” 

Miss Lambert straightened her hat, 
tucked her loosened hairpins back into 
place, and moved out of reach, just as 
a dull, crushing impact came up for- 
ward, and the ferry listed, throwing 
her into Tinkham’s ready arms. More 
than that, this time she clung to him, 
her face close to his, and Tinkham 
didn’t care whether the bottom had 
dropped out of the Hudson River. 

“What is it?” she whispered. “Tink, 
did we hit something?” 
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“T don’t know, but it’s all right. 
We're near the slip. Don’t worry, 
dear.” 

Tinkham’s arms tightened around 
her and he kissed her, this time without 
resistance; in fact, there was a dis- 
tinct response. A deck hand hurried 
by, but Molly never struggled to re- 
lease herself. Tinkham called out, and 
caught his reply, tossed back over one 
shoulder : 

“Bumped a freight barge.” 

“What Molly asked. 
The engines had stopped, and they 
drifted with the tide. “Tell me if 
there's any danger,-won'’t you, Tink? 
I’m not afraid, only I want to know.” 

“You old darling!’ 
ham happily. 


did he say?” 


murmured Tink- 
“There isn’t a bit of dan- 
ger. We've jolted a freight barge. I 
wish I could life 
around and save your 
there’s no such luck. 
arms You can't help yourself 
now. I 


Wrap a preserver 
life, but 


Don’t take your 


you 


away. 
know 

When the boat rested in the slip, the 
two stepped off last of all the passen- 
gers. 
the 
tion. 

“Not the Grand Central, Tink.” 
Molly leaned out of the window to cor- 
rect him. “I’m going right up to 
Ninety-sixth Street to the Dewings, 
you know.” 

Tinkham hesitated. 


you care, Molly mine.” 


Tinkham hailed a taxi and gave 
order to the Grand Central Sta- 


“Imogene expects you out at her 
place to-night.” 

“Imogene, dear? It’s awfully sweet 
of her, but I haven’t time. I’m to be 
bridesmaid to-morrow at Connie Dew- 
ing’s wedding.” 

Tinkham took off his hat and fanned 
himself. Life became a strange, fan- 
tastic blur, with only Molly’s face as 
a tangible, kissable reality. 

“Then who is ‘Mary’?” he asked 
musingly. “Imogene wired me to meet 
‘Mary’ at that train you came in on. 
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You were the only Mary on it for me. 
She always calls you ‘Mary.’ What 
shall I do? Somewhere there’s a help- 
less, wandering Mary hunting me.” 

Molly’s eyes regarded him with un- 
speakable mirth. There was a new ex- 
pression about them, a look of pos- 
sessive, all-forgiving understanding. 
Somehow, to look at her, one realized 
that no matter what absurdity Tinkham 
might be guilty of hereafter, Molly 
would always understand and be ready 
to straighten him out. 

“Go and telephone to Imogene at 
once. Don’t worry her, Tink. Just 
ask for Mary’s last name.” 

She waited with flushed cheeks, fol- 
lowing his-tall, boyish figure until it 
was out of sight. Then she looked 
back at the ferry. As it lay there in 
the semidarkness, with its rows of lights 
and its shadowy, sweeping outlines, it 
might have been some golden ship of 
love’s emprise that had brought them 
both safely to the haven where they 
would be. 

When Tinkham reappeared, gave the 
Ninety-sixth Street number to the 
chauffeur, and stepped in beside her, 
she leaned forward eagerly. 

“It’s all right.” He smiled at her. 
“TImogene’s a good old sport. She sent 
another wire to head me off, and I 
missed it. Mary’s changed her mind, 
and can’t come, bless her erratic little 
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heart! She’s forty-two, and a third 
cousin, from Washington.” 

He slipped his arm behind Molly, 
and tried to draw her head down on his 
shoulder as they swung out crosstown 
down Twenty-third Street. 

“Wait a minute, Tink. I’ve been 
thinking while you were gone—about 
the Philippines, you know.” 

Tinkham’s face lost its rapt look of 
contentment. He had forgotten the 
Philippines. Yet he used. them again 
deliberately, as part of love’s leverage. 

“Tf you'll marry me in two months, 
I won't go.” 

“But could they get along without 
you, dear?” wistfully. 

“They'd have to.” Tinkham relin- 
quished glory stoically. For a minute 
there was silence in the darkened in- 
terior as he drew her closer to him, 
and they looked out at the city, Molly's 
head on his shoulder. Then very softly 
she said: 

“Tink, dear, I forgot to tell you: 
Buell’s the bridegroom to-morrow, and 
they’re both so happy! Connie’s letters 
made me feel awfully lonely.” 

“Do the bridesmaids kiss the bride- 
groom as a matter of custom?” asked 
Tinkham. 

Molly shook her head, laughing, and 
the taxi turned into Fifth Avenue, the 
street of night-blooming flower lights, 
just as Tinkham drew the front shade 
to shut off the chauffeur’s view. 


Valor’s Better Part 


WHat political party are you affiliated with?” demanded the pompous official 
of the “cullud lady” who was preparing to register for her first vote. 


“What’s dat, boss?” she inquired. 


“What political party,” he repeated, “are you affiliated with?” 
“Has I got to answer dat question, boss, before I can vote?” 


“You certainly have.” 


“Well, den, I reckon I won’t vote dis time, but he’s a puffickly nice white 


gentleman right in dis town.” 





By Anne O’Hagan 
Author of “The Legacy,” “The Swan Song of Ivison’s Youth,” etc. 


in- 
how 
or 


on the 
matter 
how dull, 
how sordid to the outward eye, Sales- 
port loved fairy stories. 
for the tale of the golden princess and 


other 
globe, 


IKE every 
habited 
smoke-begrimed, 


sp yt 
no 


The passion 


the eagle-browed prince expressed itself 
differently in the different sections of 
the community, and doubtless there 
were variances in the legend as inter- 
preted by the individuals of these sec- 
tions, 

For example, in the slums that Sales- 
port, by the mysterious working of the 
law of prosperity, had acquired along 
with its mills and its position in the in- 
dustrial world, there were dingy women, 
widowed either by the act of Providence 
or by the errant fancy of their spouses, 
who said, with shining eyes of rhapsody, 
that if only they could get a baby from 
the society to help them pay the rent, 
they would have no further mundane 
anxieties ; they referred not to any form 
of child slavery, but to the mutually 
beneficent arrangement with the orphan 
asylum whereby parentless waifs found 
a home and the home giver some slight 
pecuniary recompense. 

There were girls in the mills who 
found fairyland in the swift-falling 
volumes of Mr. Robert Chambers and 
in the society columns of the Evening 


Journal. 


stil 


There were longshoremen 
to the  barnacle-clad 
wharves of Old Salesport, where the 
shipbuilding hammers had long ago 
fallen silent and where the number of 
the fishing smacks dwindled year by 
; for the enchanted 
opened at the popping of corks in wa- 
And in Old Salesport 
itselfi—Old Salesport, satisfied and a 
little pompous beneath Old 
Salesport, where one’s great- 
grandfather knew every one else's 
great-grandfather ; Old Salesport, which 
persisted in thinking that history had 
stopped at the Civil War—even in Old 
Salesport the love of the fairy tale still 
abode. 


attached 


vear, whom pages 


terside saloons. 
its elms; 
every 


There was no other explanation of 
the pleasure that Old Salesport took 
in the sight of young Doctor Gerstler’s 
shingle upon the brick house in Main 
Street in which a witch-burning judge 
had once lived, and which had never 
since been degraded to the occupancy of 
any one of less standing than a retired 
scientist. For though rather inhospi- 
table to strangers and suspicious of their 
manners and their ancestors—if not of 
their everyday honesty and decorum— 
Old Salesport wanted to see its fairy 
story enacted before its eyes. It yearned 
to watch the wooing of Brenda Armi- 
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tage by the destined fairy prince, prop- 
erly accoutered and caparisoned. And 
Old Salesport, up to that hopeful Sep- 
tember day when Doctor Louis Gerst- 
ler hung out the aforementioned sign, 
had been noticeably deficient in fairy 
princes to play “opposite,” as the the- 
atrical people put it, to Brenda Armi- 
tage. 

Most of the native-born fairy princes, 
you see, were engaged in giving battle 
to the giants of capital or corruption 
in Chicago or Seattle or Rio Janeiro 
by the time Salesport began to feel 
pressed for one for Brenda. The town 
had suffered, like so many New Eng- 
land towns of the highest respectability, 
from a dearth of young men of the 
better classes. Desirable—tnsurpassed, 
even—as it continued to think itself in 
climate, scenery, and historical asso- 
ciation, there was no denying the fact 
that Old Salesport seemed lacking in 
those outlets and rewards for ambition 
which young men demand. 

And, offering no scope to talent, it 
afforded no fit mate for Brenda Ar- 
mitage. Old Salesport admitted the 
fact in the sigh of mingled relief and 
bewilderment with which it always 
hailed Brenda’s reappearances from her 
tours, foreign and domestic. It was pa- 
triotically glad that she had not suc- 
cumbed to any alien besieger, but it 
wondered why not. For, obviously, 
there was no one at home. 

The minister of the Congregational 
church—of course, if Brenda married 
into the church it must be into the Con- 
gregational, or all her forbears would 
have risen from their graves in pro- 
test, back as far as that distinguished 
one whose “Infant Damnation Proved 
to the Satisfaction of the Youngest and 
Weakest Intelligence” had first placed 
the Armitage family among the intellec- 
tuals—the minister of the Congrega- 
tional church was sixty-three, and a 
grandfather. In addition, he was a fa- 
ther and a perfectly good husband. He 
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couldn’t play fairy prince to Brenda’s 
rainbow princess. And all of Sales- 
port’s lawyers were likewise married— 
if one excepted Rory Callahan, whose 
father had been Judge Armitage’s gar- 
dener; and, of course, democratic as 
Old Salesport declared itself to be, that 
would hardly do—even if Rory, despite 
his comparative youth, were not ridicu- 
lously obese and reported to be as fond 
of his pipe and bowl as the renowned 
King Cole. And all the officers in the 
mills were not only newcomers, but they 
came provided with female appendages ; 
or else they were sons of these, and too 
young to be Brenda’s fairy prince. 

For, in a town where every one’s 
great-grandfather had known every one 
else’s great-grandfather, there was no 
denying that Brenda was twenty-eight. 
Remembering that, Old Salesport grew 
almost nervous concerning the dilatory 
methods of fate. Twenty-eight ! 
Lovely, oh, very lovely, with that long, 
pliant body, those swift, sure, grace- 
ful movements, that glowing beauty 
born of the fire of energy; lovely, of 
course, Old Salesport loyally assev- 
erated, remembering that it was quite 
eight years since Brenda had filled its 
heart with pride by leading all the girls 
of Mount Merry in the graduation tree- 
planting or daisy-chaining or whatever 
arboreal performance it was that Mount 
Merry College chose as particularly be- 
coming for the young ladies who were 
to be made A. B.’s the next day. Eight 
years She had, of course, been 
graduated rather young! Such a fine 
mind as she had! 

If only Peter Waring had been dif- 
ferent! 

ut Peter wasn’t different. Peter was 
obstinate in being himself from year to 
year—in being so utterly himself that 
not even the most besotted sentimen- 
talist of them all could read him into 
Brenda Armitage’s fairy story. Of 
course, it would be a declension at best 
for an Armitage to marry into the 








Waring tribe, but if only Peter had 
been different, the decline might 
have been forgiven. If only he 
had made the best of himself! But 
he hadn’t. He wouldn’t. He per- 
sisted in being just as queer and 
ineligible as it was possible for a 
man to be. 

Every one knew, for example, 
that Peter had brains—but why 
wouldn’t he use them advantage- 
ously, showily? He had had a bet- 
ter record during his terms at old 
Mr. Carman’s Salesport Prepara- 
tory School and during those two 
—or was it three?—years, at Har- 
vard, than Winthrop Boynton him- 
self. -But Winthrop—just look at 
him now, district attorney of Mid- 
dleborough, and about to be nomi- 
nated by the reform party for the 
governorship of the State—per- 
fectly eligible for Brenda if he had 
not already married. If only Peter 
had been like that! 








Or if, since he had actually set- 
tled down in Salesport and had 
continued to publish that moribund 
weekly which his father had 
started, if—since he had actually 
been so unambitious and so, oh, so 
queer, as to do that—he had only | 
given the paper an up-to-date pol- 
tics,” made it a sprightly compen- 
dium of gossip, made it anything 
but what it was! But all that 
Peter had succeeded in doing with 
the Gazette was to offend the party 
in power to such an extent that 
the State advertising, of which it had 
been the vehicle in the elder Peter War- 
ing’s day, had been withdrawn from it 
and given to its conciliatory rival, the 
News. Oh, Peter had been hopeless, 
even to the eyes most eager to find in 
a native Salesportian a fairy prince for 
Brenda’s obvious princess! 

It was high time, Salesport insisted in 
its mind, that slow-moving Fortune 
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“You've taken your time!” Brenda informed him, as 
1 l , 
she gave him a slim, firm, white hand. 


should gather up her skirts and prepare 
to do a little sprinting in the case of 
Miss Armitage. And slow-moving For- 
tune had responded to this impatient, 
voiceless suggestion from Salesport by 
introducing Doctor Louis Gerstler to 
the town. 

Brenda had been home from Hono- 
lulu for a week when Doctor Gerstler 
arrived to play his part in the tourna- 
ment of love and beauty. When it is 
said that Brenda had been at home a 
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week, it is also said that Miss Abigail 
Armitage had been at home a week. 
Brenda was entirely emancipated, so she 
thought, and was quite willing to travel 
in Hawaii or Palestine or anywhere else 
with no accredited chaperon. But Miss 
Abigail, although she loathed travel and 
longed during every hour of her for- 
eign voyagings for her own garden and 
her own fireside, was, nevertheless, the 
slave of her idea of duty. A gentle- 
woman under thirty-five—an unmarried 
gentlewoman—should not fravel un- 
chaperoned; it was carelessness in re- 
gard to this fundamental rule of be- 
havior that made American girls a by- 
word in Europe! As long as her niece 
was a restless flibbertigibbet, she would 
do her duty by her and prevent her 
being an addition to the long list of by- 
words. 

The Armitage place was one of the 
show places of Salesport. It stood, 
plain and uncompromising, with its face 
full to Main Street. But behind the 
hedges on either side there were 
glimpses of terraces and gardens; there 
were piazzas, not built on the front of 
the edifice as is the habit of the vulgar, 
but discreetly removed from the gaze 
of the passer-by. Brenda could give a 
garden party to the whole of Salesport, 
old and new, when she was so minded, 
and there was no undue crowding of the 
paths and the lawns and the shrubberies. 
And the house was always glistening 
with white paint and with polished 
knockers and pale-green blinds. It was 
very unlike the Waring cottage, which, 
except for its general unkemptness, 
might have been the Armitage lodge, 
standing as it did upon one corner of 
the estate, with a straggling garden and 
lawn in front of it, and a piazza that 
had seemed on the verge of collapse for 
seven or eight years. 

It was Peter Waring who told Brenda 
about Louis Gerstler’s settling in Sales- 
port. Peter, with an affectionate dog of 
mixed parentage at his heels—which 
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were slightly run down—wandered up 
to Brenda’s when the lights from two- 
score of windows announced that the 
young woman was once again in resi- 
dence. Peter knocked the ashes from 
his disreputable old pipe and secreted 
that comfortable companion in_ his 
shabby, bulging coat pocket as he let 
the great brass eagle on the Armitage 
door fall resoundingly. The maid who 
admitted him beamed. Peter beamed in 
return out of kind, humorous, blue eyes 
that seemed somehow the more kindly 
and the more humorous because of his 
old-fashioned, gold-rimmed spectacles. 

“They’re right in the library, Mr. 
Waring,” said the maid, bubbling. Peter 
paused to enjoy her bubble and to com- 
ment on its cause. 

“Seems pretty good to have them 
home again, doesn’t it, Annie?” he said 
“And the whole house open again?” 

Then he went into the library and 
greeted Miss Armitage—Miss Abigail 
Armitage—with and 
decorum. Afterward, he turned his at- 
tention to Brenda. She didn’t look two 
years older, for all the lands she had 
seen and all the pleasure she had sa- 
vored since he had taken leave of her 
in this very same room, with its leather- 
filled bookcases clear to the ceiling, its 
portrait of the judge over the fireplace, 
its profusion of autumn flowers, its air 
of luxury kept subservient to something 
better than luxury. No, she was not an 
hour less glowing, not an hour less 
vivid. Peter sighed in disappointment 
and relief. He always hoped that her 
beauty would be less poignantly disturb- 
ing to his heart, but he was always glad 
that the hour of decay had not yet 
struck. 

“You've taken your time!” Brenda in- 
formed him, as she gave him a slim, 
firm, white hand. The sleeve of her 
white frock fell backward a little and 
showed the rounded arm. Pete’s eyes 
were, for half a second, fascinated 
by that piece of modeling. Then he 
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dragged them up to Brenda’s eyes, dark 
as pools, sweet and sparkling as wine, 
as starry winter nights. 

“Why, you didn’t get in until last 
night!” he replied. 

“Twenty-four hours ago! -You've 
taken your time.” She insisted upon it. 
“Every one else who still survives in 
Salesport has been in to see us. I 
thought perhaps you weren’t eoming.” 

“You knew I was coming, all right,” 
replied Peter comfortably. 

He sat down and gazed at her with 
the frankest appearance of admiration 
and delight. He was about, to surren- 
der himself wholly to the pleasure of 
the moment when the dog, which had 
surreptitiously followed him into the li- 
brary and had made a devious way to 
Miss Abigail under chairs and tables, 
gave sudden notice of his presence by 
barking at the white Angora that lay on 
the window seat. There was a good 
deal of time lost in restoring order and 
peace, and in ejecting Mutt—so Peter’s 
dog was called—and when he returned 
to the contemplation of Brenda, there 
vas something lost from the sybaritic 
quality of his pleasure. 

“Oh, Peter!” Brenda was _ saying. 
“Not another mongrel! Not another!” 

“To be sure,” said Peter. “Why not? 
Mutt is a fine fellow—I’m sorry he 
frightened the kitten!—and it doesn’t 
make him any less fine to call him ugly 
Come, confess now, Brenda, 
there’s a lot of affectation in all this 
pure-bred-dog business !” 

“Where did you get him?” demanded 
Brenda accusingly. She. declined the 
controversy offered her. 

“He belonged to a fellow I knew— 
a fellow who was fond of him. The— 
owner. Oh, he went away, and he 
got me to look after his dog. That’s 
all. But he’s a good dog ” 

“Where did his owner go?’ 
Brenda. 

“T don’t know,” replied Peter, declin- 
ing to meet Brenda’s eyes, and making 


names, 


’ 


insisted 
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friendly overtures toward ‘the offended 
white Angora with his fingers. 

“Peter, you’ve always been a silly, 
but you used to tell the truth! I know 
all about Mutt. He belonged to a tramp 
who was accused—oh, of an unspeaka- 
ble, dastardly crime! And who was 
caught and almost mobbed, or lynched, 
or whatever you call it—and you—well, 
you brought them to their senses, and 
made them proceed according to law. 
And he took a cough in jail while he 
was waiting for his trial. And then the 
real—criminal—turned up. And you 
kept that poor old wreck at your house, 
and the dog, until he died , 

“Lord, Brenda, but you’re as fond of 
your melodrama as ever! Have it your 
own way, though. Blow all the bugles 
for me, if you please, beat all the 
drums! Is she very difficult to travel 
with, Miss Abby, on account of her en- 
thusiasms ?” 

“Why couldn’t you send him to the 
Bide-a-wee?” asked Miss Abigail, who 
always came up two or three laps behind 
in any conversational race. 

“Speaking of your travels, Brenda,” 
said Peter, when he had_ smilingly 
shaken his head at Miss Abigail’s sug- 
gestion, “there’s a man settled in our 
town who has been at your heels for a 
year or so. Louis Gerstler. He 
in my class at college. 


was 
He’s been. out 


in the Pacific studying queer diseases. 
And now he’s settled in Salesport. He 
says he always came up about two days 
behind you, in China and the islands. 


I said I’d bring him around. May I?” 
“Delighted!” said Brenda. ‘Why on 
earth does he settle in Salesport?” 
“He’s doing something on industrial 
diseases now, I believe, and it seems 
that our mills, despite that millennial 
girls’ club you started and deserted, 
furnishes a greater proportion of some 
fancy sickness than any other places 
of their size in the world. What do 
you think of that, you with your scorn 
of Salesport? So he’s settled here. Be- 
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What she said to herself that night, as she stood once again in the big, 
square bedroom of her childhood, was that she was really be- 
ginning to be afraid that she would never fall in love. 


sides, he says he thinks it is a good 
place for a physician—really a better 
chance for both general and particular 
work than in the big cities. You'll like 
him.” 

“What makes you think so?” de- 
manded Brenda perversely. “I don’t 
like people so readily!” 

“You'll like him, all right,’ Peter said 
fatalistically, though he did not go on 
to say why. 
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“Well, I hope so,” 
said Brenda. 

She did hope so. 
Although she might 
not have expressed 
the truth in just that 
way, she was as anx- 
ious for the material- 
ization of the prince 
as any lover of fairy 
stories in Salesport. 
What said to 
herself that night, as 
she stood once again 
in the big, square 
bedroom of her child- 


she 


hood, was that she 
was really beginning 
to be afraid she 
would never fall in 
love. 

‘Isn't anything 


ever going to set me 
afire?’”’ she asked her- 
self. 

Without fire, of 
course, one did not 
marry. But what on 
earth was she to do 
with her life and her 
youth and her energy 
if she did not marry? 
If she had only had a 
talent—but she 
hadn’t! She couldn't 
write or sing or paint 
or even make little 
things out of balls of 
dirty clay and call 
herself a sculptor, though she knew so 
many girls who were “going in” for 
sculpture now! And she hadn’t the 
least desire to be a doctor or a lawyer 
or a real-estate broker or to enter any 
of the occupations which, so she read 
in the papers, women were more and 
more invading. She liked to manage 
pretty well; whenever she struck Sales- 
port she organized something, generally 
something quite useful—the girls’ club 
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in the mills, the women’s street-cleaning 
auxiliary Oh, she had organized 
lots of things! But her interest in them 
was transitory. Once she “got them 
going,” as she put it, her zeal flagged. 
It would need a deep, personal affec- 
tion, she knew, to keep her long ab- 
sorbed in anything. Decidedly it was 
time for her to fall in love. 

“Dear old Peter!” she thought at that 
juncture in her reflectioris. She smiled 
and sighed. She was very fond of 
Peter, with his impracticalities, his un- 
ambitiousness, his tranquil philosophy. 
He was one of the few unmarried men 
of her acquaintance who had never pro- 
posed to her. She was glad he had re- 
frained from paying her that compli- 
ment. His abstention had left her that 
desirable thing, a friend, in the world 
of the ardent and of the indifferent. 
\nd yet there had been times—brief 
moments—when had almost been 
conceited enough to imagine that some- 
thing more potent than habit and old, 
friendly affection vibrated in the air 
from Peter toward her. But in the 
turning of her head, it would be gone. 

She remembered how, when she had 
been a small girl in frilly dresses, Peter, 
then unbelievably elderly—fifteen to her 
eight—had sometimes walked to the 
door of Miss Archer’s school with her, 
defending her from the perils of street 


she 


dogs and street crossings, protecting her 
with an umbrella from sudden showers, 
carrying books that showed a tendency 


to slip from beneath her arm. She had 
been rather proud of those attentions of 
the grown-up Peter, until she had made 
the mortifying discovery that he paid 
them on occasion also to Lizzie Fla- 
herty, whose mother was the Armitage 
laundress. 

“Just because I was a little thing, and 
needed some one to look after me,” she 
said, smiling at the picture her memory 
had called up for her. “Dear old Peter 
—not Judge Armitage’s daughter, not 
the pretty little autocrat of the school 
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and street—just a little girl who might 
feel afraid at the perils of her journey 
to school! But how mad I was when 
I saw that it made no difference 
whether it was I on my way to Miss 
Archer’s or Lizzie Flaherty on her way 
to the public school or a stray dog that 
needed protection. What a little snob I 
was! 

“There was the lame rooster,” she 
went on reminiscing. It had been a 
rooster that the sporting element of 
young Salesport was training for a cock- 
fight and that Peter had rescued. He 
had refused either to return the bird 
or to fight its owner for its possession, 
she remembered. He had merely taken 
the rooster home and had defied owner- 
ship, sport, or any other sacred cause 
to come into his yard and get it. The 
funny old thing—how it limped around 
after him! He never minded being 
ridiculous, Peter! 

And then there was his Aunt Jenny. 
Aunt Jenny had gone to the bad in 
parts remote from Salesport. Unfortu- 
nately, when the bad ceased to be allur- 
ing or possible, she had created a ter- 
rible disturbance in select Salesport so- 
ciety by returning to her brother’s 
house, from which she had eloped fif- 
teen years before. Poor Mr. Armitage 
had been bedridden then—it was just 
after his first stroke—and Peter had 
come home from college and was keep- 
ing the Gasette alive, and keeping the 
old man alive, and surrendering any 
dreams and aspirations he might have 
had on his own account for the sake of 
the peace and the pride of the stricken 
soldier who had given him life. 

And Peter had taken Aunt Jenny in, 
and had taken Aunt Jenny out. He had 
walked the respectable streets of Sales- 
port with her, and he had fetched her 
to church on Sundays; and when the 
longing for excitement had grown too 
great for Aunt Jenny and she had 
sought it in cheap, potable form at the 
side doors of saloons in the mill dis- 
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trict, Peter had found her and brought 
her home. And all the time he had kept 
the wrecked old man upstairs from re- 
alizing that Jenny’s return to the fold 
of respectability had been shamefully 
incomplete. What a life for a boy of 
twenty-two or three! 

“I wish I could fall in love with 
Peter,” sighed Brenda, half yawning, 
half dewy-eyed. “That is, if he would 
fall in love with me back! He does 
deserve such a good wife!” 

And then she laughed at her vanity, 
and fell asleep, to dream of Doctor 
Gerstler, who appeared in her visions 
to be a little, sawed-off scientific per- 
son clad in a butcher’s apron. 

When she met him, as she did within 
a few days, she perceived that her 
dreams were not prophetic. Doctor 
Gerstler was tall and broad—taller than 
Peter; and instead of slouching along 
with his head forward and his shoul- 
ders drooping, like Peter, he strode 
along like a particularly graceful Ger- 
man soldier. Blond was his hair, blond 
his pointed beard—he looked like a 
viking rather than a scientist. He had 
agreeably vikinglike eyes, too—glances 
that promised force and fire, and that 
warmed the cool blood in young ladies’ 
veins. Brenda felt invigorated, thrilled 
by him. 


And the fairy story began to enact 
itself before the benignly approving eyes 


of all Old Salesport. Never had any- 
thing more appropriate been seen, said 
the town. They were both so good to 
look upon; they were both so “vital’— 
vital was a word just coming into gen- 
eral use as a substitute for “vigorous” 
in Salesport circles, which means that 
it was falling into desuetude in the more 
swiftly moving centers of linguistic 
fashion. He had money as well as she; 


if his ancestry could not quite match ° 


the Armitages’—the Gerstlers having 
come over only forty years ago!—Old 
Salesport felt convinced that his pos- 
terity would be distinguished enough to 
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compensate. So Old Salesport purred 
and smiled and gave its benediction. 

And Brenda, stirred, amused, caught 
up in a current with which she was 
rather inclined to think that she wished 
to drift, waited for the moment when 
all the slumberous feeling in her should 
not merely move drowsily, but wake to 
palpitant life; waited the blazing torch 
that would kindle her and would light 
the fires of another hearth. 

There was no question as to the ar- 
dor and the charm with which Doctor 
Gerstler infused his wooing. The au- 
tumn days drifted by—nay, rather, they 
flew by rainbow-colored 


—on wings. 


Brenda was moved by pride as well as 
by subtler, softer feelings. 
no doubt that 
be a “big” 


There was 
this young man was to 
man in his profession; he 
had determined that, and she gathered 
that had hitherto set his 
heart upon he had won. 


whatever he 
Distinction was 
to be his—the glorious distinction of 
high service to humanity. 

“T used to think that that would be 
enough for me,” he told her. “I used 
to think that I should regard that as 
achievement in itself. I never imagined 
the time would when I should 
think of it chiefly as a nosegay to place 
in a woman’s hand.” 

His eyes, brilliant, daring, compell- 
ing, said all the rest, and hers dropped. 
She felt the mounting glow of pride, the 
tremor of passion in response to his, so 
evident in his glances, in the deep tones 
of his voice. And yet 

And yet it was not with a full heart 
that she gave him the promise he 
sought, when, by and by, she gave it. 
The courtship had been brief. It was 
only November when their engagement 
was announced. And she was happy— 
glad and proud and happy. She told 
herself many times in the day how glad 
and proud and happy she was; and mar- 
veled that she should think it necessary 
to reassure herself upon a point so pat- 
ent. 


come 
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When Peter congratulated her, she 
was conscious of her first strange, un- 
accountable little misgiving. She her- 
self had written him: 

Dear Peter: Will you come up and let 
me thank you for introducing Louis to me? 
In a day or two all the world will know 
what happiness you have brought me, but I 
want you to know it first of all—dear, kind, 
old Peter, who has always done me kind- 
nesses from the time when he used to keep 
the bad dogs and the bad boys away. I 
know how you will rejoice in our happiness. 
Always your affectionate BRENDA. 

And Peter had come, with his kind, 
twisted smile, and his amused, wise 
eyes, and had told her that she was a 
very nice little girl indeed, and that he 
was glad of her happiness and that there 
wasn’t a better fellow living than Gerst- 
ler. And yet, when afterward she 
watched him disappear under the hedge, 
and pictured him trudging on to the 
brown, tumble-down cottage that might 
have been the Armitage lodge except 
that it looked too unkempt for such a 
position in the world, there was a little, 
lurking melancholy in her heart. 

It passed, of course, when her all- 
conquering sun god arrived. He had 
some new trophy to lay at her feet that 
day—some invitation to write for a 
medical review his discoveries about the 
island fever or the industrial diseases 
of the leather business; or a request 
from a medical ‘school to address it upon 
some obscure matter ; or an appointment 
to some congress of grave discussion. 
And he assured her, with many indica- 
tions that he was speaking what he be- 
. lieved, that it was for the purpose of 
laying his laurels in her lap that he 
prized them. 

“But what laurels do J bring to you?” 
she had questioned, holding him away 
from her and looking, half amused, half 
wistful, into his eyes. 

He told her how incomparably beau- 
tiful and how incomparably wonderful 
she was, and how her condescension in 
stooping to love him was the miracle 
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of the ages. It was pretty talk, but it 
left Brenda unconvinced. 

“No, but I’m serious,” she said. “As 
for looks, we both know perfectly well 
that there are a cool million or so of 
women who are at least my equals in 
that respect; and so for character and 
for charm. And you, my dear Louis— 
though I hate to flatter you—you bring 
quite as much in those lines to the wed- 
ding as 1 do. What do I do to balance 
these little laurels which you are so good 
as to lay in my lap, as you say?” 

He was'a trifle puzzled, and was even 
more bewildered when she seemed to 
find insufficient his reply to the effect 
that she gave enough in giving her love. 
But they did not waste too much time 
in psychologizing. And he never arrived 
at the core of her objection—an obscure 
and ill-defined one, even in her own 
mind—to the theory that a fine man may 
purchase the love of a high-minded 
woman by offerings of renown and of 
service, as another may purchase the 


love of a smaller creature by other, 
more tangible offerings. 

One night, while Louis was away 
from Old Salesport upon one of his or- 
namental errands, Peter wandered up 
to the big house, with Mutt, as usual, at 


his heels. Brenda wished to discuss 
with him the nature and attributes of 
love; she had always been used to dis- 
cussing with him what she pleased. But 
Peter was gruffly uncommunicative. He 
preferred to talk about the presidential 
campaign just passed, and the intelli- 
gence of his dog, and the dullness of 
Brenda’s Angora, and the rehearsals for 
the Christmas theatricals of the girls’ 
club. 

“Peter, dear, why be tiresome?” 
asked Brenda. “I’m placing before you, 
in your well-known character of news- 
paper editor and proprietor, a question 
of fundamental interest. What does 
woman want in love? Now, don’t try 
to sidetrack me onto the likelihood of 
tariff revision!” 
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And yet it was not with a full heart that she gave him the promise he sought. 


“How should I know what a woman 
wants in love?’ demanded Peter im- 
patiently. He steadfastly refused to 
look @t Brenda. He pulled the dog’s 
ears and he stroked the cat’s fur—they 
were excellent friends now; he stirred 
the logs on the hearth. “What in 
Heaven’s name should I know about it ? 
She wants love, I suppose, and satis- 
faction, and the chance to be proud of 
her mate. What else?” 


“Something else,” said Brenda rather 
sadly. “But I don’t know what it is. 
But why do you say you know nothing 
about it, Peter? Surely you, with your 
big heart—surely you know something 
about loving a woman.” 

She said it with a sense of daring. A 
happily engaged girl takes so many lib- 
erties that no other would venture. 
Peter raised his eyes and looked at her 
harshly, miserably. Brenda shrank 
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back. She had thought she knew every 
expression on old Peter’s face. But it 
seemed she had been mistaken. This 
was a new one. 

“Oh, Peter!” she murmured. “I—I 
—didn’t—dream——” 

“Didn’t dream what?” snarled Peter 
roughly. “You surely didn’t think I 
had come to thirty-five years without 
ever being singed, did you?” 

“I—I don’t know what I 
tifought,” faltered Brenda. A 
had been sure his 


really 
second 
she miserable 


ago 


eyes confessed hungry, hopeless love for 
her; now she did not know what his 
rough voice denoted. 
somehow out of it. 
“Well, don’t bother to think anything 
about it,” said Peter, resuming his nor- 


She seemed to be 


mal manner and tone. 
astrous little experiment when—oh, 
when you were in short skirts. And 
I’m profoundly ignorant of what a 
woman wants in love. To be sure of 
her man, never to be ashamed of him, 
to know him her equal—some such 
things, I suppose she wants. Not to 
be the one to give in disproportion——”’ 

“Something else,” Brenda persisted. 
“But I don’t know what it is.” 

“Then nobody does,” replied Peter 
gallantly. And before long he took his 
leave of her, with eyes resolutely calm 
and indifferent to the wistfulness of her 
gaze. 

When Louis came back, she could not 
refrain from asking him if he knew 
anything about Peter’s emotional his- 
tory. Louis laughed, the full-lunged, 
contented laugh of a man whose own 
emotions have not brought him to ship- 
wreck on a stormy coast, and who finds 
the customary masculine amusement in 
the sight of a man who has not been so 
fortunate or so wise. 

“Peter was near to being disastrously 
chivalric when he was a sophomore at 
Harvard,” he told her. “You know the 
dear fellow needs a guardian’’—he was 
always careful to express affection in 
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equal terms with contempt for Peter— 
“and he needed one particularly that 
winter. There was a girl Oh, 
Peter got rather badly involved with 
the wrong kind of young person. And 
he insisted upon regarding himself as 
entirely blameworthy—he wasn’t, of 
course. The woman was the active 
agent in the—er—affair; older than 
Peter in years as well as in experience. 
But Oh, well, when she whined, he 
was all for marrying her; and the only 
thing that prevented his exculpatory 
nuptials with a person whom your staid 
Salesport would not have received was 
the fact that she turned out to have a 
husband living, whom she had _ neg- 
lected to divorce before embarking on 
other amatory adventures. Poor old 
Peter!” 

Brenda’s dark eyes were deep pools 
of pain and pity. “Poor, poor boy!” 
she said. 

“But a quixotic simpleton, you admit, 
my darling ?’’ questioned Louis quickly, 
bending over her. She lifted her face 
toward his kiss, but absently, her eyes 
still dark with the vision of folly and 
sin and sacrifice which her lover’s 
laughing words had opened to her. “See 
here, Brenda mine,” Louis went on, as 
she did not answer him in words, “Peter 
is, of course, all right, and we’re both 
very devoted to him, and all that. But 
need he be so constantly underfoot ?” 

Brenda withdrew from the arm that 
encircled her. 

“Why, Louis!” she cried. And again: 
“Why, Louis!” ; 

“Oh, I admit I’m a jealous bear! I 
grudge every look, every thought, you 
bestow on any other man! I confess 
it. Of course one doesn’t regard good 
old Peter as a_ possible rival”—he 
laughed with a careful infusion of con- 
tempt in his amusemert—‘but—I don’t 
want you to think of any one but me.” 

And again Brenda’s only response 
was a dazed: “Why, Louis!” 

And that night she found herself seri- 
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ously pondering the thesis: “Are suc- 
cesses made of coarser fiber than fail- 
ures?” But vaguely dissatisfied with 
herself and with life though she was, 
she went on with the preparations for 
her wedding. 

She was coming down from a fitting 
in Boston one afternoon just before 
Christmas. One of the original mem- 
bers of her girls’ club was on the train 

a young woman who had graduated 
from a position in the mills to a stenog- 
rapher’s place in Boston, and she sat 
and talked with Brenda. They ex- 
changed reminiscences ot the founda- 
tion of the club, and Brenda asked news 
of some of the girls whom she had not 
seen since her return to Salesport. 

“That pretty little Cassie Blair, 
what’s become of her?” she asked. 

Her fellow traveler looked embar- 
rassed. She stumbled and stuttered. 

“Why, Mabel, what is it? Surely you 
can tell-me!” 

Well, it seemed that Mabel could, 
eventually, tell Brenda the story of 
pretty little Cassie Blair. And the story 
ended with: 

“And she just won’t say a single thing 
about who it was, Miss Armitage. She 
won't! She says she’s able to take care 
of herself and to get her own revenge 
on him, and that she wouldn’t want to 
marry him, anyhow! 


And so nobody 
knows a 


thing—though, of 
there’s some guessing. 


course, 
She didn’t have 
any own folks, you know—just a step- 
father, and he’s cast her off. It’s the 
old’ club girls who are—sort-of seeing 
her through.” 

“Tl do that myself!” cried Brenda 
warmly. 

“She'll never in the world let you, 
Miss Armitage. She’s just as set and 
stubborn as if she hadn’t a thing to be 
ashamed of—more so, I really do think. 
She’ll never let you do a thing for her. 
You’re too far off—such things could 
never happen to you, you know; while 
as for the rest of us, why, they might 
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—or Cassie thinks they might. 
so % 


And 


“Well, you act as my agent, if that 
will spare her feelings,” suggested 
Brenda. “When will her baby be 
born?” 

“Oh, Miss Armitage, isn’t it awful? 
Some time near Christmas.” 

“Poor Cassie!” sighed Brenda. 

She tried to shake off the depression 
of the ugly, miserable little story, so 
commonplace, so brutal, after she had 
put Mabel down at her house near the 
mills and was going on herself in the 
padded comfort of her car to her own 
dignified dwelling. And so busy were 
the last few days before Christmas with 
engagement festivities and rehearsals 
for the club theatricals and last-minute 
presents that she did manage to relegate 
it to the back of her mind. And so it 
was with a sense of shock that she 
heard from Louis Gerstler the further 
history of the affair two or three days 
before Christmas. 

It was at Mrs. Warriner’s dance at 
the club for her college sons and daugh- 
ters and their guests, and 
Brenda had been having a very gay 
time, enjoying to the full the callow 
homage of the youngsters. Louis was 
busy and was not to come in until late, 


Christmas 


but his absence was in a vague way a 
relief; Louis was a rather terrifyingly 


direct—male, she supposed, was the 
word—in his manifestations of proprie- 
torship, and he would have curtailed 
her dances with the youngsters. Of 
course, she liked to dance with Louis 
better than with any one else, he was 
such an admirable dancer—but—well, 
she didn’t quite know why, but she 
rather hated that “‘possessed” sensation 
he gave her. 

3y and by he came, and his brilliant 
eyes seized her and held her and em- 
braced her before all the crowded ball- 
room. The young college girls told one 
another what an ideal match it was— 
both so handsome, so glowing, so alive! 
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Louis Gerstler read it, frowning. 


And after he had danced a few minutes 
with her, he said: “Come into the con- 
servatory. I’ve something to tell you.” 

The conservatory was the piazza, 
glass-inclosed and palm-filled; through 
its crystal wall one caught glimpses of 
the snowy country. A white moon 
sailed high. The winter night, with its 
austerity, its loneliness, seen in sharp 
contrast to the pretty, noisy, frivolous 
dancing room, stirred a deep emotion 
in Brenda’s heart. She leaned close 
against her lover for an instant; she 
wanted to feel the assurance of warm, 
infolding love, of kindness, in the great, 
white, wide, empty world. But to Louis 
the instinctive movement was the sig- 
nal for a passionate outbreak from 


Mi » 
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“Very pretty, Waring, and doubtless a well-deserved tribute.” 


NS 


Fy 


which she drew back a little wearied. 
He marked the swift change. He 
adapted himself to her mood as quickly 
as he was aware of it. 

“T brought you out to tell: you about 
Peter,” he said rather gravely. 

“Peter?” Her voice was anxious. 
Of course, Peter was not at the dance 
—Peter didn’t do anything so social as 
dancing. 

“Yes, old Peter is in trouble, 
afraid.” He paused. There 
strained impatience in Brenda’s: 
yes. What is it?” 

“I hate to have to mention the ugly 
thing to you—but last week I happened 
to be the only available doctor one night 
when—a mill girl who had been a fool 


I’m 
was a 
“Yes, 
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paid the penalty of her foolishness. Of 
course, it would have been a good thing 
if the child had died—if they had both 
died, for that matter! But a physician 
is not a social philosopher. They both 
lived. 
Peter. The baby was left at his door 
in a basket this evening. He sent for 
me to attend it—it had been chilled be- 
fore it was found.” 

He came to a stop. Brenda stood 
looking at him out of wide, bewildered 
eyes. She could not think of anything 
to say for a second, and before she 
broke the silence, he went on again: 

“The girl had steadfastly refused to 
make known the name of the man re- 
sponsible for her ruin. She had said 
that she could be revenged on him with- 
out any interference from without. 
Well He shrugged his shoulders. 

Brenda stared at him for a moment 
before his meaning penetrated to her 
mind. Then she laughed—actually 
laughed. 

“You mean to insinuate that Peter 

she said, and laughed again, a 
ringing, scornful laugh. 
nettled. 

“My dear girl,” he said sharply, the 
vague, unfounded jealousy of his whole 
courtship suddenly harsh in his voice, 
“it’s scarcely a matter for insinuations. 
The girl left the child at Peter’s door- 
step.” 


Louis was 


“My dear Louis,” said Brenda firmly, 
“not you, not Cassie Blair—it was Cas- 
sie Blair, of course?—not Peter him- 
self could make me think such a thing 


for a minute. I know Peter.” 

“Not quite as a man knows Peter,” 
he replied evenly, though he was pale 
with anger. “You recall I told you of 
Peter’s earlier—er—indis 

“You told me,” she flashed back at 
him, “of poor, dear, silly Peter’s entire 
willingness to right a wrong he hadn't 
really been guilty of! 
with me? 


Will you come 
I’m going-down to Peter’s.” 


And I’ve just been called in by. 
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He forbade her going. She laughed 
insolently. * 

“Why do you talk medieval nonsense 
to me?” she demanded. “I’m going. 
Are you coming with me?” 

Sullenly he went. 

The little brown cottage was alight, 
though it was midnight. Peter himself 
opened the door to them. He was smok- 
ing his old pipe. Mutt, the beloved pos- 
session of the man _who had “gone 
away,” followed close at his heels, pre- 
pared to growl at any unwelcome in- 
truders. He wagged his stub of a tail 
when he saw the resplendent Brenda, 
however. 

“Why, Brenda! Why—Gerstler! 
Come in! This is a surprise. It— 
seems to be responding nicely to your 
treatment, Gerstler. Come in! _ It’s 
breathing normally and sleeping—beau- 
tifully, Mrs. Dock says. You've heard 
of my Christmas gift, Brenda?” 

They were in the shabby, shabby sit- 
ting room now. 

“Oh, Peter, please don’t call it ‘it’!” 
cried Brenda, breaking into hysterical 
laughter. 

“But I don’t know what else to call 
it. It’s a nice little thing. Which sort 
is it, Gerstler ?” . 

“It’s a boy,” replied Gerstler shortly. 

Mrs. Dock came pattering in. She 
called herself Peter’s housekeeper, but 
she looked like a lineal descendant of 
the Dickens charwoman. She held a 
piece of paper in her hand. 

“Oh, excuse me, sir. I didn’t know 
you had company. But this was on 
the other side of the skimpy little quilt 
that was pinned about the baby.” 

She extended the paper and Peter 
took it absently. Brenda was watch- 
ing him with glowing eyes. 

“Peter, why didn’t you send at once 
for the police?” she asked. 

He had begun to unfold the note, but 
he stopped to look at her in surprise. 

“Well, you know,” he said, “a physi- 
cian seemed to me much more of a ne- 
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cessity than the police. What did I 
want with the police?” 

“They’re customary in the case of 
foundlings,” she told him steadily. She 
had a deep dimple at one corner of her 
ripe, full lips, and it was in evidence 
now, as she smiled—smiled with the 
strangest expression Louis Gerstler had 
ever seen on her face—pleasure, affec- 
tion, pride, and deep, tender, maternal 
amusement. 

“Well, I didn’t want ’em,” answered 
Peter. “I'll keep the little tike until its 
mother comes to her senses and wants 
him back.” 

“You?” Brenda scoffed tenderly. 
“What do you know about keeping 
babies? And what makes you suppose 
the mother will ever come to her senses? 
Picture yourself saddled with that baby 
for life!” 

“My dear fellow,” broke in Louis, in 
his authoritative manner, 
your own position. Here 


“consider 


a—ef-—— 


wronged woman leaves a baby at your 


doorstep. Don’t you see what, unless 
you take the customary steps at once, 
people are going to say?” 

Again Peter’s fingers paused in the 
task of unrolling the note. “I don’t 
think I get you, Gerstler,” he answered, 
and he seemed to straighten as he 
spoke. 

“Oh, yes, I think you do! You owe 
it to yourself to make it clear at once 
that the child has not a thread of claim 
upon you.” 

“Oh, the devil! I beg your pardon, 
Brenda. But you make me tired, Gerst- 
ler! What do you suppose I care for 
the opinion of any one capable of form- 
ing such a judgment as that? No one 
who knows me Then he broke off 
and looked at Brenda with sudden 
fright in his eyes. 

“No one who knows you could possi- 
bly believe anything—ridiculous, such 
as Louis tries to imply, Peter,” she reas- 
sured him. 

“Thank you,” he said. 
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They looked at each other as if Louis 
Gerstler had not been there. Then 
Peter read the note. He handed it to 
Brenda. 

“It’s a silly thing,” he said. “But— 
after what Gerstler has—implied—per- 
haps you'd both better look at it.” 

It was written on a sheet of blue- 
ruled paper, highly glazed, with two 
clasped hands holding a bunch of flow- 
ers as decoration. 

DEAR MR. WARING, it is an awful thing 
for me to do to leave my baby with you, but 
there is not any one else in salesport I could 
trust. You never turned anything away yet 
—i’ve always heard it said and I seen it was 
so myself with the dog mutt. I am going 
away and I leave my baby with you O pleese 
pleese mr waring don’t send it to no asylum 
kill it if you can’t see your way to keep it. 
I'd of killed it if I could but it had such 
little, curled-up fingers. Please mr. waring 
‘you are the kindest man in Salesport it is 
well known and I leave my baby to you. 

Cassie BLarr. 

Brenda was crying as she passed the 
piece of paper across to Louis Gerst- 
ler. He read it, frowning. 

“Very pretty, Waring, and doubtless 
a well-deserved tribute. But if you 
don’t turn that child over to the proper 
authorities, your doorstep will never 
again be safe from baskets of similar 
offerings.” 

“Peter, give me that baby!” cried 
3renda. “You don’t know the first 
thing about children, and your Mrs. 
Dock would give them paregoric and 
sugar bags, I’m sure. And there’s a 
lot of truth in what Louis says—people 
would think they could impose on you 
forever! Now, no one will ever think 
that about me—about us She in- 
cluded her affianced with a look. He 
sprang to his feet, his handsome face 
flushed with anger. 

“Brenda, have you taken leave of 
your senses? Do you think for a mo- 
ment that I shall permit you to—smirch 
yourself by meddling in this affair? Do 
you think I will allow you to care for 
that nameless waif?” 
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“T was going to adopt it,” answered 
Brenda. “I was going to give it”—she 
looked at him proudly—"“the name of 
Armitage !” 

“And you planned, perhaps, to bring 
it up in company with your own chil- 
dren, with mine? Are you insane?” 

“There’s no need of all this sound 
and fury, Gerstler,” interrupted Peter. 
“If the poor girl doesn’t come back for 
her baby, I'll bring him up myself. I 
couldn’t let Brenda, for all her gen- 
erosity—all her dear generosity,” he 
added almost as if speaking to himself, 
“burden herself with my—my extrava- 
gances. I'll keep the little fellow.” 

“Peter, Peter, dear! How you need 
some one to take care of you!’’ Brenda 
was laughing and crying and breathless, 
and there was still that look of tender, 
wise, maternal pride and amusement 
about her lips. 

“Perhaps’”—Louis sprang to his feet 
and spoke in a voice choked with rage, 
beside himself with a jealousy whose 
origin his mind groped vainly to dis- 
cover even while it flayed all his spirit 
—‘‘perhaps you feel that you had better 
be the one to take care of your un- 
worldly ‘dear Peter’ ?”’ 

“Gerstler!” It was Peter seeking to 
bring the man to himself. But Brenda, 
with calm eyes, studied the angry face 
of her lover. * 

“Now that you mention it,” she said, 
in a slow, silky voice, “I rather think 
that’s the way I do feel about it!” 


Thus it was that the rainbow-bound 
volume which the fairy-story lovers 
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of Salesport had been reading was 
abruptly slammed in their astonished 


. and injured countenances. Thus it was 


that Doctor Louis Gerstler’s sign dis- 
appeared overnight from the Main 
Street house in which no lesser digni- 
tary than a retired scientist had ever 
abode; thus it was that the study of the 
concomitant diseases of the leather in- 
dustry in Salesport was made by some 
one else than the brilliant and all-con- 
quering young man who had first es- 
sayed them. 

Thus it was that Brenda learned what 
it was a woman desires in love, or, at 
any rate, what she desired in love—the 
deep heart of utter faith and the deep 
joy of service. 

“He needs me so! He needs me so!” 
became the happy pzan in her heart. 

She loved to manage, and she saw 
life stretching forward filled with never- 
ending opportunities for management. 
There would be dear, impractical Peter ; 
there would be silly, most impractical 
little Cassie Blair and the villain of her 
story—Brenda felt gloriously competent 
to manage them. First Cassie should 
be put in a financial position to make 
her independent of the villain; then he 
should marry her, if Brenda herself had 
to play policeman for the ceremony. It 
was all nonsense, of course—as if the 
dear baby were not equally dear, what- 
ever the circumstances of his coming 
to the world! That baby should al- 
ways be the particular charge of Peter 
and herself—that dear baby who had 
given them to each other! 

And again her heart sang hosannah: 
“He needs me so!” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
was sunset time on the evening 
of carnival, and at the great win- 
ter hostelry at Port Antonio, Ja- 


P 


maica, some of the guests—spruce gen- 


tlemen in evening clothes and radiant 
ladies making a considerable display of 
white shoulders—strolled on the broad 
piazza waiting for the imminent dinner 
hour. The luminous peace of the tropic 
night was falling; a sky all washed gold 
tinted the blue arm of the bay; and 
slowly the green lace palm fringe and 
the line of white huts on the opposite 
shore merged into an indistinct blue- 
ness. 

“It’s going to be moonlight,” said 
Peter Buxton. “It’s a shame to waste a 
night like this dancing with people in 
black masks.” 

“T don’t anticipate that we'll waste 
much of it,” observed Sally Armstrong, 
to whom Peter was engaged. “We'll 
slip out for a stroll after the first dance 
or two.” 


H. 
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“How shall I know you, by the way? 
There'll be a dozen black dominoes. 
Everybody’s got ’em.” 

“A man should always be able to 
recognize the woman he loves even in 
disguise,” said the provocative Sally. 

“Oh, should he? Well, if the woman 
he loves wants to take the chance of 
his making love to somebody else!” said 
Peter airily. 

In reply, Sally thrust forth a trim 
foot incased in pink dancing slippers. 
“For one thing, you can tell me by 
these and the pearl hearts embroidered 
on them. There are plenty of pink 
pumps, but pearl hearts like these are 
my own. I think you can manage to 
recognize them, don’t you?” 

“Guess so,” said Peter confidently. 

So when two hours later he entered 
the ballroom, garbed in the flowing, 
flowered robe of a mandarin and wear- 
ing an expressionless Chinese mask, he 
straightway set out on a search for 
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Sally’s pink, pearl-embroidered slippers. 
Dominoes of various colors circled past 
him in the arms of Pierrots, Moors, or 
cavaliers. There were also a Chinaman 
or two; but he paid little attention to 
these, for it was his business to find 
Sally, and not Sally’s to find him. 

He spied her presently, snug in a 
quiet corner, a black mask covering her 


face to the bow of her red lips, one 


pink slipper thrust boldly forth from 
the folds of her domino. Bowing very 
low, he laughed to himself behind his 
mask; for he was in love with Sally, 
and in a moment they were going to be 
alone under a tropic moon. 

She shook her fan at him, and, ris- 
ing, cuddled a small, gloved hand into 
the crook of his elbow. 

“Outside?” he whispered. 

The pressure of her fingers on his 
arm was an affirmation. 

On the broad piazza they paused for 
a moment at the railing. Below them 
the bay shone like liquid silver in the 


moonlight, and above it the low Jamai- 
can sky made a canopy of blue-white. 
The air was sweet as with the warm 


perfume of smothered flowers. Alto- 
gether it was a night that called to lov- 
ers, and with one mind the two on the 
piazza descended and moved off along 
the graveled walk that led into the 
shrubbery. The instant distance and 
shadows warranted it, Peter ventured 
to slip an arm about his companion for 
one little proprietary embrace. With 
a satisfied sigh, she yielded to him. 
The thing was intoxicating. He pulled 
off his interfering mask and, taking her 
suddenly in his arms, kissed the mouth 
below her loup. Her manner of re- 
turning the kiss was all that a lover 
could have désired as, with a free hand, 
she disengaged her own mask. 

“Sweetness!” she murmured; and 
then: “Gracious powers!” 

Peter jumped as if he had touched 
a live wire.. First, because ‘Sweet- 
ness,’ as a term for him, was not in 


Sally’s love lexicon. Second, because 
the woman wasn’t Sally at all! Even 
there it was light enough to distinguish 
features, and he was properly shocked 
to discover that he had kissed a young 
woman whom he knew only by sight. 
Moreover, she seemed very much dis- 
turbed at the contretemps, and her ex- 
treme perturbation rattled him. In- 
stead of giving him an opportunity to 
explain, she snatched up the skirts of 
her domino and bolted like a guilty 
thing. He saw her pause to readjust 
her mask; then he followed slowly. 
One question occupied him: Whom 
had she expected? He whistled doubt- 
fully. He recalled a poem of Kipling’s 
called “Pink Dominoes.” 

The tantalizing strains of a hesitation 
waltz came to him as he approached the 
hotel. Standing in the doorway at the 
edge of the iridescent whirlpool of 
dancers, he stared at the feet of the 
women as they floated past. Beneath 
the hems of their dominoes their danc- 
ing slippers resembled white and blue 
and pink and scarlet flower petals drift- 
ing and driven by a rhythmical wind. 
There were plenty of pink slippers, and 
finally he thought he identified a pair 
of pearl-embroidered ones dancing with 
a Moor. Were they Sally’s, or had the 
other woman got back and discovered 
her real partner? 

He waited till the music ceased, and, 
making straight for that part of the 
crowd where the slippers had disap- 
peared, he was thrilled to see them 
moving uncertainly in his direction. 

They paused near him hesitantly. 

“Sally!” he hissed. 

“Is that you?” came back the illumi- 
nating query; and, without waiting his 
reply, she gripped his arm with a white, 
ungloved hand that he identified at 
once. 

“Ohoo!” she panted. 
an adventure.” 

Peter started. 

“It seems to be.an open season for 


“T’ve just had 





Chinamen, and some- 
body else is wearing 
pearl - embroidered 
pumps.” 

Peter chuckled be- 
hind his mask; he 
scented a mystery. 

“About ten min- 
utes ago a big China- 
man came up to me 
as I was walking 
across the room. Of 
course I supposed it 
was you.’’ She 
pushed Peter off at 
arm’s length and ex- 
amined him critically. 
“His robe was just 
like yours,” she said, 
“and the mask was 
near enough to mis- 
take. He took my 














arm and started me 
across the room. But 
just as we got to the 
door he said, in a 
very deep voice: 
‘Shall we go down to 
the shore, or out in 
the machine?’ ” 

“Did you know his 
voice?” — questioned 
Peter, 
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“IT knew it wasn't 
your voice; and ] 
stopped and said: ‘Oh, I thought you 
were somebody else.’ And he said 
something under his breath that 
sounded like ‘Damn!’ and dropped my 
arm as if it were hot, and begged my 
pardon, and shot off.” 

“By ginger!” said Peter, as the sit- 
uation unfolded itself. “By ginger! 
That will have been the man?” 

“What man?” 

“T also had. an adventure.” 

Sally started in her turn. “It was 
with pink slippers!’ she crowed. “I 
know it. Wasn't it?” 

“IT thought they were yours, and she 

> 


Peter jumped as if he had touched a live wire. 


had just your figure; so ] appropriated 
her. She seemed expecting to be ap- 
propriated.” He laughed. “We didn’t 
say anything. She seemed to take it 
for granted that we were going out un- 
der the moon. So we got ’way down 
the walk there among the palm trees.” 

“Oh!” said Sally, in a tone of won- 
derment that held a nuance of disap- 
proval. 

Peter glanced at the eyeholes in the 
velvet mask, imagined the snap of the 
blue eyes behind them, and weakly de- 
cided to trim his sails. 

“T took off my mask,” he said slowly, 
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“and I—I was just going to kiss her; 
but she undid her loup, and we both 
saw that we weren’t who we thought we 
were. That is ss 

“T understand,” said Sally quickly. 
“And then?” 

“She ran like the conventional fright- 
ened deer. But,” he added, sinking his 
voice to mysteries, “I recognized her.” 

“Peter!” said Sally, fairly teetering 
in her suspense. 

“Tt was young Mrs. van Sitten.” 

“Mrs. van——” Sally’s voice faded 
quite away in her astonishment. 

Yes,” 

“The Providence woman 
here a week ago?” 

“Um!” said Peter. 


who came 


“And her husband is at least thirty 
years older than she is,” said Sally sol- 
emnly. 

“Is he?’ said the startled Peter. 

“Peter, the man I saw was looking 
for her.” 

“It requires no great perspicacity to 
see that,” said he. 

Sally sniffed like an old lady scent- 
{ng scandal. “And I know it 
her husband,” said she positively. 
say she was ready to kiss you?” 

“Are you sure it wasn't 
band?” said the wily Peter. 

“I'd bet,” said Sally, “I'd bet my 
month’s allowance. It’s a nice state of 
affairs,” she added virtuously. 

“Well, not 


fiancé easily. 


wasn't 
“You 


her hus- 


our affair,’ said her 

The young woman paused on this, 
and thought deeply. 

“I'd give a good deal to know who 
the man was,” she admitted. 

Peter had a faint curiosity on his own 
account, but didn’t say so. 

“T never liked her looks from the 
first,” said Sally. “The idea of her car- 
rying on a flirtation under a doting hus- 
band’s nose!” 

“We don’t know beyond peradven- 
ture that it wasn’t her husband,” he 
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objected, in a gallant attempt to be fair 

to the frail Mrs. van Sitten. 
“Peradventure 

lady. 


nonsense!” said the 
“You know very well it wasn’t. 
He squeezed my arm most affection- 
ately, as we crossed the room.” 

“Well, I don’t see 

“Peter, I'm going to find out who 
that man was.” 

Peter scratched his Chinese 
“But how shall we find out? 
four Chinamen that | 
maybe more.” 


nose. 
There are 
know of, and 


“Ah,” said the canny Sally, “but I 
could tell this one! His mask had a 
little nick on one side of the chin, and 
the gold braid on his right sleeve was 
torn for about an 
Why, of course!” 

“What?” 

“He'll be with the woman in pearl- 
embroidered slippers, part of the time 
at least.” 

“You 
novel. 


inch. Besides 


reason like a detective in a 
But suppose we do find him?” 

“T never saw such a 
youth. There'll be 
out who he is. 


stiff-necked 
way to find 
You could run against 
him and knock his mask off.” 

“T could,” said Peter, “but I don’t 
intend to.” 


some 


“Then we can be round at midnight 
when they unmask. That’s what we'll 
do. It’s our duty to know the truth 
about that woman.” 

“It would be better to preserve our 
faith in humanity.” 

“My faith in humanity will be 
stronger if I know what humans I can- 
not put faith in,” said Sally dryly. 
“Come along! You look for pink slip- 
pers.” 

“T'll bet they’ve already escaped to 
the motor or the timber,” said Peter. 

“T’ve an idea!” said Sally. ‘We can 
get somebody else to help.” 

“Who ?” 

“There’s Archie Winter over there in 


a sailor’s costume.” 
a 
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“How do you know?” demanded her 
fiancé jealously. 

“He told me he was going as a sailor 
with a red handkerchief at his neck.” 

“Oh, did he?” said Peter sourly. 
For Archie Winter was a young man 
who had refused to see that a ring on 
the third finger of the left hand de- 
bars a young lady from ardent mascu- 
line attention. Wherefore, Peter dis- 
liked him. 

“We can tell him to be on the look- 
out at midnight , 

“We will do nothing of the sort,” 
said Mr. Buxton, in a tone that Sally 
recognized as final. 

“Well, there’s father,” she said, 
pointing to an expansive white waist- 
coat on a plutocrat who was looking in 
at the door. “Come along! I'll fix 
him. 

“Father,” she whispered to that gen- 
tleman, as the pair paused before him. 

“Hello! Is that you?” 

“Listen! We want you to do some- 
thing. Do you see Peter?” 

“IT see a particularly unattractive 
Oriental,” said Mr. Armstrong. 

“Well, we want you to keep your eye 
out for a Chinaman that’s as like Peter 
as two peas.” 

“As one pea,” corrected Peter. 

“As one pea is like another. If you 
are near him at midnight, you must 
watch when he unmasks, and be sure 
to see who he is.” 
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’ 


But why—what——” 


“Never mind now. You do it. We’re 


in a hurry.” 

“All right,” grumbled her parent. “If 
I’m near him,” he added, mentally re- 
solving that he wouldn’t worry about 
trying to be. 

As a matter of fact, they did not have 
to depend on father. For after a stroll 
in the moonlight, during which they 
were almost diverted from their quest, 
they again returned to the dancing; and 
at a moment when they were drifting 
lazily about the circle, Sally suddenly 


stiffened, gripped her partner’s arm 
fiercely, and hissed between her teeth: 
“There they are—there!” 

Peter beheld pink slippers lolling 
through the waltz in the clutches of a 
tall Chinaman; and by all the evidence 
that he had they were the same slip- 
pers that had fled from him so precip- 
itately. His curiosity flamed anew. 

“That’s her!” he cried excitedly, 
casting discretion and grammar to the 
winds. + 

For the remainder of the evening 
they literally dogged the footsteps of 
the man with a nick in his chin, Now 
and again the provoking couple would 
disappear; now the Chinaman would 
leave the pink slippers as if to prevent 
his attentions from becoming too obvi- 
ous; but always they seemed to drift 
together again after a short interval. 

The fateful hour of midnight ap- 
proached, The conservators of virtue 
grew more and more agitated. The 
mandarin with the nick in his chin and 
the pink slippers were again waltzing 
together. 

“IT had no idea they’d stay together 
when they unmasked,” said Sally dubi- 
ously. 

Peter laughed. 
on us if 
all!” 

“You don’t suppose it can be?” 

The music stopped, with a long, pas- 
sionate sob. The cavalier who was act- 
ing as master of ceremonies announced 
loudly: “At the stroke of midnight all 
the dancers will unmask.” 

The man with the triangle began -to 
beat out twelve. The big Chinaman 
was removing the mask with the nick 
in its chin. 

“Ah!” said Sally, with a long intake 
of the breath. 

The Chinaman was not Mr. van Sit- 
ten. But she did not know him. He 
was a young man, a very young man, 
of twenty-two or so, an age too suspi- 
ciously in agreement with that of the 


“It'd be a good joke 
it were her husband, after 
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“Sally!” he hissed. “Is that you?” came back the illuminating query. 


youthful Mrs. van Sitten. Sally successfully uncovered an_ evildoer. 
thrilled with the joy of one who has Mrs. van Sitten was discovered. 
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The latter was slowly unfastening 
her loup. As it dropped, she shot a 
single glance in their direction, then 
turned to her companion with a shrug. 

It was Sally’s turn to start. “But 
Peter!” complained she, in a whisper 
that ended in a positive wail. 

“Uh-huh!” said the confounded 
Peter. 

“Is that the woman you saw?” 

“T was sure,” began Peter apologet- 
ically. 

“That’s not Mrs. van Sitten.” 

Peter rubbed his own nose thought- 
fully. The moment was catastrophic. 
“In the dark, I suppose I might have 
made a mistake, but : 

Sally stamped a pink slipper. 

“In the dark anybody might be mis- 
taken,” growled Peter defensively. 
“She looks very like Mrs. van Sitten, 
one way you take it.” 

“Why were you so positive? Here 
we've been making geese of ourselves 
all the evening.” She halted. “I won- 
der if we could have made a mistake 
in this person? Perhaps it isn’t the 
woman you had,” she added, grasping 
at a last straw. 

She did not finish; the couple they 
had shadowed, after conversing for a 
moment, turned and came toward them. 
Then it dawned on Sally that while she 
and Peter had been following the pink 
slippers and the mandarin, the pink 
slippers and the mandarin had been 
equally curious about them. 

The gentleman swept them a bow. It 
was the young woman who spoke. 

“T am sure you are the ones we got 
mixed up with, aren’t you?” 

Peter flushed and Sally smiled. “Our 
slippers are quite alike, even to the trim- 
mings.” 

“A contretemps!” said the lady. 

“Not for you, sir,” said the man, with 
a meaning laugh toward Peter. 

The lady flushed, then she, too, 
laughed. Leaning toward Sally, she 
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said, with the suspicion of a flicker of 
the eyelid in Peter’s direction: “But 
we'll keep your secret, if it is a secret. 
It’s a good thing my husband isn’t jeal- 
ous, or he might have misunderstood 
that kiss. Au revoir.” And to the ac- 
companiment of her own soft laughter 
they departed. 

“A fine wild-goose chase!” said Sally, 
as they walked out under the moon. 
“So you did kiss her?” she queried 
sweetly. 

“T thought she was you, of course,” 
explained Peter hastily, “and then I 
thought you'd misunderstand——” 

“That I’d be jealous?” 

“No, but-—” 

“No, but!” mocked Sally, to his in- 
finite relief caroling like a lark in the 
springtime. “You poor boy!” she went 
on, finding his fingers affectionately. 
“I’m not such a goose. Don’t you 
know me yet? Let this be a lesson to 
you. - Always tell your wife the whole 
truth. 

“And, furthermore,” continued Sally 
severely, “it’ll teach you not to be so 
positive the next time you have to iden- 
tify people in the dark.” é 

“And let it be a lesson to you!” said 
the harassed Peter, in sudden emulation 
of the trodden worm. “Let it teach 
you not to think evil of others without 
the best evidence in the world. All this 
pother about Mrs. van Sitten and her 
shocking ways! Doubtless she’s an ex- 
emplary wife, dutifully in love with her 
aged husband.” 


“I certainly hope so,” said Sally, in 


a self-righteous tone. After a mo- 
ment’s silence she added placatingly: 
“Tm glad I’m going to marry a young 
man. We can learn our lessons to- 
gether, can’t we?’ And then—they 
were in a very dark and secluded cor- 
ner of the piazza—she lifted a flushed 
and pleading countenance to her lover. 
“Kiss me,” she said. 
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“Doing Good” 


By Hildegarde Lavender 
Author of “The Rest Farm,” “For the Rainy Day,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


OW is that wonderful club of 
yours getting on?’ I asked Jo- 
casta, as I lounged among the 

yellow cushions of her -studio and 
watched her abstractedly preparing to 
brew tea. “That fine and final flower 
of democracy ?” 

Jocasta placed the caddy—a Dutch- 
silver trifle whose value is enhanced to 
her because she cherishes the belief that 
she was “almost caught” smuggling it 
in—back upon the tea table without 
having transferred any of its contents 
to the teapot. She looked at me with 
an expression at once hostile and ex- 
pansive. She made a gesture of re- 
pudiation- with her hands, and she said, 
in the familiar tone of the person whose 
flow of eloquence nothing can stop: 

“That club! Don’t speak of it!” 

At that invitation to question, I said, 
of course: “Why, what’s the matter 
with the club? I thought it was to 
be 3 

“It was!” Jocasta interrupted me 
with more italics. ‘Oh, it was, it was! 
It was going to be the finest thing in 
women’s clubs—or in men’s, for that 
matter—that this town had ever seen. 
It was to give the lie for all time to 
that ancient canard about women—that 
they’re not truly clubbable, you know. 
It was to be so pretty, and so gay, and 
so companionable, and so democratic. 
By democratic I do not mean,” she elu- 
cidated haughtily, “that it was to be 
easy-going in its requirements for ad- 
mission, but that, once admitted, there 
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was to be no difference at all among 
members—that Cecilia Beaux, if she 
joined, would be no more of a person- 
age than little Alice Jones studying at 
the league, provided she got in; that 
Mrs. Croesus, alighting frorn one of her 
twenty-seven French motor cars, would 
be no different, once the club door had 
closed upon her, than Polly Penniless 
who had had to walk to the said door 
because she didn’t have a nickel to 
squander in trolley-car riding. Oh, it 
was to have been such a splendid club!” 

Jocasta reached out vaguely toward 
the steaming kettle, looking so forlorn 
that it seemed almost unkind to remind 
her that one of the necessary ingredi- 
ents of tea is tea leaf, and that she 
had not yet put any into the teapot. 

“But why,” I asked when the friendly 
hint had recalled her to her immediate 
business in life, “why do you speak of 
the club as something either stillborn 
or deceased? It was only a few days 
ago that I was reading about the speech 
some French futurist or other delivered 
there, and I am sure it was not more 
than a year since it opened its very 
handsome doors with the most elegant 
hospitality !”’ 

“Oh, there’s a club,” admitted Jo- 
casta slightingly. “But it’s not the club 
we planned at all. It has experienced 
the deadliest fate that can befall a club 
—it has been done good to.. The most 
awful blighter of modern life has ap- 
peared within its halls—and worse, 
upon its governing board sy 
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“What on ~earth are you talking 
about?” I demanded, stirring the bev- 
erage which I had at last been fortunate 
enough to obtain, despite the influences 
working against that consummation in 
the mind of my hostess. “Who or what 
is the most awful blighter of modern 
times?” 

“The most awful blighter of modern 
times,’ replied Jocasta, biting out her 
words vindictively, and using vulgar 
language, “is that busy face, the philan- 
thropically-minded rich woman.” 

“Why, Jocasta!” I exclaimed weakly. 
In common with the other hundred mil- 
lion readers of the Sunday newspapers, 
I cherished a certain reverential atti- 
tude toward the rich woman 
with “the social conscience” ; 
the rich woman who regarded 
her holdings public 
trust”; the rich woman whose 
days were given over to all 
the multiform works of some- 
thing currently described as 
“uplift.” Was it possible 
that I—along with the other 
hundred million—had been 
admiring the wrong thing? 
Or my friend merely 
crazy? So I stared at Jocasta, 
with the frown on her pretty 
forehead, the ire in her pretty 
eyes, and the smears of paint 
on the immensely becoming 
blue painter’s apron she so 
often forgets to remove, and I 
repeated stupidly: “Why, Jo- 
casta !” 

“You remember,” said Jo- 
casta, eating little cakes with 
the self-forgetful manner of 
one occupied in important 
thinking, “the club as we 
planned it? There are so 
many women in this city inter- 
ested in art—in painting, 
sculpture, illustrating, fine 
jewel work, and all that. 
Some of them are distin- 
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“Oh, there’s a club,” admitted Jocasta slightingly. 
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guished masters of their profession, 
some of them are wives of men who 
have made their marksin some branch 
of art, or who will make their mark, or 
who ought to make their mark! Some 
of them are critics, some of them are 
students, some of them are collec- 
tors. Anyway, there are plenty of 
women to form three or four such 
clubs as the single one we projected 
—a club that should support an at- 
tractive, very unpretentious meeting 
with one room suitable for’ 
exhibitions, with a reading room where 
all the art publications might be found, 
with a very simple kitchen, a very sim- 
ple dining room, and a dressing room 
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not the club we planned at all.” 
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“She said she had been thinking the whole thing over, and she felt we were not going 
at it in just the right way. We must build for the future.” 





where the out-of-town member might 
brush her hair and sew on her shoe but- 
tons when she found herself in need of 
these restorative processes. Justa nice, 
decent, simply run woman’s club, in 
short, with the membership confined to 
women whose interests were either pro- 
fessionally or sympathetically in art— 
could anything sound easier? Or more 
agreeable, really ? 

“Oh!” Jocasta suddenly exploded, 
“vou needn't smile like that! I know 
what you're thinking—that stupid, an- 
tiquated slander about the jealousies 
within the artistic professions. It’s all 
nonsense! There's no more jealousy in 
art than in any other business—in sell- 
ing automobiles or in teaching the tango 
or in bricklaying. And, anyway, by 
admitting to membership persons of 
every shade of artistic belief, and all 
sorts of persons who were only ex- 
trinsically interested, so to speak, we 
were to prevent the friction that popu- 
lar prejudice believes inevitable where 
two or three painters are gathered to- 
gether.” 

“Well,” I said, when Jocasta paused 
with a reminiscent frown, “what be- 
fell the club? I grant that it sounds 
agreeable as you sketch it.” 

“The dues,” Jocasta went on, “were 
to be kept small. Beginning artists 
aren’t apt to be rich, you know. In- 
deed, arrived artists have been known 
not to be in the Rockefeller class. One 
reason for the simplicity of everything 
was that the expenses might be kept 
down, so that no woman who really 
wanted to join, and who was really 
eligible for membership, might be ex- 
cluded because of the money problem. 
So we were merely to take a floor in 
an old house, centrally located, or even 
in a new office building—it didn’t mat- 


ter where. The spirit was the one 





thing to count in this club e 
“But you took a whole house,” I in- 
terrupted. “Such a lovely old place, 
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too! I had tea there once, before the 
Phi Sigma Epsilons gave it up——” 

“It is a lovely house,” admitted Jo- 
casta gloomily. ‘“There’s a charming 
back piazza overhanging quite a decent 
little back-yard garden. Oh, yes, it’s 
a lovely house, all right. I suppose you 
know something about rents for lovely 
old houses in the heart of New York? 
You know what a back-yard garden 
means? You have some idea of the 
cost of every ‘dahlia and nasturtium 
raised there?” 

I nodded. “But that’s the advantage 
of a club,” I pointed out. “A com- 
bination of women can afford so much 
more than one woman.” 

“In our case,” contradicted Jocasta, 
‘it is one woman who can afford so 
much more than a combination of 
women. The club, with the dues kept 
at the figure we had set, could never 
have afforded that house. But Mrs. 
X. You know who Mrs. X. is?” 

I admitted a knowledge of the lady. 
She is widely advertised as one of those 
who regarded their private fortunes 
merely as “a public trust.” 

“Mrs. X. had been interested in our 
project. Mrs. X.’s connection with the 
art life of New York is twofold. She 
has the finest private collection of paint- 
ings of the Barbizon school in this 
country, and she is so deeply interested 
in art; and is so very broad-minded, that 
she has actually allowed one of her 
sons to adopt the profession of painter 
—after he had failed at everything else! 
One can always trot out a dignified ex- 
planation for an art failure, you know! 
Well, she was one of the founders of 
our club—I forget whose bright little 
idea it was to secure her interest! It 
was secured, all right, but when we had 
reached the stage of beginning to look 
up floors, she had an inspiration. She 
came to a meeting fairly beaming all 
over her philanthropic face You 
can’t think how I hate the philanthropic 
face!” 
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“She’s a very good-looking woman,” 
I defended the countenance of the rich 
Mrs. X. 

“She is. But she has a philanthropic 
face. And she brought it with her to 
one of our meetings. And she said she 
had been thinking the whole thing over, 
and she felt we were not going at it 
in just the right way. We must build 
for the future. We must remember 
that there would be lots of members to 
whom the club would be a sort of sec- 
ond home—students, women just be- 
ginning the practice of some branch of 
art—and that we must make the sec- 
ond home just as lovely, just as inspir- 
ing, as possible—a place to which their 
thoughts would turn, and their feet fol- 
low, for refreshment and beauty. As 
an art club, it was, moreover, our duty 
to set and maintain certain standards. 
For example, we couldn’t countenance 
badly proportioned rooms, or a too 
squalid neighborhood; we must think 
not of ourselves alone; but of other 
members—of what it would mean to a 
refined, beauty-loving woman teaching 
drawing in a public school and boarding 
dingily in her school neighborhood, to 
have a perfectly lovely, restful, uplift- 
ing place to come to. Oh, yes, she did 
talk that kind of stuff, too,” Jocasta in- 
terrupted her recital to reply to my in- 
terpolation. ‘They all do, those phil- 
anthropic rich.” 

“Well, why didn’t you object then 
and there, if you didn’t want the poor, 
overworked teacher to have a lovely 
place to which to retire?” 

“T did object then and there. I 
pointed out to Mrs. X. and the rest of 
the board that we were organizing a 
club of social equals, and not a charity 
in any sense of the word. I pointed 
out, with all the eloquence of which I 
was capable, that the spirit of social 
equality, which is the prerequisite of a 
club as of a home, cannot flourish along 
with that parasitical growth—the spirit 
of philanthropy.” 
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“And what did Mrs. X. say?’ I 
asked. 

“Mrs. X. very cleverly replied that I 
seemed to her to be confounding social 
and financial equality. In our present 
industrial civilization, she said, _. it 
seemed inevitable that certain persons 
should have more money than certain* 
others ; to what better use could the sur- 
plus of the richer ones be put than the 
smoothing down of inequalities? Why, 
for example, couldn’t she, as a rich 
woman, be allowed to buy her way, so 
to speak, into an organization in which 
she was tremendously interested, but in 
which she would be of no particular 
use, by renting a house for the club?” 

“And the answer to that was what?” 
I asked. 

“The proper answer to that would 
have been that she could either come 
into the club as projected or stay out; 
that no one could buy her way in; and 
that no one could begin making it valu- 
able presents in the spirit of charity. 
But that answer was not made. I tried 
to say the words, but people were tread- 
ing on my toes and digging their elbows 
into my ribs and trying to persuade me 
to shut up, and I—shut. And Mrs, X. 
became the chairman of the house-hunt- 


‘ing committee with practically unlim- 


ited authority—and that good-looking 
house is the result. One result, that is.” 

“What are the other results? You 
seem to imply disastrous ones.” 

“Well, Mrs. X., having guaranteed 
the rental of the house for five years, 
of course felt that she had done 
enough. She had justified her posses- 
sion of millions! And there was the 
matter of furnishing. That house, 
which was to be so lovely and restful 
and inspiring to weary artists, needed 
considerably more chairs and rugs and 
tables and lamps and hangings and beds 
than the one floor in which not one 
thought of doing good to any one was 
ever to be allowed to intrude. How 
were we to get them? Oh, Mrs. Y. was 
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willing to come on the 
board and to help out in 
the furnishing expenses ! 
Mrs. Y. used to do min- 
iatures before she did 
one of old Ys: the 
banker. So it was per- 
fectly appropriate for 
her to belong to the club, 
you see. She gave a 
great part of the furni- 
ture. Miss Z. gave the 
lighting fixtures—she’s 
. the daughter of old Z., 
the steel man, and she 
paints holy horrors, and 
is dull as ditch water, 
but by way of lighting 
fixtures she got on the 
board. And there was a 
positive fever among the 
good ladies to make the 
club ‘lovely’ for a mem- 
bership that was not ex- 
pected to know how to 
make its quarters lovely 
for itself ! 

“And by that time the 
spirit of doing good was 
firmly established. They 
ran around, those rich 
women, who by that 
time were firmly per- 
suaded that they owned 
the club and were the 
club, with that bland ex- 
pression of busy kindness on their faces 
that disfigures so many modern coun- 
tenances. They projected courses of 
lectures on Egyptian art and the pe- 
riod of mosaics, on French portraiture 
and the forgotten art of Spain or Tim- 
buktu. They patronized and glowed 
and made the place unbearable to self- 
respecting souls! 

“And, of course, the initiation fee 
simply had to go up—you have bigger 
lighting bills in a house than in four or 
five rooms, and you have furnace bills 
in a house, and you need more servants. 
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“They patronized and glowed and made the place unbearable to 


self-respecting souls!” 


And the weary teacher of drawing and 
the. poor, little beginning fashion illus- 
trator have to dig down into their 
pockets to make up the running ex- 
penses. For naturally, the Ladies X., 
Y., and Z. feel that they’ve done all 
that can be expected of them. To do 
more would be pauperizing the club, 
my dear! And you know how prone to 
irresponsibility the artistic temperament 
is!” Jocasta mimicked the tones of 
her supposititious speakers with some 
acidity. 

“Of course,” she resumed, “lots of 
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people want to belong to the club, since 
it has a decent residence, that wouldn't 
have cared tuppence ha’penny about be- 
longing to the club we planned. But 
they’re the sort of people a self-respect- 
ing art club oughtn’t to admit. And 
lots and lots of the people for whom 
it was planned don’t belong at all—don’t 
want to. Why should they want to pay 
more than they can afford to belong to 
an organization where a little group of 
rich women with pussy-cat grins of 
benevolence pervade the place and in- 
troduce their protégés in the guise of 
lecturers and have the walls hung with 
samples of their other protégés’ paint- 
ings? Nobody with any self-respect at 
all, my dear, likes to be done good to. 
When you find a group of human be- 
ings willing to be done good to, you've 
found a fine group for excluding from 
any club to which you may happen to 
belong.” 


“*The quality of mercy,” I began 


ponderingly, but Jocasta leaped upon 


me, so to speak. 

“I don’t know anything about the 
quality of mercy,” she declared vigor- 
ously, “but I can tell you this about the 
quality of benevolence—no, call it phi- 
lanthropy, which is, after all, a different 
thing. It is twice cursed—it curses him 
who gives with the most obnoxious mis- 
apprehension of his own importance 
especially if he is a she; and it curses 
her who takes with a meeching mealy- 
mouthedness that is disgusting to Wit- 
ness!” : 

“But you know,” I protested feebly, 
“that is all wrong. You like to do kind- 
nesses yourself. You’ve been taught 
from infancy that ‘little acts of kind- 
ness, little deeds of love, make the earth 
a heaven like the one above’—or words 
to that effect. There's something 
wrong with your philosophy some- 
where.” 

“T can’t help it,” replied Jocasta des- 
perately. “I can’t reason it out, but I 
have the conviction that the only kind- 


ness which doesn’t degrade the two par- 
ties to the,transaction is that based upon 
mutual affection. I can take, without 
any compunction, from my parents all 
that they feel inclined to give me; I 
could give them all that I’ve got with- 
out any further consideration—there 
would be no taint of philanthropy in 
the affair. I can borrow from you with- 
out feeling mean, and I can lend to you 
without feeling myself a benefactor. In 
other words, kindnesses are possible 
among well-disposed equals—absolute 
equals. But they’re poisonous and 
subtly corrupting among. people who 
don’t stand in the relation of equals in 
the transaction. Mesdames X. and Y. 
have no expectation of ever taking a 
house or house furnishings from the 
Art Club, and the Art Club doesn’t ex- 
pect them to drop in some day and ask 
for these or any other necessities of 
existence. So there you are. Confer 
a favor_and lose the precious and neces- 
sary gift of self-humility; accept a fa- 
vor and lose the precious gift of self- 
respect !” 

“And what,” I asked, depressed by 
Jocasta’s finality of gloom, “is the an- 
swer to it all? Do you see no hope for 
the race—except to return to the cave, 
where there is neither favor nor giving 
in favor, only nuts and rabbit skins and 
a stick to drive off intruders ?” 

“I think,” replied Jocasta, a little 
more hopefully, “that when they get 
their Binet tests and things down a lit- 
tle finer—a little more subtle, you know 
—we may be able to work out. For so- 
ciety could test its man or its woman, 
and: could find out which ones were ca- 
pable of accepting gifts without dete- 
riorating into pulp. And which could 
bestow gifts without becoming quite un- 
bearable. And then bd 

“And then?” I repeated, as she 
paused. 

“And then there’d be no more giving 
of gifts!” cried Jocasta, with convic- 
tion. 
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re iron Christmas,” was what the 
wise old weather sharps pre- 

dicted. They squinted shrewdly 
into the south where the snow banks 
ought to have been massing, and found 
only brassy emptiness in the sky, and 
declared that “Lord Bateman’s mill 
wouldn’t begin to grind its grist till 
‘long into Jinnywarry.” And _ every- 
body in the real Christmas belt of the 
world feels that a Christmas without 
snow on the ground and snow lading the 
tree branches and snow sifting into the 
laughing faces of the folks isn’t half 
a Christmas. 

The rutted roads were hard and ring- 
ing, and wheels groaned over them, and 
they who were forced to ride jour- 
neyed with teeth on edge. 

The iron-hard fields thrust up gray, 
stiff stubble against which the steel- 
cold winds thrummed harsh melodies. 

A wintry aspect of that sort jangles 
folks’ nerves, sets their tempers on 
edge, makes for gloom and discontent 
—for the true Christmastide in north- 
ern latitudes needs the soft upholstery 
of the snow to bring man into the true 
spirit of good will to all. 

Sheriff Aaron Sproul was not amia- 
ble when he obeyed a summons and 
went down to Palermo. But the sum- 


mons came from the Honorable Hosea 
Low, who had been a State senator 
and had influence in politics, and the 
Honorable Low said enough over the 
telephone to convince the sheriff that 
a ten-mile ride over the frozen roads 
into the fastnesses of Palermo was a 
bounden duty; furthermore, Mr. Low’s 
own carriage was to convey him from 
the railroad over that ten miles. 

The Honorable Low sent his man 
with the carriage, and the man explained 
apologetically that his master was “get- 
ting a little too pursy to ride over hard 
roads.” The cap’n, bumping along, re- 
flected indignantly that the old toad, 
so he termed the Honorable Low in 
his thoughts, didn’t seem to care much 
whether somebody else had his teeth 
rattled out. 

The supper that Mr. Low served in 
his big house on the hill, after his ef- 
fusive and unctuous greeting of the 
sheriff, served to placate the jolted of- 
ficial considerably. The presence at the 
feast of the Honorable Low’s pretty 
granddaughter, whose admiring awe of 
the high sheriff of her county was not 
disguised, helped to put Cap’n Sproul 
into a more equable frame of mind. 
And when he got nicely settled in the 
library and had begun to smoke one of 
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his host’s fat cigars, he felt that a 
sheriff’s lot was not altogether an un- 
happy one 

“I couldn’t say so very much to you 
over the telephone about this affair,” 
explained Mr. Low, stretching  slip- 
pered feet to the blaze of the birch 
logs. “It’s a farmers’ telephone that 
runs out of this town, and the most of 
‘em pay,their ten dollars a year for 
the assumed privilege of listening to 
every word that’s said over it. From 
what I have heard about you, Sheriff 
Sproul, I take it that you feel about as 
I do in regard to what I may call the 
peasant class.” 

“Not knowing we had one, 4 ain’t 
so sure about the state of my feelings,” 
retorted the cap’n, glancing a_ bit 
sharply at his host. 

“T mean ignorant and insulting men 
who go yapping at the heels of those 
who are better than themselves. In 
your high office you meet up with that 
sort, of course, and, having occupied 
high position myself, | have had very 
annoying experiences. I have always 
felt compelled to make an example of 
any man who has presumed to talk 
back to me.” 

Cap’n Sproul remembered certain in- 
stances of the sort in his own tempes- 
tuous life, but he did not offer com- 
ment He did not relish Mr. Low’s 
tone of conscious arrogance. He, him- 
self, had never assumed that attitude 
toward mankind. He had never stood 
on a pinnacle and poked at humanity 
scornfully with a long stick. He had 
stood on a level and fought fairly. 

The host caught the sheriff's quick 
glance and seemed to scent latent dis- 
agreement with his code. 

“T’ll come right down to the specific 
case in hand, so you won't misunder- 
stand me, Mr. Sheriff,” he hastened on. 
“T have called you down here because I 
need the highest official authority of 
the law in a crisis. I can’t depend on 
the local deputy sheriff because he 
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comes from the lower classes himself. 
He is permeated with these local preju- 
dices. I hold a bill of sale, bought from 
a third person, of all the personal prop- 
erty of one Sim Paine. I have adver- 
tised an auction of said property for 
to-morrow. Paine has intrenched him- 
self in the midst of aforesaid property, 
is armed with a gun, and declares he 
will shoot to kill if he is molested. I 
have all the rights and the law on my 


side.” Mr. Low began to grow a bit 
warm, In his warmth, he exposed a 


touch too much of his animus. “When 
I pay a third party a good bonus in 
order to get hold of. a bill of sale, | 
propose to have my money back in spite 
of Sim Paine and his gun.” 

“Pretty valuable property, then, is 
it?’ asked the sheriff. He examined 
the red coal of his cigar. 

“It’s old sculch—an ark of a stage- 
coach, harness, two spavined old 
snorted Mr. Low. 

“What be you—a collector of curi- 
osities—paying a bonus for that kind 
of stuff?” asked the cap’n, a little curtly. 

“T usually have a good reason for 
the things I do,” returned the Honor- 
able Low stiffly. “I expect you to be 
on hand at that auction to-morrow, Mr. 
Sheriff, and if old Sim Paine tries any 
of his gun tactics, I expect you to grab 
him and put him where he belongs— 
into State prison. I’ve got him, finan- 
cially, where I want him. It would 
suit me perfectly #f he got rammed a 
little farther. And it will make you 
popular in this town if you go ahead 
and ram him. He has been a devilish 
old nuisance all his life.” 

“T see the Christmas jollity is get- 
ting a good, early start in Palermo,” 
commented the cap’n. “Nothing like 
real holiday spirit, is there?” 

“Mr. Sheriff, as a patriotic citizen 
of this town, I protest against any sar- 
casm in this matter,” declared Mr. Low, 
turning red. “You don’t understand. 
Sim Paine was a nuisance when he went 





horses,” 
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to school here with us boys. He was 
low-lived, and he had the impudence to 
strike me because I made up some 
poetry about the patches on his pants. I 
was only amusing the girls, who looked 
down on him. He was a nuisance after 
he came back from the Civil War. He 
loafed around in the war four years, 
and was made a captain, and came back 
here and lorded around over us fel- 
who had stayed at and 
worked hard at business to pay war 
Just to spite me, he turned the 
head of the young lady [| had picked 
out for my own wife and married her— 
but she paid for that, and so did he, 
after I got in my work on his busi- 
ness.” 


lows home 


taxes, 


He seemed to find challenge in the 
quick glance the cap’n shot at him. 

“T had to do something to show her 
that she had made a mistake, didn’t I?” 
demanded Mr. “She knew it 
before she died, even if she never said 
60.” 

Cap’n Sproul critically surveyed what 
was left of the fat cigar, took one more 
suck at it, seemed to find it distasteful, 
and carefully laid it in a tray. 

“If you don’t care for that brand, 
here’s another,” invited his host. 

“T ain’t much of a cigar hand,” af- 
firmed the cap’n. “Tf it’s all the same 
to you, I'll light my pipe. Got used 
to a pipe aboard ship.” 

‘IT don’t want you to think I’m prej- 
udiced in this matter at all,” pursued 
Mr. Low. “It’s only that I have had 
to protect myself from Sim Paine and 
all that belongs to him. The latest is 
about the worst. He’s got a rag-tailed, 
poverty-stricken grandson that he has 
- wasted his money on, trying to make 
him into a lawyer—and the brat has had 
the impudence to try to make love to 
my granddaughter. The Paines have 
always been stirring up one bad mess 
after another for me in this town. 
Now I’ve got ’em here!” He held up 
his fat fist and clenched it. “Now, you 


Low. 


do your duty as an officer, and see to 
it that he doesn’t break up that auction 
to-morrow, and this town will see good 
riddance to bad rubbish. But old Sim 
Paine, I warn you, has threatened to 
shoot any officer or man who lays hand 
on him. That's the kind of a desper- 
ate renegade he is.” 

“He must have been a good soldier in 
his day, if that’s his disposition.” 

“It’s too bad they can’t have a war 
going on all the time to take care of 
men like him. Have ’em out {rom un- 
der the feet of business men who know 
how to earn money and take care of 
it and who pay the taxes to keep the 
country running. As business men, you 
and I will stand together in this matter, 
I trust.” 

“If an auction has been advertised 
and the papers are all right, the auc- 
tion will be held,” stated the sheriff. 
“That's the law!’ But he added under 
his breath: “Condemn it!” 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe 
and stood up. 


“T reckon, if you’d just as soon I 


would, I'll get to bed and rest my 
bumps. I always fight more savage 
when I’ve had a good night’s sleep.’ 

But the cap’n did not get to his re- 
pose quite as quickly as he reckoned. 
The heavy footfalls of the Honorable 
Low, his escort to the guest chamber, 
had hardly ceased in the depths of the 
mansion below, when a queer, flutter- 
ing tapping on his door signaled to the 
cap’n. It continued, as he fistened, and 
at last he put on his coat—his first in- 
stallment of disrobing—and opened the 
door. 

His visitor was the pretty grand- 
daughter, shuddering in the shadows 
beside the door, her lips quivering, fear 
and awe and entreaty battling in her 
eyes. 

“T had to know it—I want to warn 
him. Perhaps he will listen to me,” 
she gasped. “Perhaps Bob and I—I 
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mean his grandson But are you 
going to kill him if he doesn’t give up?” 
“IT ain’t got it dated down for to- 
morrow that I’m going to kill anybody, 
missy,” declared the cap’n soothingly. 
“Grandpa said you had the right, and 
that you had been a savage old sea cap- 
tain, and that if Captain Simeon Paine 
dared to bristle up to you, you would 
kill him,” whimpered the girl. “I don’t 
know much about law and high sheriffs 
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“IT had to know it— want to warn him. Perhaps he will listen to 


me,” she gasped. 





—I never saw one before. But [I lis- 
tened at the head of the stairs and 
heard you say it was the law, and about 
fighting more savage. And Captain 
Paine isn’t a wicked man. He’s a good 
man. The poor folks love him. He 


persecuted. I mean his grandson. He 
is Mr. Robert Paine, and he would be 
a great lawyer if he hadn’t been put 
upon and persecuted. But I didn’t 
know I dared to talk so much to you. I 
only came to ask you, sir.” 

“Sheriffs in these days don’t hurt 
folks, missy. It’s their business to keep 
folks from hurting each other.” 

“But Captain: Paine has been perse- 
cuted se much that now he is desperate, 
and maybe he isn’t just himself. All 
he has left is his old 
stagecoach that he 
has driven so many 
years. He has taken 
pride in driving it 
and doing errands 
for all the people 
along the way, and 
saying ‘hello’ to 
them every day, and 
waving his hand. 
But the most awful 
thing has been tak- 
ing the carrying of 
the mails away from 
him. He was always 
so proud because he 
carried the mails. 
He said he had 
fought for the 
United States, and 
he wanted to die 
working for the 
United States. But 
they took the mails 
away.” 





*‘Bob—I mean his 
grandson—told me 
another man _ had 
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got the contract away by offering to 
carry them for half as much as they 
paid Captain Paine. But the other man 
is losing money. Everybody says he 1s.” 

“T’ve heard a lot of folks brag about 
how much they love their country, 
missy, but I didn’t know there were 
any folks. patriotic enough to lug mails 
for. half price,” averred the sheriff. 

Resolve, that was almost the hysteria 
of determination, had been supporting 
the girl in this bearding of the ogre of 
officialdom. But now there-was a new 
light in her countenance. -It was right- 
eous anger. 

“I pity poor Captain Paine, but I 
wouldn’t have dared to come to you, 
sir, if I hadn’t had another ‘reason to 
drive me. I know that my grandfather 
hired that man to bid that price, and 
that he is making up to that man what 
he loses. And it’s because our family 
is disgraced by such actions and because 
I’m ashamed that I’ve come to you so 
you won’t help persecute a poor man. 
And perhaps you can do something to 
stop my grandfather from disgracing 
us any more, for you’re a great man— 
you’re the high sheriff.” 

“And just about now I 
wasn’t,” muttered Cap’n Sproul. 

“There’s more, I suspect,” the girl 
went on passionately. ‘“There’s some 
reason why Bob doesn’t get on faster 
in our town. He has ability—he’s a 
good lawyer. He’s been with Grand- 
father Paine ever since his own father 
died. He worked hard to help him- 
self through school so that Captain 
Paine wouldn’t have to make too many 
sacrifices. And he wants to pay back 
the money his grandfather worked for 
and gave him. But nobody gives him 
business in this town.” 

“Why doesn’t he leave the town, 
then?” asked the cap’n. 

The girl flushed, and did not an- 
swer. 

“Human critters can do a lot of good 


wish I 
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with money in this world,” observed 
Cap’n Sproul, after a pause. “But I 
reckon they can do more harm with it 
if they’re so minded. Better run on 
to bed now, missy. I'll figger this 
thing over a little in my mind. The 
only business I have down here is to 
see that the law is obeyed. But in obey- 
ing it | can promise that I shan’t try 
to come up to that reputation your 
grandfather has given me. He doesn’t 
seem to be as good a judge of human 
nature as a man with his political ex- 
perience ought to be.” 

The courage that had maintained the 
girl till then broke down. It seemed to 
her that she no longer needed desper- 
ate courage. This elderly man, with 


his kindly eyes and soothing tones, 
seemed to have taken up some of her 
She ran away, weeping girl- 


burdens. 
ish tears. 

“Grit in a family is all right and I 
admire what’s. in the little girl,” the 
cap’n told himself. “But as for that 
cussed old rock quarry of a grandfa- 
ther of hers—well’—he yawned and 
undid his collar—‘“there certainly are 
some hard and bumpy roads in Palermo 
along about the time o’ Christmas.” 

Cap’n Sproul arose in the gloom of 
a raw morning and dressed himself 
with more stealth than an honored guest 
is accustomed to display in the home of 
his host. He tiptoed downstairs, and 
startled the early-bird maid into a 
squawk when he came up behind her 
in the library, where she was building 
a fire. 

“You kindly inform the Hon’able 
Low,” said the cap’n, in cautious tones, 
“that, being of a restless and roving 
disposition, I went out to take the early 
air, and that I shan’t be back to break- 
fast. Tell him I’ll meet him at the seat 
of war.” 

The cap’n was obliged to admit to 
himself that the aforesaid early air was 
not a pleasant dose to be taken. The 
east was barely alight. The cold wind 
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bit at him with gusts. But Cap’n 
Sproul, in the watches of the night, 
had resolved to acquaint himself bet- 
ter with conditions in Palermo and to 
do so unhampered by the espionage of 
the eminent gentleman who had sum- 
moned him. He did not propose to be 
exhibited to the populace as a part of 
Mr. Low’s appanage of persecution. 
When any gentleman displayed an air 
of proprietorship in the affairs of Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul, something usually hap- 
pened to discourage said gentleman. So 
the cap’n reflected; and he revolved 
other thoughts which his resentment 
did not define as sharply. 

Palermo’s village straggled along the 
street. There were already dim lights 
in windows here and there, signals of 
stirring housewives, and of those sum- 
moned for the early chores. But the 
windows of the stores, the post office, 
the blacksmith shop, were still blank 
and black. Over one of the stores the 
cap’n descried a sign that interested 
him. It heralded to the litigiously in- 
clined: “Robert Paine, attorney at 
law.” 

“With a lawyer right in the family, I 
should think the old gent would call 
for some law that would help him out 
of this scrape,” mused the sheriff. “Tl 
have to look up that grandson and find 
out what ails him.” 

He walked slowly on, hoping to catch 
some early villager abroad, in order 
that he might put a few questions and 
acquire a little disinterested informa- 
tion. The tavern showed a light, and 
he started in that direction. But he 
stopped suddenly in the tavern yard. 
The gray dawn disclosed an old-fash- 
ioned stagecoach. Its quaint body was 
suspended on thoroughbraces. It was 
a weather-beaten veteran, gray with 
dried mud and guiltless of paint, but 
it had a sturdy look; it had been built 
in the days when oak and ash were 
stout and labor was painstaking and 
honest. But it was not the spectacle of 


the old coach that had halted the sheriff 
so suddenly. . There was a man inside. 
He put out his head when the cap’n 
stopped near by. From under his 
Grand Army hat white locks fluttered 
in the raw breeze. His frosty beard 
massed like snow over his faded muffler. 

““Advance, stranger, 
he called. His voice trembled and his 
teeth chattered, but one knew that. it 


was from the cold, not fr 


at your peril,” 


yn fear. The 
old blue eyes had no fear in them. 

“T haven't any notion of bothering 
you,” the cap’n assured him. “Is there 
anybody who proposes to do so?” 

“T am making my last stand in this 
life here in the only thing [I own in 
this world,” declared the old man. 
“You're a stranger, I see. Excuse me 
for snapping out at you, but my enemies 
are flanking me. Are you the auctioneer 
they have sent to sell me out?” 

“No, sir. But may I ask if you are 

Cap'n Simeon Paine?” 
It stands for 
rolls, but it 
doesn’t mean anything to anybody these 
days.” 


“That is my name, sir. 
something on the war 


“Planning on an early start to some- 
where in that coach?” inquired the cap’n 
placatingly. : 

“T have been here all night—doing 
sentinel duty—with this gun.” He said 
it quietly. . 

“What for?” The cap’n was hunting 
for straight facts on both sides of the 
controversy. 

“Tt is nothing that will interest you, 
sir. I will simply say that a man who 
has used his might and his money and 
his trickery for a good many years so 
as to ruin me has brought me down to 
this.” He beat his palm upon the panel 
of the coach. “It’s all T own—this and 
two old horses I have hired put up in 
yon tavern stable. I have fought a 
good fight against him as best I could 
fight it. But I am honest and he is not. 
I borrowed money to buy food for my 
horses and gave a bill of sale, and he 
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has bought that bill of sale so as to 
force me to the wall. Let them try to 
take it. I will die here. It is my last 
stand.” . 

“Cap’n Paine, if he has the docu- 
ments, he has the law behind him. 
You’re too good a man to fight the law, 
I’m sure.” 

“My creditor made a promise that he 
wouldn’t hurry me for the money. He 
only wanted interest. But Hog Low 
bribed him. It isn’t law—it’s persecu- 
tion. It’s to ruin me finally and for- 
ever here where | have held up my head 
—to auction off this coach I’ve driven 
for forty years until it is a landmark. 
It’s to shame me and take away from 
me the little occupation I have loved. 
It’s to collect a crowd that will laugh at 
me. And I'll fight that scheme even if 
it is called law. There’s devilishness 
sugar-coated by law that no man can be 
made to swallow. This is the only roof 
I’ve got left. I'll die protecting it.” 

“Cap’n Paine, do you mean to tell 
me you are obliged to sleep in a stage- 
coach in this weather? Where are your 
friends?” 

“T’ll not say that I am obliged to sleep 
here,” stated the old man, in gentler 
tones. “I do have friends. I thank 
God I have lived in a way to make 
friends! I have a grandson who begged 
me with tears to go with him last night. 
sut this is the only roof I own, and I’m 
here to protect it against a man who 
wants to shame me before the people— 
so he can say he has licked old Paine to 
his last whimper. That’s how he brags. 
I'll die here first, fighting !” 

“Cap’n Simeon Paine,” said the man 
outside, in earnest tones, “I know con- 
siderable about your case and your trou- 
ble with the Hon’able Hosea Low. He 
told me his side last evening, but I done 
a lot of listening between the words he 
spoke—and that listening was all in your 
favor. So you can see I’m inclined your 
way. Let him have his auction. Some- 
thing can be done later.” 
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“T’ll never let him have this last and 
final triumph over me—now when life 
is so near done for both of us.” 

“T must tell you—no matter how low- 
down his trick has been—you can't be 
allowed to shoot up a neighborhood or 
even pop at the man who is persecut- 
ing you. Hand that gun out to me, 
Cap’n Paine!” 

“What right have you got to inter- 
fere in this thing?” 

“T am the high sheriff of this county.” 

For a long time there was silence. 
The old man in the coach thrust his 
head out farther and peered more in- 
tently, the wind whipping his white 
locks about his ears. The cap’n in that 
silence slowly unbuttoned his coat and 
displayed the gold badge of his office on 
his breast. 

“T heard you had come to town last 
night,” said the veteran at last. “I heard 
you had come rolling up to his man- 
sion door in one of Hog Low’s plush- 
lined chariots. And then. when I knew 
that he had even bought and owned the 
law so that he could grind me into the 
dirt before my neighbors, I oiled my old 
gun and came here and climbed into my 
old coach. And here I stayed the long 
night through. I thought of you and 
him as I sat here, shivering just as I 
have shivered in the trenches before 
now. I knew you were toasting your 
feet in front of his fire, smoking his 
big cigars, and having him order you 
how to grind me down, because you 
came with the law behind you. And 
while the chill ran through my bones, | 
knew you were sleeping in his fat, warm 
bed. Would you have slept as well if 
you had known I was out here?” 

The sheriff did not interrupt this ar- 
raignment. He realized that his asso- 
ciation with the rich man on the hill had 
afforded rightful ground for the sus- 
picion that he was in league with the 
enemy. But he was in no mood to ad- 
vertise what had happened in the rich 
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nian’s house or to explain how and why 
he had left the rich man’s bed qgnd 
board. He stepped close to the coach. 
He heard the click as the old man 
cocked the trigger. 

“I serve notice on you, Cap’n Paine, 
that I’m taking no sides in this matter. 
I’m here as sheriff. I’ve hinted to you 
as to how | feel in regard to the Hon’- 
able Low after hearing him talk. Now 
don’t make a fool of yourself. Hand 
out that gun!” 

“T have declared war,” 
stubborn old soldier. 


replied the 
“T ain’t going to 
treat with the enemy or be disarmed by 
tricks. 

There was menace in the tone and in 
the veteran’s mien a hint that his vigil 
and his troubles’ had touched his wits. 
The sheriff had no relish for a charge 
on that intrenched position. He de- 
cided to force the issue only when the 
crisis demanded it. In his man’s heart 
he understood this proud old Yankee’s 
desperation and pitied him. 
away toward the tavern. 
halted and turned. 

“Suppose I send you out a bite of 
breakfast,” he suggested. 

“No favors from the enemy—that’s 
my motto,” snapped the irreconcilable 
defender of the fortress. 

“T wonder if that old crab knows that 
the Civil War is over with,” muttered 
the sheriff. ‘Take the two of these old 
critters operating on me, and my natu- 
rally:sweet temper will get soured if I 
don’t look out.” 

The landlord was scuffling listlessly 
about his little office, and the sheriff 
promptly negotiated for breakfast. 

The landlord, having paid liquor fines 
at the county court in times past, 
promptly recognized this early guest. 

“S’pose you’ve come down to referee 
the war, sheriff ?” 

“There won’t be any war,” was the 
curt rejoinder. 

“Then I guess you ain’t very well ac- 
quainted with old Cap Sim Paine when 


Advance at your’ peril.” 


He swung 
Then he 


he’s pushed to the last ditch. And hay- 
ing heard it all talked pro and con in 
this tavern office, I can inform you, 
sheriff, that the.sentiment of the village 
is with Cap Sim, law or no law.” 

“Meaning to say that this village is 
going to back up that old hornbeam in 
killing off men who are backed by the 
statutes made and provided?” asked the 
sheriff, with some heat. 

“Well, of course we ain't approving 
of no general massacre of the inno- 
cents,” stated the landlord, rasping his 
palm over his scrubby chin, “but we 
know when a man has been pushed far- 
ther than anybody has got a right to 
push him. Sim Paine has been an hon- 
est man all his life. For forty years he 
has driven that old coach back and forth 
from the railroad. And for all the old 
critters along that ten miles, widders 
and old maids and crippled old gaffers 
and little children, he has been the pa- 
tron saint, sheriff. He has done their 
errunts, matched dress goods, brought 
candy for the little mites, drawed money 
for ’em from the little dabs in the bank 
that the poor old folks are trying to 
make last ’em through, and I’m know- 
ing to it that when their money was all 
gone, he has slipped ‘em a little from 
his own so long as he had it. He has 
saved many a poor critter from disgrac- 
ing a Yankee family and dying on the 
town. He has got a short temper and 
he has sassed many a man in high 
places when they have scrouged the 
poor, and them he has sassed has got 
back at him—but he’s an honest man, 
and if he fires that old gun to-day, we 
all hope he’ll hit somebody who ought to 
be hit.” 

Cap’n Sproul offered no comment. 

“And this is the worst time of year 
to tackle him as he has been tackled,” 
pursued the loquacious landlord. “It 
has always been his little noticn to call 
Christmas season his harvest time. Not 
because of money for extra travel! But 
he brings home the young folks who 

















have been 
away working 
hard in the 
cities — brings 
‘em back to 
the old homes, 
and he says 
that every 
time he stops 
his coach and 
a door opens 
and fathers 
and mothers 
rush out and 
grab their boys 
and girls in 
their arms, he 
harvests hap- 
piness. Just 
his notion, but 
he has sartin 
thrived on it. 
Says if he 
was rich he 
wouldn’t ask 
nothing better 
along at 
Christmas 
time than to 
run a free 
stage and haul 
home the boys 
and girls to 
the folks’ 
arms, free 
gratis. 

“And they’re coming to-day to take 
that old coach away from him. Old 
Low’s stool pigeon will get the passen- 
gers. I tell ye, sheriff, law is all right, 
and making a man pay his debts is all 
right, but when folks take law and a 
debt and use ’em to break an old man’s 
heart so as to satisfy an old grudge, hell 
is apt to burst through the crust in a 
community—and it ain’t much to’ be 
wondered at.” 

“Seeing that you have finished your 
stump speech, perhaps you'll tell me 
what time breakfast will be ready, and 
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“Advance, stranger, at your peril,” he called. 


whether I’m going to get anything 
except conversation,” said the cap’n 
gruffly. 

The landlord scowled at him and 
scuffed away into the kitchen. 

“He ain’t got no more feelings in him 
than a stone drag has got,” he informed 
his wife. ‘And I never knew a sheriff 
that did have. They stand in with the 
men that’s got the money, and can give 
‘em the votes. You needn’t fuss up 
anything very relishing for him. He 
ought to have stayed up at old Low’s 
where he landed last night. I hope our 
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grub will choke him. Gimme a platter. 
I'll sly something warm out to Sim.” 

Cap’n Sproul ate in what seemed, to 
be a surly mood. When the landlord, 
who waited on him, slammed down a 
dish, the sheriff picked it up, helped 
himself from it, and slammed it down 
with just as much venom as the land- 
lord had displayed. When the -cap’n 
finished eating, he banged down a half 
dollar, and stumped out of the dining 
room. The landlord, posted strategi- 
cally at the kitchen door, backed up by 
his wife, hailed him just as he was dis- 
appearing. 

“Tt’s two weeks ahead of time—but I 
hope I’m excused, sheriff. 
a Merry Christmas. I never saw a man 
who needed one more.” 

Cap’n Sproul did not turn around nor 
did he offer retort—and if one had been 
present who knew the cap’ intimately, 
his self-repression under such circum- 
stances would have excited huge aston- 
ishment. 

The sun was up and lighted all the 
angularities and unkemptness of the vil- 
lage. The bare trees revealed the un- 
painted houses, and the yellow mud of 
the streets was frozen in deep ruts as 
the wheels had gouged it. It was all 
harsh, unyielding, somber. 

“They need snow and a little Chris- 
tian charity in this place to make it a 
fit place to live in this time of year,” 
decided the high sheriff. ‘I wonder 
whether I can control my natural feel- 
ings—same being mixed just at present 
so that I don’t know whether to swear 
or cry—and walk over there and ram a 
little sense into that old sanctified pirate, 
sitting there in that penguin pen of his.” 
. Several early arrivals—men who had 
evidently decided to miss none of the 
events of that day—were lounging near 
the coach, picking the remains of their 
breakfasts from their teeth. When the 
cap’n started in that direction, the em- 
battled veteran shook a monitory fist 
from the coach window. 


I wish you 
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“T’ve decided to establish a dead line 
for my enemies. Don’t you come any 
nearer.” 

The sheriff swore under his breath, 
opened his mouth, and then closed it. 
He had a lot to say to that old man, but 
it did not suit his temper to shout an 
exposition of his feelings over the heads 
of tl He marched 
evil moment 
when he would be compelled to come 
into close quarters with this problem. 

A young man stood in his way and 


1ose gaping loiterers. 


away. He dreaded the 


halted him with an inquiry : 


“Are you the high sheriff?” 

“Yes, sir!” snapped the cap’n. The 
circumstances such in Palermo 
that it seemed to him his office had made 
him almost:a pariah. 

“T am Captain Paine’s grandson. I’d 
like to have a bit of a talk with you, sir. 
I was coming to find you.” 

He was a manly fellow, and the cap’n 
surveyed him with full approval. He 
looked clean cut and mighty intelligent. 
But his face was. white and his voice 
faltered with repressed emotion. 

“I reckon I was coming to find you 
—without exactly realizing it,” stated 
the sheriff. He glanced up at the sign 
on the attorney’s office. He had 
marched straight there in his absorp- 
tion, “We'll go upstairs.” 
man led the way. 

Cap’n Sproul, following, took him in 
with a mariner’s keen eye for details. 
His clothes were neat, but they were 
old and cheaply made and they were 
darned in places. The little office was 
neat, tooe but it was almost bare of 
furniture. There was a cot in one cor- 
ner, its bedding tumbled. The young 
man hastened to it and spread it up with 
some confusion. 

“T hurried to find you when I heard 
you had come downtown,” he apolo- 
gized, “and I left my cot in disorder. 
Just now I’m obliged to sleep in my of- 
fice. You know we’re having a little 
trouble in our family—this is a part of 


were 


The young 
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it.” He smiled sadly as he pushed the 
cough irito the corner. 

,“Ain’t you lawyer enough to argue 
your grandfather out of the foolishness 
he’s in now?” demanded the cap’n, 
plunging into his subject without pre- 
face. 

“T stayed out there with him until 
almost midnight, sir. I have pleaded 
with him the best I’ve known how. He 
has always listened to me before. But 
he seems to have been driven out of his 
sane senses by this last persecution. 
Perhaps you can’t realize how that old 
coach and its association hy 

“T know all about it,’ affirmed the 
sheriff, so bluntly decisive that the 
young lawyer gazed at him with some 
astonishment. “But that doesn’t ex- 
cuse your grandfather keeping rightful 
claimants away from it with a gun. If 
he owes that money, why don’t you pay 
the claim—or auction in the goods? 
You're a young man—you look bright 
and active—you ought to be doing fairly 
well in law.” 

“T have tried my best, sir.” He stood 
very straight, and now his spirit flashed 
in his eyes. “But a man in this town 
has put every trig in my way that 
wealth and influence could put there. I 
suppose I could have gone away, but 
this was my home town, and my grand- 
father wanted me to stay here and show 
folks what I could do; and as he had 
made many sacrifices for me when I was 
in school, it was only right that I should 
try to please him.” 

“And did you have any other reasons 
for hanging around here after you real- 
ized you couldn’t get ahead in this 
town?” demanded the sheriff, giving 
Lawyer Paine a very sharp look. 

The young man _ hesitated. He 
flushed. Then he replied with simple 
directness: “I did have a reason, sir. 
A hopeless one. But I was asked to 
stay—I promised, and I’m staying.” 

“You’re one of the few lawyers I’ve 
ever met who could tell the truth when 
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he really didn’t have to,” declared the 
sheriff, with unction. “Keep it up and 
you and me will get along first class to- 
gether. And seeing how things have 
gone with you, you haven’t got money 
enough, eh, to help your grands’r out of 
this scrape?” 

“No, sir. I’ve been helping with 
every cent I could rake and scrape out 
of such little business as came to me. It 
wasn’t much, but after he lost the mail 
contract, I gave all I had because the 
stage didn’t pay. You see, sheriff, 
grandfather does so much free when 
folks can’t afford to settle!” 

“Yes, I’ve been hearing about the old 
lunatic,” yapped the cap’n. He checked 
the young man’s resentful exclamation. 
“He’s getting me into this scrape along 
with himself just as fast as he can, and 
you can’t be expected to hooray for a 
man like that if you’re sheriff. Now, 
see here, young man—if he won't lis- 
ten to appeals from you or me, some- 
thing has got to be done. We've got,to 
smooth the thing. I see you’ve got a 
pretty hefty law library here.” He 
waved his hand at rows of books care- 
fully covered with brown-paper jackets. 
“Law books are valuable. I'll lend you 
money on ‘em so you can go into that 
auction and save the property.” 

“You'd better look the books over 
and estimate their value,” suggested the 
lawyer. 

“No need of it,” cried the cap’n, flap- 
ping his hand. “I know all about what 
a law library costs. Just name what 
money you want. Here it is.” 

He pulled out his big wallet. 

Robert Paine went slowly to the 
bookcase, and picked out a volume at 
random. He handed it to the cap’n, 
open. It was a government report of 
the sort that congressmen distribute 
free to all who ask. “They’re all the 
same kind,” stated the lawyer. “I’ve 
covered them with brown paper and 
marked them as law books with pen 
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he declared. 
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When the cap’n finished eating, he banged down a half-dollar, and stumped out of the dining room. 


and ink. The whole lot is not worth 
hauling away. Therefore, I can’t take 
your money.” 

“Well, I've heard of all kinds of 
fakes, but this is a new one on me,” 
exploded the cap’n. 


“I suppose it is a fake, as you say, 
sir. But clients are not much impressed 
by a law office where there are no books. 


I did have a law library. I taught 
school to earn the money. But when 
times got hard for grandfather and me, 
I sold the books off a few at a time. I 
gave him the money. He thought it 
came from my law practice. But I lied 
to him. Our enemy had driven away 
all my clients.” 

The sheriff looked at the young man 
for some moments. 

“T’'ll lend you the money, anyway,” 
“Lawyer Paine, I reckon 
you’re a good investment.” 

“That’s a mighty kind and noble of- 
fer, Mr. Sheriff,” returned the grand- 
son. “But it’s a poor and makeshift 
way for us to get out of the trouble 
we're in—to borrow money from a 


[ can’t ac- 
cept that offer, and you must realize that 
grandfather wouldn't.” 

“Probably wouldn’t,” agreed the 
cap’n, rather sullenly. “There seems to 
be a streak of Yankee foolish stubborn- 
ness right through your family. I see 
you’re bound to get me into all the trou- 
ble you can. I’ve got a favor to ask 
of you.” 

“T'll do anything I can, sir.” 

“You go down and tell your grand- 
father that I understand and respect his 
feelings, but that when it comes to a 
case of doing my bounden duty as 
sheriff, with a crowd looking on and 
ready to spread the news around over 
this county, I’m just as hard a subject 
as he is, and when we knock together, 
the fire is bound to fly. And if, while 
you're telling him, you can get near 
enough to yank that gun away, so much 
the better. I'll wait here till you get 
back.” 

During the young man’s absence, he 
sat on one of the three wooden chairs, 
and gazed at the backs of the imitation 


stranger without security. 








library, and pondered on the intricacies 
in New England characters. 
~ When young Paine returned, his wor- 
ried countenance predicated his mes- 
sage. 

“Pardon me if I smooth it down just 
a little, Mr. Sheriff. He sent word 
that——” 

“T don’t want it smoothed down, sir. 
I want it*in exactly his own words— 
direct and official.” 

The young man drew a long breath. 

“*Tell High Sheriff Sproul that I’m 
harder than he is, for l’m nigh petri- 
fied with the cold, and he got thawed 
in a rich man’s bed last night. Tell 
High Sheriff Sproul that if he was in 
my place and old Hog Low was going 
to lash him with this final snapper on 
the whip of persecution, he would send 
to me, were I sheriff, the same message 
I’m sending to him, to wit: My -gun 
is in my hands, waiting for the en- 
emy. Let him come and try to take it, 
and be d d to him.’” 

The sheriff blinked at the messenger 
without betraying any especial emotion. 

“T tried to take his gun away, but 
he clubbed it and struck at me,’’ added 
the grandson. 

The sheriff set his elbows on his 
knees and studied the cracks in the 
worn floor. 

“I suppose there isn’t anything for 
it now but to let the auction go on,” 
faltered young Paine. 

“The auction will go on, sir.” The 
cap’n did not raise his eyes. 

“Let happen what will?” 

“Whatever happens after fair warn- 
ing isn’t any of my business, after I’m 
sure that the law is behind me.” 

“But his mind is all on fire with what 
he has suffered in the past. That poor 
old man isn’t responsible.” 

“Can’t allow myself to be backed 
. down in my own county, sir.” 

“Will you arrest him yourself or 
summon a posse?” 

The young man thought the sheriff 
7 
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Was never going to reply to that ques- 
tion. With his eyes on the floor, he sat 
for a long five minutes, rolling his 
thumbs around and around each other. 
Then he rose, banged his fist on the 
table, and shouted: “I’m going to 
summon a posse, and it’s going to be an 
old whangdoodler !” 

According to the handbills, signed 
“Henshaw Hook, Auctioneer,” the hour 
set for the sale of Captain Simeon 
Paine’s poor possessions was noon, 
sharp. But the Honorable Hosea Low 
drove down into the village a full hour 
ahead of that time. He had waited im- 
patiently at his mansion for the return 
of that recreant high sheriff who had 
left his bed and board so unceremo- 
niously. He ordered his man to drive 
close to the crowd in the tavern square, 
and he peered to right and left through 
the windows of his snug coupé. Then 
he lowered the glass and asked the near- 
est man where the sheriff was. 

“Don’t know—only that he ain’t here. 
Ain’t been here this forenoon since 
early, so they tell me.” 

Mr. Low growled some remarks to 
himself. And while he growled, he 
gazed over the heads of the crowd, and 
his eyes met those of the old man in 
the coach. The face under the faded 
Grand Army hat was blue with the 
cold, but its deep lines heralded defi- 
ance and determination. The muzzle of 
the gun protruded through the coach 
window. 

Mr. Low did not seem to find the 
spectacle of his victim a pleasing one, 
and his eyes began to rove. They fell 
on one Alanson Meigs, the local deputy 
sheriff. The deputy strolled to the 
coupé, obeying an imperious gesture. 

“Where’s your boss, the high 
sheriff ?” 

“Only heard he was up to your house 
—that’s all I know.” 

“T supposed he was down here attend- 
ing to his duties. Why is that man 
allowed to stay in that stagecoach?” 
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“T ain’t got nothing to do with this 
case nohow,” declared the deputy. His 
little eyes blazed. “You passed it 
around this town that I wasn’t any 
good as an officer, and that you’d sent 
for the high sheriff. Now you and 
him can run it. You may like to be 
informed that old Cap Paine says he’s 
going to shoot to kill, and up to date 
he has usually kept his word in any- 
thing he has promised to do.” 

“Does Sheriff Sproul know of those 
threats ?” 

“According to rumors, he was down 
here early this morning, and the old 
cap told him so to his face. I reckon,” 
drawled the deputy, “that pressing and 
pertickler business has called him back 
to the shire town. With him out of 
the way, choice of targets seems to be 
between you and Hen Hook, hon’able.” 
There was some scattered laughter 
among the men who were near enough 
to overhear. 


Mr. Low pulled up his window and 


rolled his furs about his legs. “Take a 
coward and a crazy man, and a citi- 
zen’s rights in law in this county are 
in a fine predicament,” he muttered. “I 
wonder if old Hook has run away and 
hid, too!” 

But Mr. Henshaw Hook arrived very 
soon with all the flourish and uproar 
that characterized his breezy person- 
ality. He came clattering into the vil- 
lage on a muddy road cart with two 
wheels. 

“Here we are, good people!” he 
shouted in staccato. ‘“H. Hook, the 
friend of everybody—always smiling, 
always gay, ready to drive dull care 
away!” 

““Mebbe you won’t be quite so popu- 
lar with one man here about the time 
you start that auction sale,” confided 
the citizen who volunteered to hold Mr. 
Hook’s nag. “Old cap sets there in his 
stagecoach like he done behind the stone 
wall at Gettysburg. Says he’s going to 
pot somebody—and if I was the auc- 
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tioneer who was going to knock down 
his property, I reckon I’d want armor 
plate on my pants. He’s in a savage 
state—been setting there all night.” 

“Then he needs to be cheered up with 
some of my merry chatter,” declared 
Mr. Hook, wholly undismayed. “I 
never saw the man I couldn’t make 
laugh. I’m the original human sun- 
burst. I make an auction an occasion of 
joy, and I make a bankrupt lark and 
play while his goods are going under 
the hammer.” 

He started to step down from his 
road cart, but the menace in Captain 
Paine’s face and the sight of the ob- 
trusive gun barrel made him take sec- 
ond thought. He climbed upon the seat 
of his vehicle. 

“Listen, all ye who would be of good 
cheer,” he barked. “Now that we are 
gathered here, let us all be bright and 
gay. Merry Christmas is on the way. 
I call your undivided attention to yon- 
der fine old goose pen on wheels, to be 
here and now sold at public auction to 
the highest bidder. Cap Paine, who sits 
inside of it, peeking out like a tomcat in 
a peck measure, has always gone with 
goose pen aforesaid, but he does not go 
with it to-day. Nor does the gun go.” 

The harried old man within the coach 
shrieked an interruption. 

“Let me tell you that this gun does 
go, you damnation yawper !” he shouted, 
in tones raucous. with anger and weari- 
ness. “It will go in about two seconds 
if you try to sell my property out from 
under me.” 

He rose and thrust arms, shoulders, 
and gun out of the narrow window. 

“Don’t you dare to stand there and 
make fun of the old stage that has 
lugged the United States mails for forty 
years, and has brought the boys and 
girls back to their folks’ arms. I’m 
making my last stand here, and when I 
go down fighting for my rights and my 
good name, somebody is going down 
with me.” 
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“I call your undivided attention to yonder fine old goose pen on wheels, to be here and now sold at 
public auction to the highest bidder.” 


He cocked both barrels of the gtin. 

“You've got the law behind you, 
Hook,” bawled Mr. Low from the shel- 
ter of his coupé. “There ought to be a 
sheriff here to back you up and yank 
that old fool out of a piece of property 
that doesn’t belong to him. But if the 
high sheriff is a coward, that fact 
needn’t make one of you. I’m here. I 
want my money. Go ahead with your 
auction.” 

But Mr. Hook did not display any 
alacrity in resuming. He fingered the 
wrinkles on his scraggy neck for a few 
moments, stared dubiously at the muzzle 
of Captain Paine’s gun, and descended 
from the seat of his road cart. It evi- 
dently occurred to him that he was of- 
fering too much of himself as a target. 

“You go ahead and run off this 
auction,” blustered the creditor. “Start 
the bidding !” 

“How much am I offered for one 


stagecoach?” faltered Mr. Hook. He 
was crouching behind a barricade of 
humanity. All his accustomed banter 
had gone out of his voice. 

“Two coffin nails and a bungdown 
copper,” jeered somebody. “That’s all 
she’s wuth, judging from present pros- 
pects of delivery.” 

“Do your bidding,” shouted Low. 
“T’ll have an officer here later who will 
uphold the law, even if the high sheriff 
of this county is a coward.” 

“Seeing that the high sheriff is here, 
ready to attend to his duty, you needn’t 
bother to send for anybody else,” said 
Cap’n Aaron Sproul. All eyes had been 
to the front, and he had come from the 
rear unobserved. 

“Where have you been, sir?” de- 
manded the village autocrat. 

“Summoning a posse as the law pro- 
vides. And they’re all sworn in as my 
special deputies. Make way—make 
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way!” he shouted, thrusting the by- 
standers aside. And through the lane 
he had ‘made came several big wagons 
packed full of his “specials.” But it 
was a strange sheriff's posse. They 
were all elderly folks—women with 
heads shrouded in knitted “clouds,” old 
men, mittened and swathed. The big 
wagons swung close to the old stage- 
coach and halted. 

“Cap’n Simeon Paine,” announced 
the high sheriff, “here’s my posse. 
You’ve got to be taken into camp, and 
I’ve brought ‘em here to do it.. You sit 
there and look at ’em for a while, and 
come back to your senses. Ill be tend- 
ing to a little official business in the 
meantime.” 

He strode to Low’s coupé, threw open 
the door, and sat in beside the owner, 
closing the door on their conference. 

“‘Hon’able Low,” said the sheriff, in 
firm tones, “you look at that posse, too. 
They are a few of the folks along that 
stage line whom a poor old saint has 
tuggerlugged for and helped during the 
years while you’ve been scrouging ten 
per cent interest money out of your 
neighbors. Now I’m no hand for long 
speeches. You and I can get to busi- 
ness short and sharp. The boys up at 
the shire tell me that you’re laying your 
wires in politics so that you'll be nomi- 
nated by our party as next governor. 
You pull your old claws off’m that poor 
man now and forever, or I’ll have that 
posse out there stand up here in pub- 
lic, one by one, and tell their stories 
of what that old man has done for 
them and for others, and I’ll print them 
stories in the newspapers beside the 
story of what you have done—paying 
advertising rates for same. And then 
we'll see how near to being governor of 
this State you'll come.” 

The sheriff’s hard eyes bored the 
flaming optics of the enraged magnate. 

“At last you’ve met up with a gent 
that’s fully your size and has all of 
your hitting strength,’ added the 
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sheriff. “Voters will swallow a good 
deal in a candidate—but there’s such a 
thing as a candidate having too many 
quills. I can fetch out facts that will 
post you as the meanest critter this 
State has ever produced. Them facts 
have been hidden in this town till now. 
If you want ’em spread, I’m the man 
that can spread ’em.” 

“You have taken oath to back up the 
law,” sputtered Low. 

“But I never agreed to back down 
the right.” 

“Get out of this coupé! I’m going 
home.” 

“I’m going with you,” stated the 
sheriff. “I’ve got some talking to do 
to you, sir. And if you want to wind 
up your career as the next governor of 
this State, you’d better listen to me and 
act according. I’m going right home 
with you and do that talking.” He 
called to the crowd: “Auction is going 
to take a recess. And I order you to 
take Cap’n Simeon Paine and his posse 
into the tavern and get ’em warm and 
give ’em dinner and charge same to me.” 

Then the sheriff ordered Low’s 
driver to whip up—and the driver got a 
side glance at his employer and obeyed. 

An hour later, flushed, angry, but 
quivering and fearful, the Honorable 
Low sat limply in his deep chair and 
realized that the big hands which the 
high sheriff flourished under his nose 
held and could crush his pet political 
fabric. For Hosea Low knew that 
voters despise certain traits in a man 
when those traits are exposed broadcast 
for all to canvass. 

“But here in this town where I have 
bossed things—you haven’t left me any 
hole to crawl out of. If I quit on Paine, 
they’ll all laugh at me. If a man is 
laughed at around home he’s made mis- 
erable,” whimpered the Honorable Low. 
“If I only had a good excuse——” 

“T’'ll give you a corker,” suggested the 
sheriff, a queer glint in his eyes. 














This masterful readiness with expedi- 
ents seemed to get Mr. Low on the run. 
“What is it?” he inquired weakly. 

The cap’n gazed down at him for 
some time without reply. 

“Better take a firm grip on the arms 
of that chair,” he advised at last. ‘It’s 
going to jump you.” 

Low goggled at him. 

“Tt will help you consida’ble if you 
remember back to the days when you 
were young. Also say to yourself: ‘It’s 
*most Christmas and I'll do something 
this year to celebrate.’ ” 

“For Heaven’s sake, what do you 
want me to do?” 

“Tf you make the announcement I ad- 
vise, everybody in town will say: 
‘That’s so! He’s just right! Hooray 
for Hon’able Low!’ And it makes a 
prominent man feel good when his 
townsmen say that. You can walk out 
of this row with dignity, and carry off 
all the honors.” 

“But how—how—how ?” 

“Hold tight! Just say to inquiring 
friends: ‘Why, folks, Cap’n Simeon 
Paine and I can’t be anything but good 
friends for the rest of our lives, because 
his grandson and my granddaughter 
have fallen in love, and are going to get 
married,’ ” 

Cap'n Sproul set his broad hand 
against the gasping magnate’s breast 
and pushed him down into his chair and 
held him there. 

“Tf you die of apoplexy now, you'll 
never live to be the next governor,” he 
warned. “And if you open your mouth 
just now, you may say something to me 
that will make me fight you in politics. 
You listen. I’m going to talk to you 
some more.” 

And on and on in that library went 
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the cap’n’s steady tones, and his up- 
raised finger beat emphasis. 

And in the end he grabbed the limp 
hand of the Honorable -Low and 
shook it. 

“That sounds more like it,’ he de- 
clared heartily. “Give him his chance 
and he’ll make one of the smartest men 
in this State—and think what he’ll mean 
to you as a campaign manager among 
the young voters! Why, hon’able, he’s 
a real Christmas present!” 

So it came about that Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul dropped a strange message in 
at the office of Lawyer Robert Paine, 
on his way down into the village, and 
the young man started for the big house 
on the hill, walking like one in a dream. 

The sheriff's conference with Cap- 
tain Simeon Paine was somewhat pro- 
longed that evening in the tavern. But 
at last the sheriff convinced the veteran 
that, now that the feud was settled and 
the mail contract was to be restored, the 
Palermo stage line offered suitable op- 
portunity for the investment of a little 
spare cash of the sheriff’s. 

The sheriff strolled out to the stable 
with Captain Paine, who wanted to be 
sure that the horses were comfortable. 
The wind was stilled. The heavens 
were without a star. There was a 
mystic silence—a hushed, tense stillness 
over all. Suddenly the old stage driver 
drew back his head. The lantern lighted 
his features. The radiance of a smile 
dawned there. On his cheeks two snow- 
flakes had lighted. They melted while 
the sheriff gazed, and they mingled with 
a moisture that must have been tears. 

“Thank God, for the snow is coming 
and I can bring the boys and girls home 
behind the bells and over smooth 
roads!” said the veteran. “It’s going 
to be a real Christmas!” 
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A. Tale-of Comparative Venom 
By Wallace Irwin 


ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON GRANT 


YANIDE cocktails and arsenic stew 
Is pizen to certain degrees; 
But I’m positive quite that the sea serpent’s bite 
Is fuller of ginger than these. 


I once seen a sea serpent down in Brazil 
3ite a whale in the side o’ the brain, 

And, by Jiminy crickets, that whale he got rickets 
And blew off his head in his pain! 





I once seen a sea serpent over in Guam 
Shoot a stream o’ hot juice from his eye 
Which sot up such gasses it killed off the masses 
To the tune o’ the “Sweet By-and-by.” 


And when I was sailin’ the Sadie Huroo - 
Me fine constitution was shook 

By a tale in a million—so sea serpentillian 
It ought to be told in a book. 


We was nearly approachin’ the harbor of Squill 
When our skipper, the sad Capting Joy, 

Grew green and then yeller and set up a beller, 
“Avast us! Sea serpent ahoy!” 


And out o’ the sea squirmed a squidgery mass 
Which wriggled and squalloped and squm; 

Then it opened its talons, which must-a held gallons, 
And straight for the vessel it swum. 
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And the fust that we knowed it had fastened its teeth 
In the armor-plate side of our craft, 

Then it croaked like a toady and hissed like cold sody 
And disappeared vaguely abaft. 

“We’re lucky,” says Leopold Perkins, our mate, 
“There was none of us bit by the cuss!” 

Says sad Capting Joy, “ ’Tis a sorry day, boy, 
When he pizened the vessel for us.” 


And truer than truth was the words that he spoke, 
For we'd scarce went a nautical mile 

When our ship, without sinkin’, it started to shrinkin’ 
Like a suit 0’ the shoddy-made style. 


From bowsprit to stern shrunk that vessel so fast 
That, as smaller and smaller she got, 

We huddled together like sheep round bellwether, 
Quite cramped—and the tropics is hot. 


She shrunk and she shrunk, till that hundred-foot bark, 
When sixty-five hours was plumb through, 

Didn't look any bigger than some one’s yacht rigger, 
And smaller and smaller she grew. 


At the end o’ four days we was down to the size 
Of a lifeboat. And after a week, 

To shorten me story, we’d shrunk to a dory. 
So we rowed into port, so to speak. 


And ’twas lucky we landed at Portugal, Spain; 
For, as sad Capting Joy says, says he, 

“If our ship had got smaller, I bet a half dollar 
We'd had to walk home on the sea.” 
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The Story of Mattie Miller 


Edward Oliver Potter, the successful novelist, tells his friend and illustrator, 
Archibald Starr, that he needs material and inspiration for his new novel. Starr 
assists in securing him a position as principal of the high school in the little 
Pennsylvania Dutch town of Adamstown. The artist confesses his admiration for 
Miss Beatrice Jenkins Ford, whom he has recertly met at her débutante party. 
Miss Ford, adopted stepdaughter of the multimillionaire, Stanley Ford, of New 
York, has decided early in life that society does not interest her, and that she 
means to have a “career.” Against the will of her family she goes through col- 
lege, and, to secure experience, accepts, as Miss Beatrice Jenkins, the position of 
assistant principal in the high school at Adamstown. Under the name of “E. 
Oliver,” the novelist arrives and takes up his residence at the home of John 
Miller, whose family consists of his third wife, small son, and a grown daughter 
named Mattie. The latter suffers from a paralyzed hand, but performs uncom- 
plainingly the entire work of the house. Gentle and unselfish, she is most unfairly 
treated by her father and stepmother, and immediately stirs Oliver’s sympathy and 
interest. Ihe high school opens in original fashion, and the new principal and 
his beautiful assistant find themselves curiously puzzled by each other, with a 
piquant and growing interest. Oliver wins admiration for the way he deals 
with Sam Dietz, the school bully, in expelling him from his classes. He interests 
Miss Jenkins in Mattie Miller’s unfortunate case, and she promises to call on 
her. A letter from Archibald Starr tells Oliver of his continued infatuation for 
Miss Beatrice Ford, who is said to be traveling in Europe. He promises to make 
an early week-end visit to Oliver. In the meantime Mrs. Miller’s brother Joseph, 
old, ill, and alone, arrives from Mexico for a visit. He is coldly received and 
about to be turned away, when Oliver intercedes for him. After an attack of 
heart failure, at the supper table, when Mattie ministers to him, he asks the family 
to come to his room to receive the gifts he has brought them. For Mattie there 
is a beautiful opal necklace, which Mrs. Miller, in her greed and jealousy, tries 
to keep from her stepdaughter. Her transparent,deceit tempts Uncle Jo to play 
a little joke, to the discomfiture of his sister, but to the great delight of Oliver. 
The following day Miss Jenkins comes to call on Mattie, but Mrs. Miller inter- 
cepts, and does everything in her power to prevent a meeting between the two. 
By a little ruse, and assisted by Oliver, the determined young teacher escapes to the 
kitchen and makes friends with Mattie. Walking home with her, Oliver again 
speaks of his deep interest in Mattie. Upon his return he finds Mrs. Miller in a 
furious temper, forbidding Mattie to leave the house to procure a little whisky 
for Uncle Jo. Oliver goes for it himself, winning Mattie’s gratitude, and the 
displeasure of the Millers, who order the sick man out of the house. The next 
morning Mattie and Uncle Jo move into an empty little house in the town, and 
begin housekeeping. Uncle Jo gives Mattie two hundred dollars for these expenses. 
Oliver sees her at the grocery store, and, in her glowing face and air of freedom, 
reads her happiness. He walks with her, and they discuss the writings of Edward 
O. Potter, her favorite novelist. Oliver promises to give her a set of Potter’s 
works, A letter from Archibald Starr arrives, informing Oliver of the artist’s 
plan to visit him over the coming week-end. Oliver takes dinner with Miss Jen- 
kins at The Swan, and marvels at some of her luxurious tastes. He asks per- 
mission to introduce his expected guest, whom he calls Mr. Pitzer Yutzy, of Lan- 
caster. Miss Jenkins cordially invites them both to attend her Friday evening 
suffrage talk at the schoolhouse. 











From this point the story continues on the opposite page 
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The Fortunes of Mattie Miller 


By Helen R. Martin 


Author of “Barnabetta,” “Tillie, a Mennonite Maid,” “The Parasite,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER XX. 


-]| GOT two favors to ast off of you, 
Mr. Oliver.” 

Uncle Jo told them off on his 
fingers, his tone cautiously lowered, 
though the door between his bedroom 
and the room in which Mattie was clear- 
ing away the remains of their good 
supper of pancakes and strong coffee 
with real cream was tightly closed. 

The dingy little bedchamber of the 
tiny cottage was sparsely, though ade- 
quately, furnished, and the shaded lamp 
on a table by the bed, and the small 
stove in which a good fire burned 
brightly, and before which the two men 
were seated in rocking-chairs, gave it an 
air of comfort and coziness. 

“He’s going to ask me for money,” 
thought Oliver, making a rapid calcula- 
tion in his mind as to how much he 
could spare the old fellow. 

“Firstly, I want fur you to please git 
me.a Lancaster lawyer to come out 
here as soon as you otherwise kin.” 

“A lawyer?” 

“T got a couple of trinkets I want to 
will to Mattie, and I want to git the law 
to tie em up so Emmy can’t git ’em.” 

“Why don’t you just hand them over 
to Mattie now?” 

“Emmy might git ’em off of her. 
And Mattie would be too apt to sell 
‘em fur to buy me whisky. That’s why 
I don’t give ’em to her now.” 


ROBERT A. 
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“It would be expensive, you know, 
getting a lawyer from Lancaster, Uncle 
107" 

“That makes nothing.” 

“You don’t mind the expense?” 

“T got the price, professor.” 
“But two hundred dollars isn’t in- 
exhaustible when it has to pay for rent, 
fuel, food, medicine, whisky, and—and 
the final expenses, Uncle Jo.” 

“Mattie tole you, then, did she, about 
the two hundred dollars I put in her 
hands ?” 

“Yes, she told me.” 

“You and hers pretty good friends, 
ain’t ?” 

“I’m proud to say we are.” 

“Well, say!’ Jo leaned toward 
Oliver and spoke just above a whisper. 
“I got another hundred dollars in my 
pants pocket to pay fur my whisky and 
this here lawyer.” 

“Oh, you have?” 

“Yes, Mattie don’t know it.” 

“Why do you hide it from her?” 

“T got a private use fur a little cash. 
This here lawyer, fur instance. I don’t 
want her to know about him. I'll see 
him at your school building. Dare 1?” 

“All right.” 

“Or, if I ain’t able to git there, you 
git Mattie out fur a walk jist before 
he turns up. Will you do me this here 
favor, mister?” 

“Of course.” 


The first installment of this story appeared in the October number of SmiTH’s. 
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“Will you ‘tend to it soon? It 
darsent be put off, you know.” 

“I'll phone to Lancaster to-night.” 

“And say! Choose a lawyer that 
knows good whisky when he smells it, 
and ast him to bring me a couple quarts 
along out. I got to have the real stuff. 
I can’t go this damn’ slop Ben Sla- 
baugh sells at his drug store.” 

“Two quarts of good whisky, Uncle 
Jo? What do you usually pay a 
quart ?” 

“Not less’n two dollars. 
that’s why I’m poor, mister. I lived a 
little high when I had. Tell the law- 
yer I'll pay him fur the whisky, all 
right.” 

“You’d better not be too rash with 
what money you have,” Oliver gravely 
warned him. 

“I ain’t got more’n a couple months 
to live, Mr. Oliver.” 

“Well, Uncle Jo, you couldn’t, if you 
were a millionaire, be better taken care 
of than you will be in Mattie’s hands.” 

“Don’t I know that? That’s why I’m 
leavin’ her them couple of trinkets. 
They’re worth a few hundred dollars, 
I guess.” 

“Ah?” 

“Yes, you bet you! And she thinks 
she’s takin’ care of me fur nothin’! 
Out of the pure kindness of her heart! 
Ain’t she the peach of a girl, Mr. 
Oliver? I tell you,” he exclaimed, pok- 
ing Oliver in the ribs with his elbow, 
“the feller that gits Mattie is lucky!” 

“He certainly won't need to be 
pitied.” 

“Well, I guess, anyhow, not! And 
mind you what a wirtuous female she 
is, too—heh ?” 

“Yes?” 

“And say! 
neither. Heh?” 

“She’s almost*as pretty as she is dear 
and lovable.” 

“You think ?” 

“Yes, I think.” 

“Well, say! Any of this here three 


I guess 


She ain’t bad lookin’, 


hundred dollars that’s left over, after 
my remains is interred, is hern.” 

“She won’t be married for her 
money, then, will she? She’s safe, at 
least, from wicked fortune hunters.” 

“Heh?” Uncle Jo eyed Oliver curi- 
ously. “You don’t think it will be much 
—together with the price of them 
trinkets? They'll bring considerable.” 

“I’m very glad for Mattie that you 
can leave her a little something.” 

“Enough to git her a aus 
mebby, anyhow.” 

“But,” Oliver objected hastily, the 
words aus stire suggesting a village 
bridegroom, “I’d hate to see Mattie 
married to a man of no education; one 
of these crude brutes that don’t know 
how to treat a woman. She’s too good 
for any man I ever saw within thirty 
miles of Adamstown.” 

“Ain’t there no educated man nearer 
than thirty miles off?” inquired Jo in- 
nocently. 

“T haven’t met any.” 

“Yow’re got a little education. And 
I think you’d know pretty good how to 
take care of a wife. You're got nice 
manners, anyhow. Now my manners,” 
added Jo disparagingly, ‘‘ain’t so good, 
mebby. But, mister, I got a_ kind 
heart.” 

“I know you have, Jo.” 

“And my heart tells me’—he sud- 
denly slapped Oliver on the shoulder— 
“that you’re the husband I’d pick out 
fur my Mattie!” 

“Me! Oh, but I’m not a marrying 
man, Uncle Jo!” 

“Why ain’t you? You don’t look 
like the kind of a stick that never gits 
married.” 

“Can a man take care of a family on 
seventy-five dollars a month?” 

“Easy—here in Adamstown.” 

“Well, here in Adamstown I sup- 
pose he could.” 

“Well, ain’t you livin’ in Adams- 
town ?” 

“Not very long.” 


stire, 
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“I’m sorry to hear that.” 

“T shan’t be leaving at once, however, 
Uncle Jo.” 

“What’s o’ matter with Adamstown? 
You ain’t got no need to run down 
Adamstown. Why, Congressman Ben- 
der, he come from Adamstown, yet! 
Yes, anyhow! Who’d ever uv thought” 
—Jo shook his head reminiscently— 
“that Al Bender would give a man like 
that, sich a dirty boy as he was!” 

“But, you see,” said Oliver, “he got 
out of Adamstown.” 

“Have you a chancet to better your- 
self, then?” 

“Next year, perhaps.” 

“A good-payin’ school so that you kin 
git married?” asked Jo hopefully. 

“But a teacher’s position is as un- 
certain as a preacher’s or an _actor’s. 
He never knows when he may be fired.” 

“But a man has to take his risks, pro- 
fessor,” said Jo impatiently. 

“For himself. He has no right to 
risk the welfare and happiness of a wife 
and children.” 

“Ain’t you never a-goin’ to take the 
risk?” Jo inquired in a tone of disap- 
pointment. 

“My friends advise me to marry for 
money.” 

“Aw, git out! 
a skunk! 
love?” 

“On an average of once a year.” 

“If you got in love right, you 
wouldn’t hold back fur no prudence. 
Aw, I believe you’re jist guyin’ me.” 

“You'd like to see me ‘settled’ ?” 

“Well, mister, leave me tell you—this 
thing of livin’ and dyin’ single, nice and 
safe from the anxious cares of a family 
to keep—there ain’t nothin’ in it. It’s 
lonesome. Better have all the anxious 
cares a-goin’ than not have no person 
to be anxious about. Gosh! If I was 
a young, strong buck like you, and had 
a chancet at a sweet young thing like 
Mattie!” 

“Hush—’sh ! 


You ain’t that kind of 
Ain’t you never been in 


She’ll hear you.” 
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“But say! She thinks a lot of you.” 

“I hope she does.” Oliver rose 
rather abruptly. “I’d better go over to 
the drug store now, Uncle Jo, and tele- 
phone for your lawyer.” 

“All right,” Uncle Jo responded, set- 
tling back rather dejectedly in his chair 
and stretching his feet to the fire. 

“T promise you one thing, Uncle Jo.” 

“Well?” 

“When Mattie no longer has you— 
I will look after her—I promise you 
—until she is married.” 

“But look-a-here! It ain’t fur Mat- 
tie’s sake, but fur yourn I was sug- 
gestin’ the match. You’re a feller that’s 
deservin’ of a prize like Mattie. I ain’t 
met up with many fellers in my life, I 
kin tell you, that I’d say was good 
enough fur that jool of a girl in there,” 
with a twirl of his thumb toward the 
closed door of the other room. 

“Uncle Jo,” said Oliver sentimen- 
tally, “does any man on earth ever feel 
himself worthy of a good woman’s 
love? He can only accept it humbly as 
the gift of her graciousness.” 

“Say! Don’t you say them things 
pretty, though? It sounds like sich a 
novel.” 

Oliver laughed as he slipped into his 
overcoat and picked up his hat. “By 
the way!” He drew from his pocket a 
parcel. “I telephoned last night to a 
wine merchant at Lancaster and had 
this sent out by the morning train.” Un- 
wrapping the parcel, he presented Jo- 
seph with a quart flask of whisky. 
“You'll find this all right, Uncle Jo.” 

“Now, if that wasn’t awful kind of 
you!” Jo responded, much touched. 
“Golly!” he exclaimed, as he drew out 
the cork and smelled it. “Ain’t that _ 
bully? Chuck that other out, will you? 
—so Mattie don’t git ’em mixed. I cer- 
tainly am glad to have this here fur 
to-night!” he repeated as Oliver went to 
the window and hurled out into the 
road the bottle of cheap whisky that 
had stood ready for use on the table 
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by the bed. “You certainly are all wool 
and a yard wide, professor!” 

“But I wouldn’t dose a dog that I 
had any regard for with Slabaugh’s 
whisky, Uncle Jo. Well!” He offered 
his hand to the invalid—his strong, fine 
hand that expressed peculiarly, even to 
Uncle Jo’s crude observation, the young 
man’s combined power and _ sensitive- 
ness. “Good night, Uncle Jo. I hope 
you'll rest comfortably.” 

“You'll come in now and again— 
ain’t ?” 

“Every day, if possible.” 

Joseph, listening intently as his visitor 
left the house, heard with regret that 
he did not linger to speak with Mattie 
longer than just to bid her good night. 

“I mebby scared him off. I better 
not meddle. Them things is best left 
to theirselves. Fur all I know, he 
mebby has a girl. In there at Lancas- 
ter or wherever. Or mebby he’s sweet 


on that there lady assistant Mattie says 


he’s got. But,” sighed Joseph, “I cer- 
tainly would like to see him make up to 
Mattie—a feller like that—that kin be 
kind and generous and helpful where 
he don’t look fur no return. Him and 
Mattie would be wonderful well suited 
together—seems to me, anyhow!” 

When Mattie came in to help him get 
ready for bed, she noticed the new flask 
of whisky. 

“And,” Uncle Jo added, when he had 
accounted for it, “when a man goes out 
of his way fur a person that’s as down 
and out as me, it means he’s layin’ up 
treasure fur hisself in heaven, Mattie. 
I mean the heaven in his own heart— 
I don’t know nothin’ about no other 
heaven. I’m waitin’ to find out—if I 
ever do find out! Well,” concluded Jo, 
“it certainly does a body a lot of good 
to meet up with two sich folks, in this 
here selfish world, like you and Mr. 
Oliver, Mattie!” 

Mattie, without answering, kissed him 
good night and went softly out of the 
room. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Upon Oliver’s return from school 
next day at noon, Mrs. Miller greeted 
him with the shameful news that her 
brother had never left Adamstown at 
all, but was actually living alone with 
that designing stepdaughter of hers in 
the mean little cottage at Herr’s cor- 
ner. The two of them—the man and 
the girl—living there alone together! 
It was scandalous! Mr. Miller had 
learned of it from Silas Groff at the 
store, and Mrs. Miller had at the same 
time been informed of this family dis- 
grace by one of her neighbors. 

“To think how my brother fooled us 
yet, pretendin’ he didn’t have a cent 
and thinkin’ we’d keep him here and 
wait on him and nurse him free of 
board—and him all the time hoardin’ 
up what he has to leave to that sly 
little hussy !” 

It will be seen that Mrs. Miller, like 
the rest of her type and class, was not 
strong on the side of logic and reason- 
ableness. 

“Your brother’s illness,” returned 
Oliver, “will soon eat up what little he 
has, Mrs. Miller, and Mattie’s unselfish 
care of him will go quite unrewarded 
—in your sense of reward.” 

“Yes, and you'll see how quick Mat- 
tie’ll leave him and look out for her- 
self when what he’s got is all, a’ready! 
It’s an awful disgrace to her pop, her 
actin’ so shameless.” 

Oliver did not think it worth while 
to discuss this point. 

“Why, Silas Groff, he says Jo turned 
over a lot of money to Mattie—near 
all he had by him,” affirmed Mrs. Mil- 
ler, “to spend the way she wants! 
You'll see how she’ll be toggin’ herself 
in better clo’es than J ever had—and on 
my brother's money! I tell John he 
ought to go round there and make Mat- 
tie give it up—what Jo gev her.” 

Oliver marveled, as he ate his poorly 
cooked dinner, at a woman’s extraor- 
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“I’m going! If I don’t go right away, I’ll—I’il kiss you!” 


dinary capacity for making herself see 
crooked. 

“It'll give Mattie an awful name,” 
Mrs. Miller continued ; “workin’ a poor 
sick man like this here—and livin’ sich 


a shameless life—and bein’ so bold 
about it yet!” 

“Oh, I'll take care of that, Mrs. Mil- 
ler—every one shall know the truth 
from me! I think you'll find that every 
one will have the highest praise for 
Mattie’s heroic unselfishness.” 

“Unselfishness! Well, to be sure, 
we'd uv been unselfish, too, if we’d uv 
knowed Jo had a little. We'd uv been 
only too glad to keep him here.” 


“To get it out of him!” Oliver ex- 
claimed sharply. 

“Better that it comes to us than to 
one that ain’t no blood relation of hisn. 
And what’s she a-goin’ to do when it’s 
all, oncet ?” 

“She’d not desert him because he 
was penniless, Mrs. Miller.” 

“She’s got nothin’ to keep him on. 
He'll have to go to the poorhouse. And 
if he hadn’t uv deceived us so—makin’ 
us think he hadn’t a cent! Yes, Mattie 
worked him the way she works you 
and everybody else—to think she’s a 
angel and us mean actin’ and stingy! 
But yous will all find out some day how 





‘lost if he don’t repent. 
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designin’ she is! Why, here this morn- 


_ing didn’t my brother Jo have a Lan- 


caster lawyer out here? Silas Groff, he 
says he don’t know what Jo wanted of 
a lawyer, but he says mebby that there 
attorney wasn’t a high-stepper! And 
when he left town ag’in, he was just 
chucklin’ over what Jo had tole him! 
I’m sure I don’t know what fur comic 
thing he did tell him. Jo’d better be 
thinkin’ of serious things, like his bein’ 
3ut I’d like 
to know what he wanted off of a law- 
yer. I make no doubt Mattie put him 
up to it.” 

Oliver laughed. 

“To think, Mr. Oliver, you’d stand 
up fur a girl that would come so be- 
tween a brother and sister!” 

“Now look here, Mrs. Miller! You 
turned out of your house your sick and 
dying brother, who had always been 
kind and generous to you! You know 
as well as I do that it was your heart- 
lessness to him that came between you 
and him, and that Mattie’s goodness to 
him is wholly disinterested. She stood 
by him when she thought he was a 
pauper; when she believed that what 
she did for him was costing her the 
only home she had. You know this— 
however much you and Mr. Miller may 
try to persuade yourselves’ and others 
to think differently.” 

“Well, I must say, Mr. Oliver, it 
don’t look wery nice of you to talk 
down on us -and you livin’ here 
with us.” 

“I’m inclined to think that nothing 1 
could say could possibly add anything 
to the strong indignation the people here 
feel at your-turning your dying brother 
out of your house.” 

With that, Oliver rose and left the 
table and the house—feeling sure that 
besides the wound her avarice had re- 
ceived, the knowledge that public opin- 
ion was against her would punish Mrs. 
Miller as she deserved to be punished. 

It was not until three days later, on 


the eve of Archibald Starr’s expected 
arrival, that he went again to the cot- 
tage at Herr’s corner, to learn how 
Uncle Jo was doing. 

He found the invalid in his easy-chair 
before his bedroom stove, looking dis- 
tinctly thinner, paler, and weaker, but 
entirely comfortable and peaceful. 
Every little appointment of the room 
manifested the thoughtful, competent 
nursing he received. 

At a hint from Uncle Jo, Mattie left 
the two men alone together. Oliver's 
eyes followed her as she went from the 
room. There was an elasticity in her 
step, a light in her face, a confidence in 
her womanly, tender voice that was 
wholly new to her and that fascinated 
not only the novelist in him—but the 
man, 

“It’s wonderful—ain’t?—the way 
Mattie’s bloomin’ out under a little 
kindness and affection and liberty?” Jo 
said feebly, his head resting against the 
pillow of his easy-chair. “Emmy and 
John must have used her hard and 
mean, Mr. Oliver, when the life she’s 


leadin’ now seems sich a nice change 
to her! A body wouldn’t think a pretty 
young thing like that would find it so 


damned nice hangin’ round an old, 
dyin’ feller like me and waitin’ on him 
night and day. It ain’t as if she knowed 
she was inheritin’ them couple jools, 
neither, I ain’t tole her. I don’t want 
fur her to know it!” he said fiercely. 
“T want to feel sure there’s one creature 
in this here darned world that ain’t all 
fur theirselves. Human nature is cer- 
tainly hoggish, professor!” 

“T’m afraid it is, Jo.” 

“But there’s a female,” twirling his 
thumb adroitly toward the other room, 
“that’s only too happy because she’s got 
an old corp like me to wait on and care 
fur. She says the only cloud in her sky 
is that some day she won’t have me to 
do for! I tell you”—Jo choked a bit— 
“T ain’t used to it. I ain’t used to it at 
all—bein’ liked and petted up jist fur 


” 
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myself. I’ve had plenty of Jezebels 
after me fur my—well, fur them couple 
jools or what. Fur anything I had to 
give ’em. But put ’em to the test oncet 
and you'll see how much they love you! 
Say, prof!” 

“Well, uncle?” 

“You're a damn fool to miss the 
chancet of gittin’ sich a prize as Mattie 
fur a wife. Take it from me.” 

“I guess we'd better not discuss that, 
Jo. Has your sister been to see you?” 

Jo chuckled. “You bet you! She 
talked till she was clean beat out and so 
was I—to persuade me how much more 
comfortable she could make me at her 
house, if I'd come back and give her 
all the money I had by me, to use fur 
me. Fur me, notice! 

‘But when my money’s all, oncet ?’ 
I ast her. ‘What then? Heh?’ 


“*Well,’ says she, ‘what kin Mattie 
do fur you when your money’s all? 
“What money I got by me, Emmy,’ 


I says, ‘will easy outlast the few weeks 
I got to live.’ 

“So then she pleaded very eloquent 
fur the chancet to minister to her dyin’ 
brother’s needs, and not have sich a 
cinch cheated from her by a onscroop- 
ilous hussy ! 

“*But it wouldn’t do you no good, 
Emmy,’ I explained, ‘because I got my 
will made a’ready, leavin’ to Mattie 
what little I got to leave, and I can’t 
afford to have that there will made over 
again. It cost me fifty dollars to have 
it drawed up. There’s sich a little to 
leave her, I hated to spare them fifty 
out of it—but I wanted to bind Mattie 
up with the law, so’s she couldn’t give 
a cent of it to you—seein’ how dirty 
you acted to me and her.’ 

“Well, professor, if Emmy didn’t 
look like a mad chicken at a chicken 
fight! I had to leave on I had a bad 
attack to shut her up—and I called in 
Mattie to dose me. That drove her off. 
She ain’t showed up since. She don’t 
even think it’s worth while, after what 
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I tol’ her, fur to fetch me over any 
more invalid slops. Emmy never was 
no cook. Now, there’s Mattie’—he 
poked Oliver with his elbow—“she’s a 
daisy cooker, professor!” 

“But you see, Uncle Jo, there are 
some men who wouldn’t care to marry 
their cooks. They’d have other uses for 
a wife.” 

“What other uses?” Jo demanded 
suspiciously. 

“Well, some men care for compan- 
ionship in a wife—and wouldn’t want 
to see them in working clothes all the 
time. They’d want to see them at their 
ease and looking pretty.” 

“Mattie looks pretty, even when she’s 
scrubbin’! But look-a-here, Mr. Oliver. 
It’s ideas like them that gives so many 
immoral women. Treatin’ ’em like 
dressed-up dolls! I ain’t like the rest 
of these here Dutch that’s fur makin’ 
beasts of burden out of women. But 
it’s insultin’ ’em pretty near as much, I 
think, not to look to ’em fur anythin’ 
that’s useful or big or worth doin’. It’s 
that that is drivin’ the better women, in 
these days, to make sich a big kick, 
mister, fur their rights—their right to 
be taken fur somepin better’n either 
worthless fools or either men’s slaves. 
And talkin’ about cookin’, I’m glad you 
come in here to-night. I got to speak 
somepin serious to you. I’m in trouble, 
and I don’t know how to work round 
nh. 

“Your money going teo fast? Don’t 
worry about that. I’ll see you through, 
Uncle Jo. I’ve got a little outside my 
salary.” 

Jo regarded him a shade dubiously. 
“Excuse me, mister, that it ain’t easy 
fur me to believe in kindness like yourn 
—that seems to have nothin’ to gain by 
bein’ kind. Life has gave me so many 
setbacks jist when I was trustin’ some 
damned sucker to the limit! Now I 
have to ast myself, “What’s his motive 
fur offerin’ to hand acrost cash to me? 
He ain’t got sich a bloomin’ lot of it, or 
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be sure he wouldn’t be spendin’ his 
young life teachin’ Adamstown cab- 
bage heads! And a body’s got to have 
some kind of a motive fur a deed of 
generosity.’ That’s what I have to ast 
myself, Mr. Oliver.” 

“Well, Jo, what was your motive 
when you brought a necklace for your 
brother-in-law’s daughter whom you 
had never seen? Aren’t you pretty 
swell-headed to think that you’re the 
only man alive that can give spontane- 
ously, or whose heart can respond to a 
need of his fellow man’s?” 

“Well, mebby I’m a blamed fool—but 
I sure do believe in you, Mr. Oliver!” 

“And you'll be sensible and let me 
help you?” 

“Yes. But it ain’t money I need. It’s 
advice. And diplomacy.” 

“Drop a nickel in the slot,” responded 
Oliver, making a slot of his two fin- 
gers, “and you'll get the goods.” 

“Professor’—Uncle Jo lowered his 
voice—‘‘that girl in there is half starv- 
in’ herself to make them two hundred 
dollars reach; to buy me all kinds of 
dainties fur to temp’ my appetite; to 
git me noospapers and magazines fur 
to pass the time fur me; to even buy 
me some hothouse carnations, now and 
then, to cheer me up! She is starvin’ 
herself, Mr. Oliver! What shall I do 
about it? When I protest, she jist tries 
to smooth me down and says, ‘That's 
all right, Uncle Jo’—and then won’t 
cook an egg fug her own breakfast, be- 
cause eggs is forty cents a dozent. 
Now, then,” concluded Jo, sinking back 
in his chair, “what’s a body to do?” 

“Do? Put a stop to it!” exclaimed 
Oliver. “Why, she'll undermine her 
health !” 

The sudden anxiety that gripped him 
as he thought what such a course, on 
Mattie’s part, might lead to, brought a 
flush to his face; and, at the same time, 
the realization of his own feeling about 
it gave him a shock of astonishment. 

“Yes,” said Jo, “we've got to stop it 
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—but how? That’s what I want to 
know. How?” 

“The ‘how’ has got to be found!” 
affirmed Oliver sharply. 

“Silas Groff gev it away to me that 
she’s tryin’ to git some plain sewin’ to 
do. Now, that ain’t necessary!” Jo pro- 
tested. “I ain’t a-goin’ to live long 
enough to make that necessary. And 
she has enough work to do takin’ care 
of me and the house. She near had a 
fit when I made Silas Groff send Sally 
Zook round here to do the washin’. But 
there I took a firm stand. ‘Sally Zook’s 
to wash fur us,’ I says—and Mattie had 
to give in, whether or no. I even handed 
over another hundred dollars to her, 
and owned up I’d been keepin’ some 
cash back fur good whisky—but all she 
sayed was I’d need it fur good whisky 
—what J called good. And, professor, 
even with that exter hundred to go on, 
I can’t see no improvement in her ap- 
So now I don’t know what to 


petite. 
do no more.” 
“We'll have to make her stop starv- 


ing herself!” Oliver frowned. “I’m 
glad to see she Jooks well. But she 
won't continue to if she keeps this thing 
up.” 

“It’s her bein’ so contented that 
makes her look so good. Oncet in a 
while, to be sure, she cries a little fur 
to see Johnny.” 

“Let me talk to her,’ 


Oliver sug- 


’ gested. 


“All right!” Jo eagerly responded. 
“And try to conwince her she don’t have 
to skimp—lI got a-plenty to last.” 

“T’ll begin to think pretty soon, Jo, 
that you’re fooling us all—that you’re 
a rich old miser!” 

“I only wisht I was—fur Mattie’s 
sake,” said Jo pensively. “But, unfor- 
tunately, I ain’t.” 

Oliver rose, for he felt too troubled 
about the girl to sit still any longer. 

He found her in the front room, 
darning Uncle Jo’s hose by the light of 
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“Was yous two acquainted together, then?” “Yes,” Beatrice briefly responded. “That will be all 
now, Mrs. Gunzenhauser.” 


a lamp on the center table. He drew 
up a chair in front of her. It was sur- 
prising how she managed, with her dis- 
abled arm, to hold the ball in the stock- 
ing she was darning. 

“Uncle Jo says’—she smiled—‘that 
he’s not used to wearing darned socks, 
and he wants me to buy new, and not 
tire my eyes. But I tell him he don’t 
talk and act much like a poor man. Our 
money would soon be all if I did as ke 
wants me to do.” 

“That’s what I must talk to you 
about, Mattie,” said Oliver, in a school- 
master tone of voice. “I’m going to 

8 


scold you soundly! You have got to 
stop worrying your poor Uncle Jo.” 

Mattie looked all startled astonish- 
ment. 

“Don’t you know you'll shorten his 
life if you worry him by half starving 
yourself? And, Mattie, you lessen your 
usefulness to him, for if you should 
break down, what would become of 
him? And he assures me that it is not 
necessary that you stint yourself.” 

“T know he has more than I thought 
he had, but——’” 

“But you’re not doing right by him 
when you let yourself run down. 


: 
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You’re looking thin. If you don’t stop 
it, I'll get another nurse for him. He 
doesn’t want a nurse that’s going to 
give out in a week or two. Now, are 
you going to behave yourself ?” 

“All right, Mr. Oliver,” she said, 
looking half frightened at his stern- 
ness. “I'll eat a little more, then, to 
satisfy Uncle Jo—and you.” 


“And me.” He nodded. See that 


you do, or I shall be really angry with 
You’ve never seen me when I’m 
I’m dangerous.” 


you. 
angry. I’m awful. 

Mattie smiled. 

“You think you wouldn’t be afraid of 
me? You don’t know me!” 

“If I did anything to deserve your 
anger, I believe I would be afraid of 
you.” 

““Mattie’—he suddenly leaned for- 
ward, his elbows on his knees, and 
spoke to her earnestly—‘there’s a ques- 
tion I want to ask you.” 

“All right, Mr. Oliver.” 

“This Edward O. Potter, whose 
novels you seem to enjoy—I’m going 
to tell you what sort of a fellow he 
is.” 

“Oh, do you know him?” 

“What sort of a fellow I’m told he 
“Oh!” She nodded. 

“And then I’ll ask my question.” 
“All right.” 

Oliver cleared his throat, and began: 
“During the few months of the year 
when he’s not writing, he’s pretty much 
like other people. But when he’s in the 
throes of working out one of his stories 
—Lord help us! They say he acts as 
if he were hypnotized. Doesn’t seem 
to be conscious of a thing or of a human 
being about him. Sits at his meals 
without speaking to or seeing his—wife 
and children. If they speak to him, he’s 
horribly irritated. Because, you see, 
he’s living wholly in the characters and 
the atmosphere of his book. For the 
time being, those he loves don’t exist 
for him. It’s the only way he can write 


is 
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—to merge his whole being in what he 
is creating and become oblivious of 
everything else. That’s why his books 
have a certain power, Mattie. But it’s 
a dreary life his family lead with him 
while he’s writing. His temper, if he’s 
annoyed or interrupted, is devilish. 
He’ll curse any one who bothers him. 
Once Mrs. Potter suggested that, while 
writing a novel, he go away from her 
and the children—but, you see, he’s 
writing during at least two-thirds of the 
year.” 

“Such a man would better not marry, 
I would think,” said Mattie doubt- 
fully. 

“But he is, after all, like other men 
—he wants a home, children, something 
to love, to live for, some one to love 
him, too. And in his off times, when 
he’s not working, he’s said to be the 
best kind of a fellow. Makes his wife 
and children. perfectly happy. Does 
everything in the world for them. 
Adores them.” 

“Well,” said Mattie, “most men don’t 
give their families two or three months 
of devotion and happiness. Most hus- 
bands are always silent or irritable and 
morose with their families. And with- 
out the excuse that this great writer 
has. So it seems to me that perhaps 
Edward O. Potter’s wife is fortunate, 
after all. Anyway, she sacrifices her- 
self for a man that’s worth it.” 

“There’s the point, Mattie! Is any 
man worth a fine woman’s sacrificing 
herself for him?” ; 

“Probably not,” was her unexpected 
reply. “But women are so weak and 
foolish! They’re happier in sacrificing 
themselves than in living for them- 
selves.” ; 

“A lot of our modern women, how- 
ever, don’t seem to know that fact of 
feminine- psychology, if it’s true, Mat- 
tie. Perhaps that’s why they’re so rest- 
less and discontented in their self-seek- 
ing.” 

“Yes, I know.” Mattie nodded, look- 
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ing wise. “Women in these times won’t 
take what they used to take from hus- 
bands and brothers. My father’s wife” 
—she offered an example—“wouldn’t 
stand what I remember my mother 
stood without a word. My father dare 
not treat Emmy like he treated my 
mother, just because he knows she 
wouldn’t take it from him. And, in- 
deed, Mr. Oliver, I can’t help seeing it’s 
a good thing—it’s better for the men. 
Now, this Edward O. Potter, for in- 
stance x 

“Yes?” he urged, as she thoughtfully 
paused. “This Edward O. Potter?” 

“Wouldn’t he write better if he felt 
he just had to be unselfish toward those 
dependent upon him for life and hap- 
piness—his children and his wife? 
Wouldn’t self-control and thoughtful 
consideration, practiced all the time, 
make his writing stronger and better? 
Ought any wife, even if her husband is 
a genius, to permit him to fall into such 
bad habits with her as you say Edward 
O. Potter has? Of course, I never saw 
a genius, so I i 

“Didn’t you, Mattie?” 

“Why, no, sir. Where would I ever 
have had the chance to?” 

“They never stray out to Adamstown, 
do they?” 

“T never heard of any straying out 
here.” 

“Tf one should, Mattie, and you hap- 
pened to meet him in one of his lucid, 
normal intervals and fell in love with 
him—and then he should tell you how 
awful he could be—would you—do you 
think any sensible girl would—risk 
marrying him?” 

Mattie, apparently quite unsuspicious, 
gazed at him with soft, bright eyes. “I 
guess,” she slowly answered, “for the 
sake of a few months a year of great 
happiness, I’d be willing, for the rest 
of the year, to put up with what I got.” 

Oliver rose abruptly—his eyes burn- 
ing, his face flushed. 

“T’m going! If I don’t go right 
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away, I’ll—I’ll kiss you! You look so 
darned pretty, Mattie, sitting there sew- 
ing that old sock of Uncle Jo’s! Good 
night!” 

And before the girl could reply, he 
literally fled. Filed from temptation; 
from committing an ill-considered rash- 
ness that for the rest of his life he might 
repent. 

For a long time after the door had 
closed upon him, Mattie sat perfectly 
still, her face alternately radiant and 
perplexed, placid and pensive. 

“T would certainly have thought,” 
was the conclusion of her meditation, 
“from Mr. Potter’s books, that he was 
not a married man. Yes’—she slowly 
shook her head—“I would have thought 
he wasn’t married—yet.” 

3ut Mattie would have been quite un- 
able to analyze or explain the instinct 
which told her that the author of the 
novels that had so deeply impressed her 
had never been married. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The stagecoach that brought Archi- 
bald Starr to Adamstown drew up at 
the post office at six o’clock on Friday 
evening and was met by Oliver, who-es- 
corted his friend at once to the Swan, 
breaking it to him on the way that he 
was to be taken, as soon as he had 
cleaned up and had had his supper, to 
the high school to hear a young lady 
“lecture” on suffrage. 

“Ts it a joke?” inquired Starr. 

The stocky breadth of his figure was 
greatly emphasized by contrast with 
Oliver’s height as they walked to- 
gether ; and, in spite of the man’s thirty- 
two years, his countenance expressed 
an almost boyisli enthusiasm and eager- 
ness toward life. ra 

“The young lady’s no joke,” re- 
sponded Oliver. “I can’t vouch for 
what her lecture will be.” 

“One of your villagers, is she?” 
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“Yes—no. She’s my assistant. Quite 
a townish young person for a village 
teacher.” 

“Does she think you “quite a townish 
young person for a village teacher’ ?” 

“T never asked her. But I’ve gath- 
ered that she rather pities and despises 
me. I’ve been told she considers me ‘a 
very nice and worthy’ young man. She 
couldn’t go much farther, could she?” 

“Pretty bad!” 

“Her general attitude toward me is 
a sort of contemptuous tolerance.” 

“Toward you? A _ lady-killer like 
you? Then she’s a sour old spinster, is 
she? You’re not dragging me to hear 
her lecture! I came here to talk to 
you. What’s your idea, anyhow? 
Wanting to take me to listen to a village 
schoolmarm on suffrage! Gosh!” 

“She’s young and pretty, Baldy. And 
darned clever!” 

“And isn’t in love with you?” asked 
Starr skeptically. 

“Of course it’s incredible that she 
should not be, but she manages to con- 
ceal it.” 

“Her village pride?” 

“She condescends to and patronizes 
me as if our positions were reversed— 
or she a lady born and I her vassal.” 

“She doesn’t even suspect that you’re 
not what you seem?” 

“On the contrary. 


And tries kindly 
to conceal her scorn of me for what 


I do seem. She thinks I lack ambi- 
tion.” 

“Say, Ed’—Starr poked his elbow 
into Oliver—‘that’s a darned bully sit- 
uation—the village damsel taking you 
for what you seem, and condescending 
to you. Going to write it up?” 

“Tf I can make my public as curious 
as I am to know what the sequel will 
be when she finds me out, I’ll score.” 

“Has she ever heard of Edward O. 
Potter—do you know ?” 

“She’s read everything I’ve written, 
and raves over them all. Don’t you re- 
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member I wrote you how she admires, 
also, your stuff?” 

“Oh, yes! I believe you remarked, 

just now, she was ‘darned clever’ ?” 
" “She thinks her appreciation of my 
novels proves it. She despises my taste 
because I told her I didn’t read them 
when I could find anything else to 
read.” 

“Are you in love with her?” 

Oliver hesitated a perceptible instant. 
“She’s a little spitfire, Baldy!” 

“When they’re clever and pretty, I 
rather like them to be a bit devilish, Ed. 
Miss Beatrice Ford,” said Baldy pen- 
sively, “is something of a spitfire.” 

“You look as sentimental over it as if 
you were saying she had soulful, starry 
eyes and a sylphlike form!” 

“T wish she’d come home from Eu- 
rope!” Starr mourned, with a stento- 
rian sigh. 

“Much good it would do you! An 
heiress like that isn’t going to be allowed 
to take up with a mere artist.” 

“When he’s both a gentleman and a 
genius ?” 

“A pork packer or a millionaire in- 
ventor of a new breakfast cereal will be 
more in her line.” 

“Not if she’s got anything to say to 
it!” 

“She won’t have.” 

“Aha! You don’t know her! Ido!” 

“You’re darned cocky about it, aren’t 
you?” 

They stopped, here, at the door of 
the Swan. 

“Don’t be long cleaning up and hav- 
ing your supper,” Oliver urged. “T’ll 
call for you in an hour.” 

“Oh, but say, Ed, you’re not really 
going to drag me to hear a suffrage lec- 
ture?” 

“Baldy, I hate to, but she’d never for- 
give me if I didn’t come. It would hurt 
her feelings, I’m afraid. And I prom- 
ised to bring you—I had to—she held 
me up until I did. You won’t be bored, 
really. She’s cute.” 
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“Oh, well!” Baldy resigned himself, 
with a shrug. 

“And when I present you afterward, 
take care not to give me away—or your- 
self, either. Your name is Pitzer 
Yutzy.” 

“She can’t be so very clever if she 
swallows that!” 

“That’s mild compared to some of 
the names about here—and she thinks 
you’re from Lancaster. Permilla Hog- 
entoggler is one of the choice ones; and 
Elypholate Yingst.” 

“Write my name out for me—I'll 
have to keep it by me,” said Starr. 


Beatrice, in her absorbing prepara- 
tions for her suffrage talk, had forgot- 
ten all about Mr. Oliver’s friend who 
was coming from Lancaster on the Fri- 
day evening stage and would stop at the 
Swan. Nor did she recall the fact 
when, seated at her solitary supper in 
the hotel dining room at half past six 


—all the other boarders having con- 
sumed their food with businesslike dis- 
patch and departed at least ten minutes 
ago and no one being with her now ex- 
cept the landlady, who waited upon her 


stranger walked into the room 
alone, a stockily built man with a won- 
derful crop of thick, black, curly hair, 
a flowing Windsor tie, a domelike fore- 
head, and fine dark eyes. 

One careless glance at the stranger— 
a violent start of amazement—and Bea- 
trice, her face flaming, her heart 
thumping, quickly jerked her chair 
about so that her back was toward the 
room, her face to the wall. 

The stranger, on his part, not notic- 
ing the solitary diner in the corner, 
took the place pointed out to him by 
the landlady, at one of the two long 
tables of the room, and inspected the 
weird supper spread before him—‘“pon- 
haus,” “scalded cheese,” “smeafcase,” 
and, fortunately, a few familiar dishes 
like fried potatoes, cold slaw, fried ham, 
pie, cake, stewed prunes. 


oi 
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Beatrice, while~she hastily finished 
her supper, marveled as to what mys- 
terious coincidence had brought Archi- 
bald Starr here, of all places! Was it 
possible that knowledge of her hiding 
place had leaked out, and that he had 
come to see her? No, her secret had 
been too carefully guarded; her par- 
ents were most anxious to-conceal the 
“ridiculous truth” about her, and they 
were the only two people who knew 
where she was. Anyway, she and Mr. 
Starr had met only once, and though 
they had been greatly attracted to each 
other—at least she had liked him ex- 
ceedingly, and they had come into very 
sympathetic touch that night of her 
great party—yet she could hardly be- 
lieve that the artist’s interest in her. 

But, then, why was he here? 

There was suddenly a clatter behind 
her of a knife and fork dropped upon 
a plate, the noisy scraping of a chair 
abruptly pushed back from the table, 
and the sound of a heavy step striding 
toward her. She almost cowered over 
her plate as,he stopped beside her chair. 

“My God! It is she! I must be 
dreaming!” 

Beatrice, looking pale and almost 
frightened, lifted her face and held out 
her hand. 

“No, you’re not dreaming,” she ad- 
mitted doggedly. 

“Aren’t you in Europe?” he de- 
manded, his voice quivering with joy, 
his broad countenance radiating the 
sudden happiness that flooded his heart 
at the unexpected sight of this maiden 
who had lived in his soul night and day 
ever since the hour he had met her. 

“No, I’m in Adamstown,” she reluc- 
tantly confessed. “Bring your dinner 
to my table and tell me how you hap- 
pen to be here? You evidently didn’t 
follow me?” 

“Not that I wouldn’t follow you even 
to Adamstown!” exclaimed Starr, still 
holding her hand, unmindful of his 
cooling dinner at the other table. 
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The two men waited while Beatrice announced to her diminutive audience that her lecture would 
be postponed until the evangelist had left her a clear field. 


“Mrs. Gunzenhauser’—Beatrice ad- 
dressed the landlady—‘will you be so 
good as to bring this gentleman’s din- 
ner to my table? Sit down,” she ad- 
monished the beaming gentleman, 
drawing away her hand and motioning 
him to the other chair at her table. 

The landlady, while she piled the 
stranger’s dinner upon her tray and 
bore it across the room, looked grimly 
disapproving. This was the second 


time this week that Miss Jenkins had 
had a gentleman alone with her at her 
own table—and this one a strange trav- 
eling man upon whom the teacher had 
first turned her back and then—con- 
trary piece that she was—asked him to 
“eat” with her! 

“She must be sich a flirt or what- 
ever!” Mrs. Gunzenhauser darkly 
opined. “She better watch out, or the 
directors will soon tell her she darsent 
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carry on so bold with the menfolks 
around a hotel, yet!” 

As she placed Mr. Starr’s dinner be- 
fore him, she put out a feeler. “Was 
yous two acquainted together, then?” 

“Yes,” Beatrice briefly responded. 
“That will be all now, Mrs. Gunzen- 
hauser. We shan’t need to keep you 
here any longer.” 

Mrs. Gunzenhauser set her thin lips 
as she took up her tray and walked 
from the room. She wasn’t used to 
being dismissed from her own dining 
room, 

“Now, then,” Beatrice eagerly asked, 
“what on earth does bring you here? 
No one ever comes here but traveling 
salesmen. You haven’t given up art 
and turned drummer, have you?” 

“It’s a most commonplace occasion 
that brings me here,” he returned, with 
an evasiveness that she instantly de- 
tected. ‘“Let’s hear, rather, the roman- 
tically mysterious story of your retire- 
ment from the haunts of men to the 
wilds of Adamstown. I was never 
more astonished in my life! All New 
York thinks you’re in England. Your 
mother says you are. Does she think 
you are? Does she know where you 
are? Whom and what are you hiding 
from? Not from me, I suppose ?— 
since I have heroically repressed my 
wild impulses to pursue you to the ends 
of the earth.” 

“No, I’m not hiding from you. I’m 
not going to tell you, just yet, why I 
am here.” 

“Have you been exiled here long? 
In a place like this—you!” 

“Since the tenth of last September.” 

“Nearly two months! I hadn’t heard 
of your robbing a bank.” 

“What is the ‘commonplace occa- 
sion’ that brings you to these shores?” 
she persisted. 

Starr paused a perceptible instant, 
then glibly replied: “I came to hear a 
suffrage lecture to-night by a village 
teacher here. You see I’m very strong 
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for suffrage—yes—and I think the 
hope for the cause lies in the winning 
of the big rural vote.” 

“But how had you heard, in New 
York City, of a suffrage lecture to be 
given in Adamstown ?” 

“Well, you see, I happened to be in 
Lancaster, and I met there, the other 
day, the high-school principal, and he 
told me.” 

“Oh! And the lecturer is ‘a village 
teacher,’ you say?” 

“Yes, and the description I had of 
her from the high-school principal—I 
happened to meet him in Lancaster, I 
believe I remarked—made me want to 
hear her.” ° 

“His description was so alluring?” 
Beatrice inquired, with an elaborate 
indifference. 

“Said she was young, pretty, and 
‘darned clever’—his vulgar village way 
of putting it, you know—and that she 
was such a little spitfire, he was sure 
she would give us a lively lecture, and 
that I certainly wouldn’t be bored.” 

“Well, upon my word!” 

“Oh, I’d gladly travel farther than 
from Lancaster to Adamstown to hear 
a spicy talk on suffrage delivered by a 
pretty young woman! I’m greatly in- 
terested in—in feminism!” 

“That is, in pretty young women.” 

“Exactly! Anyway, I shan’t waste 
an evening on a bloomin’ suffrage lec- 
ture now I’ve discovered you!” 

Beatrice gazed at him earnestly. 

“Then you know our high-school 
principal, Mr. Oliver?” she asked. 

“Mr.—Oliver, yes. Slightly. ‘Our 
high-school principal’? You’ve adopted 
the town, then?” 

“Temporarily. It’s odd Mr. Oliver 
didn’t tell me he had met you, Mr. 
Starr, since he knows how I admire 
you—your work,” she amended. 

“Then you’ve met Mr. Oliver?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“He sees you often?” 
manded jealously. 


Starr de- 
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“Often, yes. He never mentioned 
having met you.” 

“You see, he’s a modest fellow. He 
probably feared you’d think he was 
bragging.” 

“You’re not overwhelmingly modest, 
anyway! Oh!” she suddenly ex- 
claimed. 

“What ?” 

“He did tell me he expected a friend 
to spend the week-end with him! Aha! 
Are you Mr. Pitzer Yutzy?” 

“Well, you see,” he confessed, with 
a little laugh, “as I didn’t want to be 
met at the station by the Adamstown 
brass band, I told Mr.—Oliver not to 
give it out who was coming.” 

“No one in Adamstown but Mr. Oli- 
ver and me ever heard of you—and I 
wouldn’t have met you with a brass 
band 

“I’m not really used to it, either,” he 
admitted. 

“Mr. Starr!’ 

“Miss Ford?” 

“T am known here as Miss Jenkins. 
Jenkins is really my name. I don’t 
wish it known in New York that I’m 
here—and I don’t want it known here 
who Iam. You will guard my secret?” 

“Yours to command, Miss Ford— 
Jenkins.” 

“Yes, call me Miss Jenkins. I am 
especially anxious to conceal my iden- 
tity from Mr. Oliver.” 

“Then he doesn’t know who you 
are?” exclaimed Starr. “And I am 
wasting my secret rage at him for not 
telling me you were here?” 

“He knows me only as Miss Jen- 
kins. I am his assistant in the high 
school.” 

“You! Oliver’s assistant! And he 
doesn’t know ” Starr looked apo- 
plectic as he took it in. 

“How could he suspect me? No one 
knows I am here except my parents.” 

Starr stared for an instant, his eyes 
bulging. Then he roared. He simply 
bellowed with laughter. 


“But,” argued Beatrice, scarcely 
smiling at the situation, “it wouldn’t 
greatly impress him if he did know. 
Naturally a country  school-teacher 
knows nothing about the Fords except 
the lies he’s gleaned from a Sunday 
newspaper.” 

“Of course,” Starr conceded, “he’s 
merely a country teacher. But, do you 
know, he seemed to me, when I met 
him in Lancaster, to be quite a gentle- 
man ?” 

“He is awfully nice,” Beatrice 
agreed. 

“Don’t you find him a bit unusual 
for a country school-teacher?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“T shall certainly have to keep my 
wits about me to remember not to give 
you away, Miss Ford. I’m so glad I 
decided to come to Adamstown!” 

“To hear me lecture?” 

“You lecture! But, of course! Oli- 
ver did say it was his assistant who 
would talk.” 

“And that she was a little spitfire?” 

Starr flushed crimson with embar- 
rassment. “But,” he stammered, “he 
said it most—respectfully and admir- 
ingly, Miss Jenkins.” 

“Are you coming to hear me lec- 
ture?” 

“I'd like to see anything keep me 
away !” 

“But I’m not sure I’ve the courage 
to talk before you.” 

“Tf you can talk before Oliver?” 

“He’s not a man of world renown.” 

“Well, to be sure 

“Yes?” 

“Or course, he’s only a_ village 
teacher—but a very clever one.” 

“And you am artist of international 
reputation !” 

“Have you found this Mr. Oliver at 
all—well, interesting?” 

“Quite so—for a country teacher.” 

“Why are you teaching out here, 
Miss Ford? I’m burning to know.” 

“T’ll reveal all while you ‘see me 
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safe home’—as they say -here—from 
the suffrage meeting.” 

There was a step in the hall outside 
the dining-room door which brought 
Starr suddenly to his feet. 

“Tt’s Oliver come to take me to the 
lecture,” he whispered hastily. ‘He 
mustn’t see that we know each other!” 

“No!” Beatrice hastily whispered 
back. 

When Oliver opened the door and 
came in, Mr. Starr was walking to- 
ward him from the other side of the 
room. 

Oliver led him over to the little table 
in the corner. 

“Miss Jenkins, may I present my 
friend, Mr. Yutzy?” 

“Mr. Yutzy,” Beatrice responded, as 
she rose and bowed ceremoniously. 

“Miss Jenkins.” Starr profoundly 
returned her salutation. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A rival attraction at the Evangelical 
Church, at which an evangelist was 
conducting an orgy known as a revival, 
left the village cold to the lure of a 
suffrage lecture; Beatrice’s audience at 
the high school, in addition to the two 
distinguished men who sat at her feet, 
consisted of a few of her pupils and 
three old women who lived near the 
school and were too feeble to get across 
the village to the revival. 

So she did not deliver her lecture. 

“Didn’t I tell you she was pretty and 
cute?” Oliver nudged Starr to inquire, 
as the two men waited in the back of 
the schoolroom while Beatrice an- 
nounced to her diminutive audience 
that her lecture would be postponed 
until the evangelist had left her a clear 
field. 

“Oh, she'll pass,” Starr granted. 

“You’re so full of that Ford girl, 
you can’t see anything in any one else.” 

“On the contrary, Ed, I think this 
assistant of. yours is quite as good 
looking as Miss Ford.” 
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“T bet you she’s a darned sight pret- 
tier!” 

“T’m not sure but she is,’ Starr ami- 
ably conceded, for he was certain Bea- 
trice had never looked lovelier than 
she did to-night. 

“Tl show you a girl, Baldy, that 
you'll want to paint! A regular Ma- 
donna type!” 

“The Madonna type isn’t modern. 
She is,” he affirmed, nodding toward 
the platform. “An intelligent, efficient, 
self-dependent young woman; man’s 
mate, not his dependent.” 

“Maybe I’m old-fashioned, Baldy. 
Maybe I like the clinging-vine type. I 
suspect I’m even medieval enough to 
enjoy the idea of petting a wife and 
spoiling her.” 

“Petting and spoiling her—yes, when 
you were sober. When drunk with 
one of your ‘themes,’ you’d bully her 
round to the limit. Yes, you would— 
you know you would!” 

“T probably should, poor thing! But 
fancy petting that little vixen!” with a 
nod of his head toward the platform. 

“T’d like the chance to! I shouldn’t 
have any trouble doing it, if she’d let 
me.” 

“Tf she’d ‘let’? you—that’s the point! 
She’d stick out all her prickles in self- 
defense.” : 

“Yes, but when that kind does fall 
in love!” said Starr feelingly. 

It was during Beatrice’s walk back 
to the hotel, escorted by both Oliver 
and Starr, that she began to suspect, to 
her very great astonishment, an inti- 
macy between these two men. 

Starr’s exuberant attentions to Miss 
Jenkins, his irrepressible joyousness in 
her presence, gave Oliver something 
of a shock. 

“He must be losing his head,” he 
thought wonderingly. 

Once, when for a moment Starr for- 
got himself so far as to address her 
as “Miss Ford,” Oliver pulled him up 
short. 
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“If you had not dined at the Swan, 
I’d think you’d been having a cham- 
pagne dinner! You've got that Miss 
Ford on the brain so bad F 

“Shut up!” 

“Well, don’t forget who it is you are 
in love with—if you know!” 

“Mr. Yutzy has taken you into his 
confidence, has he, Mr. Oliver?” Bea- 
trice calmly inquired. 

“Whenever I'll listen to him, Miss 
Jenkins, he slops over quite disgust- 
ingly about a girl he met just once at, 
I think, a moving-picture show; and 
he’s so moonstruck about her, he’s los- 
ing weight. You really have gone off, 
Pitzer, since I saw you last.” 

“Oh, I understood from Mr. Yutzy 
that he and you had met for the first 
time only a few days ago in Lancas- 
ter!” 

“Yes; and ever since he’s been going 
on to me like a loon,” Oliver hastily re- 
torted, inwardly damning Starr for 
thus tangling things up without first 
consulting with him, “about this Lan- 
caster lady, Miss Ford or Fordney or 
something Say, Pitzer!” 

“Well, you goat?” 

“What is the lady’s name that you’re 
in love with?” 

“Miss Beatrice Ford, of New York.” 

“Tt’s you that’s a goat!” growled Oli- 
ver, wondering what could possess the 
man to so risk betraying them both. 
The idea of Mr. Pitzer Yutzy, of Lan- 
caster, vaunting an acquaintance with 
Miss Beatrice Ford! “I’m genuinely 
disappointed, Miss Jenkins,” Oliver 
quickly added, “that we didn’t hear 
you talk to-night.” 

Beatrice, looking thoughtful, walked 
between them with downcast eyes. 

When they reached the hotel, Starr 
had a hard time getting rid of Oliver, 
who, of course, expected his visitor to 
go with him to his room for a long 
talk over their pipes. But Starr 
pleaded fatigue, headache, and all man- 
ner of excuses. 
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“Well, then, if you won’t come with 
me,” Oliver at last adapted himself to 
the artist’s whim, “I’ll go up to your 
room with you.” 

“No, you won’t. I don’t want you. 
I want to be alone. I’m sleepy. I 
want to go to bed.” 

Oliver looked him over critically. 
“Well,” he said, “I never stay where 
I’m not wanted; I always was proud 
and sensitive. It looks to me, Miss 
Jenkins, very much as if he were try- 
ing to shake me because he wants to ‘set 
up and keep comp’ny’ with you! I 
wouldn’t have thought it of my friend, 
Mr. Yutzy! To be sure, he doesn’t 
know what he’s letting himself in for. 
I wouldn’t have the temerity to flirt 
with you. I apologize for him, Miss 
Jenkins, and I leave him to your ten- 
der mercy—which I myself have never 
found really tender.” 

But when he departed, leaving Bea- 
trice and Starr alone in the hotel par- 
lor, he found himself feeling remark- 
ably “blue.” 

For consolation, he walked down to 
see how Uncle Jo and Mattie were 
coming on. 

Meantime, the other two, as soon as 
Oliver was out of sight, strolled out 
into the moonlit woods that skirted the 
village—and here Beatrice gave to 
Archibald Starr a full and clear ex- 
planation of her presence in Adams- 
town as Mr. Oliver’s assistant in the 
high school. 

“No really good position is open to 
a perfectly inexperienced teacher. So 
I had to take for my first venture 
anything I could get. And,” she con- 
cluded, “I have concealed my identity 
simply to avoid newspaper notoriety— 
to spare mother’s feelings—and my 
own, too, for that matter.” 

“T can’t tell you,” said Starr joy- 
ously, “how happy you make me when 
you tell me you were not content ‘with 
that station in life to which it pleased 
God to: call you.’ To have you join 
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the army of workers brings you so 
much nearer my level.” 

“The finer, more serious women of 
our day,” said Beatrice, in her college- 
graduate tone of voice, “are all coming 
to feel that to give the best years of 
their youth to mere social dissipation, 
which isn’t in itself satisfying, and 
which leads nowhere—except possibly 
to an equally unsatisfying marriage— 
is-unworthy of them.” 

“It has always seemed to me,” re- 
sponded Starr, “that the place the fash- 
ionable woman occupies in the social 
economy is supremely absurd.” 

“I’m glad you don’t think me eccen- 
tric. I’m afraid I always was what 
conventional people call a bit of a 
freak. At fourteen, I used to lament 
that I was not, as all my girl friends 
were, boy crazy. Youth hates to be 
‘different,’ you know. But I couldn't 


be interested in or romantic over boys. 
How I respected and envied the girls 


who could!” 

“But surely boys were ‘crazy’ about 
you?” 

“Those who were soon dropped me. 
I was too ‘slow’—a stick. I was shy 
with them—you look incredulous, but 
1 was—because I was so painfully con- 
scious of my inability to interest. or 
amuse them. And when I grew up, I 
had the same experience with men. I 
was never popular until 

“Well? Until?” Starr urged, as she 
paused. 

“Until I learned to conceal from them 
that I had brains.” 

“You never concealed it from me.” 

“Because you were the first man I 
had ever met that I didn’t have to talk 
down to. It was a relief!” 

“And to me a relief to meet a woman 
I could treat as an equal.” 

“Since I had to go into society,” said 
Beatrice, “I taught myself a maxim for 
popularity: Masculine egotism won't 
suffer intellectual superiority im a 
woman. So I learned to pretend to be 
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interested in, and even to respect and 
admire, their commonplace ideas. I’d 
ask them earnestly their opinions on 
big questions, and take their shallow, 
ridiculous answers as seriously as they 
took them—and I was a brilliant social 
success! They adored me. But I 
couldn’t keep it up—I couldn't! It 
palled awfully! I longed so to be my- 
self—to give out my real, true heart 
and mind where I shouldn’t be shunned 
and hated for it.” 

“So,” said Starr facetiously, “when 
you met a really great man?” 

“T did not promptly fall in love with 
him !” ms 

“If you weren’t so damnably rich, I’d 
propose to you to-night!” 

“I tell you it isn’t my money, but my 
brains, that have stood in the way of 
my loving and being loved.” 

“I don’t mind your brains—so long 
as you’re not quite so clever as I am.” 

“How do you know I’m not just pre- 
tending to be a shade less clever than 
you? I missed my mark once”’—she 
smiled—‘“‘when I wanted to make my- 
self agreeable and popular with a cer- 
tain novelist PP 

“Eh? Who?” 

“That absurd creature—I really for- 
get his name i 

“Was it Edward O. Potter?” 

“As if I could forget his name! 
James .O’Neal—that’s the man. You 
know what a vogue he had—so much 
so that mother asked him to dine with 
us once. I sat next to him at dinner, 
and to make him adore me, I told him 
how I liked his humor—only to learn 
later that he utterly despises his own 
stuff—writes it solely to earn a living, 
and, as he had begun to recognize that 
I was bright, he was greatly disap- 
pointed in me to find me so common- 
place as to admire his stories, and, 
of all things, his ‘humor’—lucrative 
though it was. After hearing that I 
admired him, he promptly ceased to 
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Unele Jo, too, appeared impressed with the spectacle of those two—Johnny and Mattie—clinging 
together so passionately after these days of separation. 


be interested in me. But, of course, he 
was a remarkable exception.” 

“Couldn’t you have explained his 
mistake to him?” 

“Explain to a man that when I said 
I admired his humor, I was sarcastic?” 

“You couldn’t,” Starr admitted, shak- 
ing his head. 

“So to this day he thinks me a fool.” 

“Er—is James O’Neal the only nov- 
elist you ever met?” 


“Yes. Some time won’t you give me 
an opportunity to meet Edward O. Pot- 
ter?” 

“‘Charmed to. 
him.” 

“Why ?” 

“From pure cussedness—if I know 
you—because all the other women fall 
in love with him. Now, I’m a man that 
women, as a rule, don’t care for over- 
whelmingly. Anyway, I’m never both- 


But you wouldn't like 
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ered with their running after mé—as 
Ed Potter is.” 

“Mother repeatedly tried in vain to 
get Mr. Potter for a dinner or a tea. 
I was always crazy to meet him.” 

“Humph!” grunted Starr. 

“Well, why shouldn’t I be crazy to 
meet a man that writes as he does?” 

“You'd find him disappointing.” 

“He doesn’t give feople a chance to 
find him anything! He even sent re- 
grets for my débutante party. Does 
he shun society ?” 

“He loves our bohemian literary and 
artistic crowd. He cares nothing for 
the conventions. Likes to do as he 
damn pleases, you know—I beg your 
pardon!” 

“What for?” 

“For,” said Starr meekly, “saying 
‘damn’ in your presence.” 

“If we were married, do you mean 
to tell me you’d never say ‘damn’ in 
my presence?” 

“I’d try not to forget myself.” 

“Then I decline the honor of your 
proposal. Anything so tame as a man 
who would ever let me hear him say 

Well, if you didn’t liven things 
up, /’d say it occasionally !” 

“Lovely—I mean awful!” 

“And I know I should like Edward 
O. Potter—a man that hates the con- 
ventions and likes to do as he damn 
pleases.” 

“See?” exclaimed Starr accusingly. 
“Tf I present him to you, you'll go and 
marry him! MHe’s after marrying 
money, anyway.” 

“Oh, that’s what Mr. Oliver says he 
heard of him,” cried Beatrice mourn- 
fully. ? 

“He did, did he? 
know of Ed Potter?” 

“Mr. Starr,” Beatrice abruptly chal- 
lenged him, “you’ve known Mr. Oliver 
a long time?” 

“A little while—yes.” 

“Why, then, did you tell me that 
you'd just met him in Lancaster?” 


What does he 
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“Did I? Well, I'll tell you. You 
see, Oliver’s a little mortified at being 
so down on his luck as to have to teach 
out here.” 

“He’s always seemed to me quite sat- 
isfied with his lot.” 

“But you see,” Starr improvised, “he 
expected his aunt to leave him her for- 
tune. He had lived for years on that 
expectation ss 

“How unmanly!” 

“Wasn’t it?’ said Starr, perfectly 
willing to damage Oliver’s chances with 
Beatrice, since he was sure that he him- 
self would have no case at all in a fair 
fight against a rival so formidable. 
“All’s fair in love, anyway,” he told 
himself; “and Ed couldn’t make her 
happy—he’s too temperamental.” 

“And when Oliver’s aunt left her 
money to charity,” he continued to in- 
vent his explanation, “he felt so cheap 
—and was so bankrupt, that there 
wasn’t anything left for him to do but 
teach school. He’s right well edu- 
cated.” 

“Then he hasn’t always taught?” 

“Well, not always; no.” 

“And since he’s a friend of yours, he 
really is somebody, is he?” 

“Well, yes; you might say he is.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Well, rather a gentleman, really.” 

“T noticed he had unusual things in 
his room at Mrs. Miller’s.” 

“His room?” 

“It’s a gentleman’s 
nounced Beatrice. 

“You're in the habit of calling on him 
at his rooms?” 

“Tt’s my favorite pastime in Adams- 
town! Mr. Starr, you are noncom- 
mittal about this Mr. Oliver!” 

“Oh, no, I’m not! It’s only that he’s 
so sensitive about his aunt’s disappoint- 
ing him, you see, that he shrinks from 
society, from being known. There’s 
nothing left, now, for the poor fellow 
to do but marry money. He’s on the 
lookout. (“I’ve fixed him with her!” 


room,” pro- 
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he inwardly chuckled at his own clev- 
erness. ) 

“On the lookout for a rich wife!” 
repeated Beatrice, scandalized. 

“Yes,” admitted Starr reluctantly. 
“Tsn’t it contemptible?” 

“But Mr. Oliver isn’t contemptible! 
You’re not being candid with me— 
you’re trying to tease me!” 

“Don’t tell me you care whether he’s 
contemptible or noble!” cried Starr 
tragically. 

“Of course I care. I like and ad- 
mire him. I should hate to think he 
was the sort of cad that would live on 
his wife’s fortune.” 

“Well, you see, having 
counted on his aunt’s legacy 
bother! Let’s talk about 
else! Let’s talk about you!” 

“No, about you. What did you come 
to Adamstown for?” 


always 
Oh, 
something 


“Whatever I may have come for, I’m 
here now to see you.” 


“What did you come for?” she in- 
sisted. 

“To discover you accidentally, and 
talk over with you my going to Paris to 
study portrait painting.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Beatrice, “what a 
coincidence! I had just about made up 
my mind to go over to the Sorbonne to 
specialize in French literature and his- 
_ tory.” 

“We'll go together!” Starr cried en- 
thusiastically, almost leaping in the 
moonlit path through which they were 
strolling. 

“If you mean that for a proposal, 
Mr. Starr, I again refuse you.” 

“T'll keep on proposing until from 
weariness you accept me! We'll go 
together to Paris,” he reaffirmed. 

“What will Edward O. Potter do for 
an illustrator?” Beatrice wondered. “TI 
shall miss your illustrations in his 
novels—though I’m glad you’re looking 
higher.” 

“Potter be—blessed! Let’s talk of 
our life together in France.” 
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“If you can’t be sane,” Beatrice re- 
proved him, “we'll go back to the 
Swan.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


All day Saturday, Starr continued to 
elude and dodge Oliver. In the morn- 
ing he and Beatrice took a long tramp 
about the country, and in the afternoon 
a drive, in a high, old-fashioned buggy, 
to the famous, quaint “brotherhood” 
hothe at Ephrata. It was late at night 
when they returned. 

On Sunday morning, Oliver, remain- 
ing in bed until noon, was informed, 
when at length he did call at the Swan, 
that Mr. Yutzy and Miss Jenkins were 
again “out on the buggy.” 

He was puzzled. He had never be- 
fore known Baldy to “go it” at such a 
pace as this with a girl he didn’t know. 
Baldy didn’t really care especially for 
girls. To be sure, Miss Jenkins was 
unusual. She wasn’t a fool. She was 
worth while. She kept you livened up. 
But surely Baldy had manifested symp- 
toms, serious symptoms, of being hit by 
the Ford girl very hard indeed. 

“He must be getting maudlin,” Oli- 
ver growled, not at all pleased at be- 
ing neglected, slighted, shunned, for a 
mere girl whom his friend had only 
just met. 

But while he wondered at Starr, he 
also wondered at Miss Jenkins herself. 

“Who would have supposed she was 
such a flirt—to take up with a strange 
man and go about the country with 
him alone at this rapid pace? She’s 
always held me off far enough! She 
must be working Baldy, for nothing 
else would make him hang round her 
the way he’s doing. It’s not like him. 
And I certainly would not have thought 
she would be so free and easy! Can 
it be possible that he has let out to her 
who he is? It’s rather undignified of 
her, the way she’s going it!” 

Again, to console himself, he went to 
see Uncle Jo and Mattie, this time 
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stealing Johnny and taking him with 
him. For the boy did not cease to fret 
for his sister and was beginning to look 
pale and pinched under the stress of 
his pining for her. 

“There’s something really fine in the 
little lad,” Oliver had concluded, as he 
had observed these signs of the child’s 
deep feeling. “Most of these Penn- 
sylvania-Dutch children are so entirely 
phlegmatic.” 

He had noticed how the children of 
the village so lacked not only sensi- 
tiveness, but the imagination natural to 
childhood, that they did not even play, 
but would sit about by the hour doing 
nothing. This seemed the more aston- 
ishing to him by contrast with the two 
children he knew best—his sister’s ir- 
repressible boy and girl, who had to be 
provided with entertainment between 
courses at the table to keep them from 
beginning to build fairy castles or rail- 
road tracks with the dishes, knives, and 
forks. 

When, 


on that Sunday afternoon, 
Johnny once more found himself in his 
sister’s arms, the mute passion with 


which he clung to her, Mattie’s moth- 
erly brooding over him, her joy at see- 
ing him again, tinged with the pain of 
their ultimate separation, was a spec- 
tacle upon which Oliver looked with a 
deeper stirring of his own emotions 
than he trusted himself to admit even 
to his own consciousness. 

What he did realize was a feeling he 
was ashamed of—a sense of pique that 
her absorption in the boy made her, ap- 
parently, oblivious of himself. She did 
not even remember, in her shock of de- 
light at seeing the child, to greet Oliver 
at all—did not let him, for a pleasant 
moment, hold her hand in his; an ex- 
perience evidently not nearly so ap- 
pealing to her as was the clasping of 
this boy to her bosom. Why, he could 
leave the room and slip out of the 
house, just now, and she would never 
miss him! He felt distinctly chagrined 
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—while at the same time he knew, deep 
down in his soul, that he would have 
been disappointed in Mattie if she had 
shown a shade less feeling for her little 
brother. 

Uncle Jo, too, appeared impressed 
with the spectacle of those two— 
Johnny and Mattie—clinging together 
so passionately after these days of 
separation. 

“Hi, professor!” he exclaimed, when 
Oliver strolled over to his bedside to 
shake hands with him—for he was now 
almost entirely confined to bed. “I got 
an idea!” 

Oliver could not have told by just 
what subtlety it was conveyed to him 
that there was a vital connection be- 
tween this statement and the little 
drama at the other end of the room. 

“Yes, professor,” Jo repeated excit- 
edly, “I got an idea!” 

“Fortunate man! I wish J had!” 

“T’ll pass it on to you—though not 
in its full size. You couldn’t hold it 
all at oncet—you'll have to take it 
gradual. Here’s the first installment— 
I want fur you to telephone to that 
there Lancaster attorney, if you can 
handy, and tell him to git out here as 
soon as he otherwise kin. I want to 
make sich a codikle to that there will 
of mine.” 

“But that’s rather an expensive ‘idea,’ 
Uncle.Jo. If you don’t watch out, your 
lawyer’s fees will eat up all you've got 
to leave to Mattie.” 

“Don’t you worry, prof! I’ve got 
a lot more forethought that way than 
you might think fur. Will you do me 
the favor? Say,” he added earnestly, 
“it’s some important. I seen something 
here to-day”—he nodded toward the 
oblivious pair in the corner of the 
room—“that give me an idea—the idea 
that I ain’t passin’ over to you, pro- 
fessor, just yet a while! Will you 
send fur the attorney over, then?” he 
repeated, with feverish anxiety. 
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“If you’re sure it’s for the best—for 
Mattie’s best—of course I will!” 

And now, at last, Mattie recognized 
his existence. Having put Johnny 
down with a plate of cookies and a pic- 
ture book, she came to him with an 
anxious inquiry. 

“Aren’t you afraid, Mr. Oliver, that 
your doing me this kindness—bringing 
Johnny to see me—will get you into 
trouble ?” 

“How, Mattie?” 

“If Emmy and father get cross at 
you?” she said dubiously. 

“But, my dear child, their being 
‘cross’ at me—I’d take it for a compli- 
ment.” 

“Well, of course I know Emmy 
wouldn’t ask you to leave—she’s so 
proud to have you stopping at her place. 
And she likes so well to get the board 


” 


money ! 


“And I don’t intend to leave. I in-' 


tend stopping just where I am, and I'll 
bring Johnny to see you whenever | 
get a chance to—on one condition.” 

“T’ll promise you anything.” Mat- 
tie smiled. 

“Not to forget to shake hands with 
me when I come again.” 

“Oh, did I forget to? I didn’t mean 
to be so impolite! But, Mr. Oliver”— 
her face turned grave again—‘if 
Emmy got cross at you for bringing 
Johnny here, she might make father 
talk against you to the school board. 
And there’s so many.things already that 
the board don’t like about you, they'd 
listen to him.” 

“What poor taste that board must 
have, don’t you think so, Mattie? What 
don’t they like about me?” 

“They think you’re too genteel, Mr. 
Oliver.” 

“But I thought they had learned to 
respect me since I licked Sam Dietz.” 

“You see, they think you must be 
proud, if you’re so genteel.” 

“Tf they only knew how humble and 
modest I really am!” 


Mattie considered him doubtfully. 
“T never noticed that you were humble. 
I never liked humble men.” 

“You think me proud, then, Mat- 
tie?” 

“Well, not just to say proud. You're 
too high above us to feel proud toward 
us. That would be to you like feeling 
proud toward dogs and cows. You 
seem to me,” she said thoughtfully, “as 
if you were a great person looking on 
at a little show.” 

Oliver gazed into the girl’s clear eyes 
with an uncanny sense of being per- 
fectly transparent to her. How 
strangely perspicacious she always was, 
anyway about him! 

“You shouldn’t say ‘us,’ Mattie. 
Yowre not one of the dogs and cows 
of the ‘little show’ !” 

“IT don’t want the directors to put 
you out, Mr. Oliver,” she repeated anx- 
iously. 

“They couldn’t before the end of the 
term, you know,” Oliver told her, re- 
sisting a temptation to pat her cheek 
reassuringly. IJVhy should he refrain 
from such a spontaneous expression of 
his liking for her? She was surely too 
unsophisticated to be offended by it. 
On the contrary, she would probably 
be pleased to be fondled by him. Then 
why deny himself the pleasure? Well, 
there was something about Mattie—an 
innocence, an innate dignity—that 
somehow checked the bare idea of a 
familiarity—inexperienced little coun- 
try girl though she was. He knew in 
his heart that it would be just as im- 
possible to take a liberty with her as 
with his fiery little assistant at the high 
school. And he suddenly discovered, 
in that moment, that he rejoiced in the 
fact. 

When, presently, he led Johnny home, 
he instructed the boy that if he wished 
again to be taken to see his sister, his 
visit to her to-day must remain a secret 
between them; and the child under- 
stood, and promised not to tell. If this 
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was teaching him to deceive his mother, 
Oliver felt it was not so bad as letting 
him pine for Mattie, who met a need 
of his little soul that no one else in his 
world could fill—the boy being of a 
mold so much finer than that of his 
father and mother that they could not 
possibly understand him. 

Mrs. Miller was waiting for them on 
the front porch when they got home. 

“I was some worried where you 
was, Johnny! Was you out walkin’, 
then, with Mr. Oliver?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Johnny noncom- 
mittally. 

“Where to?” 

“Up the road a piece ways.” 

“Did yous go far?” 

Oliver detected the half-veiled gleam 
of suspicion in her pale eyes. 


“Not just so wery,” answered 


Johnny, stoutly on his guard, to Oliver’s 
amusement. 
“Did yous stop anywheres?” 


“At the drug store fur some choco- 
late,” the boy glibly replied, displaying 
a strip of milk chocolate. 

“Anywheres else?” 

Johnny paused. The Pennsylvania 
Dutch are a truthful race. 

“Tohnny”—Oliver came to his rescue 
—“you’re a diplomat! Mrs. Miller, 
you’ve got a son you'll be proud of 
some day.” 

“Yes, I hope, anyhow. It’s kind of 
you, Mr. Oliver, to take him out walk- 
in’. Was yous a bad boy, Johnny, when 
you was along?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Wasn’t he bad fur you?” 
pealed to Oliver. 

“No—no, indeed.” 

“Well, I’m glad if you say he wasn’t 
bad. It goes a good bit till a boy calls 
it bad, ain’t?” 

“Oh, but Johnny and I are such 
good chums, he’s never bad with me” 

“But if you’d uv tol’ me you was tak- 
in’ him along, I’d uv put on his other 
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clo’es and combed him. He ain't 
combed yet to-day,” 

“But I’m not proud, Mrs. Miller, I 
assure you, though there are those who 
say I am.” 

“But you ain’t. I always tell folks, 
‘He makes hisself wonderful nice and 
common, that way, at our place.’ But 
they won’t hardly believe it. Because, 
you see, you look so tony and have sich 
dudish manners to them high-school 
girls. Why, it’s put out how you even 
stepped off the platform to pick up Susy 
Hohenheimer’s handkerchief when she 
left it fall. It near give Susy fits, she’s 
so gone on you. They say Susy says 
she won’t never have that there hand- 
kerchief washed! Yes, she wears it in 
her boosom, yet, they say! Then, the 
next day she up and dropped her pen- 
cil on purpose right in front of you, 
and when Sam Dietz—tryin’ to git in 
with Susy by mimickin’ you—hurried 
ahead of you to pick it up and give it 
to her, my, but she had mad at him! 
They say she called him an old copy- 
cat right to his face! To be sure, Sam, 
he ain’t used to them ways, neither; 
he was only practicin’ em to git in with 
Susy, seein’ she’s so much fur you.” 

When Oliver escaped from this ava- 
lanche and went forth again to try his 
luck in getting hold of his friend, the 
hour had come for Starr to take his 
train back to town. So Oliver found 
him at last, satchel in hand, paying his 
bill to the proprietor of the Swan. 

“T’ve enjoyed your visit immensely, 
3aldy !” 

“Thanks. 
day.” 

“You needn’t—so far as I’m con- 
cerned.” 

“Oh, I shan’t mind you.” 

“What’s got into you? What’s be- 
come of your grand passion for the 
Ford girl?” 

*T love her-as much as I ever did.’ 

“T never thought you fickle in your 


I’ll come again next Fri- 


, 
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fancies. Rather too constant, too per- 
sistent.” 

“Admirable chardcteristics, surely,” 
retorted Starr, “and much more likely 
to make for a wife’s happiness than 
your fickle habit of one a year or so. 
Say, Ed, how have you managed to 
keep from falling in love with your— 
er—assistant ?” 

“I didn’t hear myself say I had 
avoided it.” 

Baldy looked dejected. “But say, 
Ed, she's not in love with you.” 

“Did she tell you so?” 

“She didn’t have to. Do you sup- 
pose I wouldn’t sense it if she were? 
So you might as well not cherish any 
futile hopes. I’ve done all I could to 
enlighten her as to what kind of a hus- 
band / think you’d be.” 

“Look here, Baldy, you look and 
sound as if you really were Well, 
for goodness’ sake don’t make a fool 
of yourself about a girl of whom you 
know absolutely nothing; about whom 
‘ I know nothing, though I’m in daily 
association with her. I can’t find out 
anything about her. She’s secretive 
about herself. What’s more, there are 
a lot of mighty queer things about her, 
Baldy, I’m sorry to tell you. It’s even 
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occurred to me that if she hasn’t a 
‘past,’ she’s at least having a present! 
And the very improper way she’s been 
carrying on with you the last two days 
—I’m not sure but that I quite seri- 
ously disapprove of such a frivolous 
example being set to the young girls of 

my school.” : 

“See Margaret Sangster’s ‘Gentle, 
Heartfelt Talks With the Young 
Girl,’ ” said Starr feelingly. 

“If your train were not due,” per- 
sisted Oliver doggedly, “I could tell 
you a thing or two. Look at that sable 
coat she wears re 

Starr guffawed. “Your insinuations, 
Ed, ought to call from me a challenge. 
But I don’t care what you think of her 
—with her sable coat and what not—if 
only you don’t go and make her fall in 
love with you!” 

They parted with every outward sign 
of friendship, but with a mutual, secret, 
deep distrust. Friendship between men 
cannot stand before the advance of the 
love of woman. 

Before Oliver returned to his room, 
he remembered Uncle Jo’s request, and 
telephoned to the Lancaster lawyer, ask- 
ing him to come out to Adamstown the 
next day without fail. 
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The Wonderfal Modern Girls 


ISCUSSION was animated as to why men are slower to marry now than 
they used to be. 
Colonel Franklin P. Morgan, of New York in particular, and the world of 
Society in general, gave the answer. 
“These modern girls terrify the average man,” he said solemnly. 


can’t figure them out. 
thing. They fascinate. 
them! 


They are mysteries. 
They charm. They astound. They terrify. Look at 
How can a mere man hope to understand them? Above all, how can he 


“You 


They are marvels, They are every- 





delude himself into believing that he can make them happy? Consider what they 
are. They pass by us in bewildering procession with their Isolde smiles, their 
Aspasia gowns, their Helen-of-Troy hair, their Cleopatra sandals, their Pompa- 
dour brains, their Mary-Queen-of-Scots eyes, and their St.-Cecelia souls. That’s 
enough to scare the probable wooer into his grave!” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


OUGHTON first saw the man 
looking in at a patisserie shop. 
People were hurrying in to buy 

the Christmas cakes displayed in the 
window, and going laden away into the 
deepening twilight. For the most part, 
the crowd was in a gay and holiday 
mood, ready with smiles, though they 


might be tired, and with greetings, 


though they might be trite. But the 
man in the shabby coat did not look like 
a holiday shopper. He seemed to 
shrink from observation, yet he lingered 
before the tempting window. It was 
an attitude that needed no interpreta- 
tion to be understood. 

Houghton was elderly and thin, with 
a stoop in his shoulders that told plainly 
of long years over an office desk, but 
his eye was the alivest thing you ever 
saw. It was a bubbling pool of life. Not 
always an observant eye, perhaps, yet 
Houghton saw more than people some- 
times realized. When he had reached 
the end of the block, he turned and 
looked back. The man was still stand- 
ing in the shadow. 

“Paper, mister? All abouta wreck 0’ 
the Queen. New lista lost and missin’. 
Evenin’ paper?” 

Houghton shook his head and walked 
deliberately back past the man. Then 
he turned again and touched him lightly 
on the arm to arrest his attention. 
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“Excuse me,” he said, “but you 
seemed so solitary that I have ventured 
to disregard the conventions and address 
you.” He spoke with a delicate delib- 
eration of utterance that proclaimed him 
to belong in culture, as well as in age, 
to an older generation, yet with a kind- 
liness that belonged to no age, it was so 
personal, 

The other man had started at his 
touch and drawn back defensively. 

“Well?” he asked. It was strange 
that one word could so betray, as this 
did, a mingling of resentment and sus- 
picion and annoyance, and, with all, a 
half-shamed desire of speech. 

“I do not wish to be intrusive,” said 
Houghton, “but this is a day when our 
common brotherhood ought to be re- 
membered, and if you are in reality as 
lonely as you seem 4 

“Christmas Eve—so it is,” said the 
man, filling in the other’s pause. “I had 
forgotten.” 

“May I ask if you have any place to 
—ah—go for your dinner?” Hough- 
ton had been forced into bald directness 
of speech, but the look of personal in- 
terest in his face neutralized any of- 
fensiveness that the question might oth- 
erwise have held. 

The shabby man pulled his red hands 
from his pockets and shrugged his 
shoulders. 
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He .cemed to shrink from observation, yet he lingered before the 


tempting window. 


“IT was just wondering whether I 
should have any dinner. I have no 
money. Society doesn’t have much use 
for a man without money, does it?” 
His mouth twisted in a mirthless grin. 
- “What do hungry men do, under such 
circumstances? Go to the police sta- 
tion? Or is it first necessary to com- 
mit a crime in order to be lodged and 
fed?” 

Houghton laughed in relief. 


“Your unfamiliar- 
ity with what may 
perhaps be called the 
usual mode of proce- 
dure,” he said, with 
his genial courtliness, 
“shows at least that 
you have not made 
personal experiment 
with that method. 
And since you admit 
having no.other en- 
gagement, I trust I 
need not hesitate in 
pressing upon you an 
invitation to dine 
with me and my 
wife.” 

“You do not know 
me.” The man spoke 
quickly, drawing 
somewhat back into 
the shadow. 

“No, but you are a 
fellow man—and I 
infer from what you 
have just said that 
you are hungry.” 

“T am. I have 
eaten nothing to- 
day.” 

“That is, then, a 
bond.” 

“Do you mean that 
you have ever been 
hungry?” demanded 
the stranger sharply, 
with an appraising 
look at the other’s 
comfortable, though inexpensive, attire. 

“Hunger is relative, isn’t it? Shall 
we move on? And let me introduce my- 
self. My name is Houghton.” 

“Mine is Rogers,” said the other 
curtly. But he fell into step with 
Houghton, and they walked on to- 
gether. “You are doing this, of course, 
because it is Christmas—not because of 
me?” There was something in his tone 
curiously suspicious and resentful. 
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“It’s a custom of long standing in 
our family,” said Houghton simply. 
“We always try to have some stranger 
share this meal.” 

“You must pick up queer customers 
sometimes, if you go about it this way,” 
the man said ungraciously. “But, of 
course, I'll be glad to get something to 
eat. And if there is no public soup 
kitchen, or such thing I’m afraid 
I don’t know how to beg.” 

“Last edition! All abouta wreck 0’ 
the Queen. New an’ complete lista pas- 
sengers The eager newsboy was 
running along by their side. 

Houghton shook his head, but Rogers 
hesitated. “D’you suppose there is any- 
thing new in the paper? I haven’t a 
penny 

“The paper is in my pocket, if you 
want to look at it. No, there’s nothing 
new. The passengers that were left on 


board when the lifeboats got away have 
all been taken off by the life-savers. The 


question now is what may have become 
of the small boats that have not been 
heard from. They may have been 
swamped or swept out to sea by the 
gale, or they may have come ashore 
somewhere down the coast. In that 
case, we will know as soon as they are 
picked up. Until we hear, there’s noth- 
ing further to know or to do. Here 
we are at home.” They entered the or- 
nate hall of a flat building and ascended 
the stairs to a door which Houghton 
opened with a latchkey. 

“My dear!” he called, with something 
both warning and propitiatory in his 
tone. “I’ve brought a guest e 

“Yes, Clarence,” a voice answered 
from the kitchen, and Mrs. Houghton 
hurried in, curiosity and _ kindliness 
equally mingled in her manner. 

“This is Mr. Rogers, my dear. My 
wife, Mr. Rogers.” 

“You’re very welcome,” said Mrs. 
Houghton smilingly. “It’s a sharp night 
out, isn’t it? Dinner will be on the table 
in a few minutes, Clarence.” 
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“Just time enough for us to get 
ready,” said Houghton, carrying Rogers 
off to his own bedroom. 5 

“Who is he, Clarence?” whispered 
Mrs. Houghton, with due regard for the 
thinness of the walls. “He doesn’t look 
like your office men.” 

“He isn’t. I saw him looking in at a 
pastry shop, and he admitted that he had 
eaten nothing to-day and had no money. 
That seemed to establish his title to a 
dinner. A bit of a socialist, I fancy. 
But when a man goes hungry too long, 
he does become a sort of a savage, my 
dear. You know what a bear I am 
when dinner is late!” 

Mrs. Houghton nodded absently— 
which perhaps may not have been the 
answer he expected. “I hope he knows 
enough to appreciate when a dinner is 
good,” she said. 

Rogers came out from the bedroom 
wearing a house coat that Houghton had 
placed at his disposal. He was pallid, 
and still shivering, but he had made 
himself clean and he looked like a man 
of power. Though he was wearing 
Houghton’s old coat, he seemed by some 
strange, dark force to have assumed a 
role of dominance that reduced his host 
to the status of a clerk. A slight shade 
of disapproval tinged Mrs. Houghton’s 
curiosity, and it did not wholly fade 
even when she observed that he swal- 
lowed his soup in the ravenous silence 
of a starved man. Mrs. Houghton was 
her own cook and waitress, and when 
she had removed the soup plates from 
the table, she purposely delayed a little 
before bringing in the roast goose. 

“He doesn’t realize that a hungry man 
should eat slowly,” she said to herself. 

When she returned to the dining 
room, the two men were talking, her 
husband with the precise carefulness 
that told her he was deeply interested 
in what he was saying, the stranger with 
the antagonistic quality that seemed to 
animate all his speech. 

“You talk of human brotherhood, but 
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at bottom we are beasts, every one of 
us, big and little,” he was saying. “We 
alt fight for ourselves, always, in every- 
thing, only some people are hypocrites 
and won't admit it. But when the need 
comes, men will trample each other to 
death every time to save themselves. 
It’s human nature.” 

“Is it?’ Houghton cut in eagerly. 
“Tsn’t it the traitor within the gates— 
the animal nature in man—that justifies 
your contempt? Human nature has 
given us all we know of sainthood and 
heroism.” His voice dropped and 
thrilled as he added: “There was the 
Titanic.” 

Rogers turned a look upon him that 
was like a knife thrust. Then his lips 
lifted over his teeth. “And how about 
the Queen?” 

“We don’t know about the Queen.” 

Rogers shrugged: “I wasn’t speaking 
of moments when people are shaken out 
of the normal by facing death. How 
Have you met 


about everyday life? 
with much practical brotherhood your- 
self ?” 

“Tf by brotherhood you mean kindli- 


ness, helpfulness, sympathetic under- 
standing—most certainly I have,” said 
Houghton eagerly. 

“The world has treated you right, 
eh? What is your business position? 
You’re a clerk somewhere, aren’t you?” 

“T have an office position with the 
V. B. Railroad,” said Houghton with 
dignity. 

Rogers looked up alertly. “Oh, you 
have? How long have you been 
there?” 

“Thirty-five years.” 

“And you have attained to this?” 
Rogers’ eye swept the little dining room. 
His tone poorly concealed a mocking 
amusement. 

“Yes,” said Houghton, following the 
glance. But in his eye and in his voice 
there was modest pride. 

There was a ring and a double tap 
at the door, and Mr. Houghton rose. 
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“That’s Millie!” he cried. 

“Our daughter Milicent,” Mrs. 
Houghton explained to their guest as 
she, too, rose and turned to greet the 
young woman who entered, leading a 
beautiful little girl of about three. 
“Why, Millie, whatever 4 

“Frank has been kept at the office 
because of this dreadful wreck, so I 
ran over just for a minute Go to 
gramma, Patty! He won’t be home till 
all hours probably. Isn’t it a shame! 
Christmas Eve, too! And Patty was 
to sit up for dinner!” 

“Sit down here and have some des- 
sert with us, anyway. This is Mr. 
Rogers, Millie. My daughter, Mrs. 
Chapman. Her husband is the tele- 
graph operator here, and of course the 
accident means extra work for him.” 

“Merry Christmas, Mr. Rogers!” said 
Millie, with her father’s smile. She 
knew the family Christmas custom, so 
she betrayed no surprise at the appear- 
ance of this stranger at the table. “Yes, 
Frank is just swamped with messages 
asking about the wreck. There is a 
report that Mr. Halman, the big rail- 
road man, was on the Oueen, and that 
he got off alone with two sailors— 
bribed them to cut the boat loose before 
any one else could get in.” 

“T’ll never believe that,” said her 
father firmly. “Indeed, I may say that 
I know it to be impossible, from my 
knowelge of the man.” 

Rogers looked up in surprise. 
know him?” 

“Not intimately, of course. But I 
have met him. It was about fifteen 
years ago, in New York City. You 
remember, Alma? I have told you all 
about it. I was talking to a newsboy 
outside of my hotel—a crippled boy, 
with a pathetic face. Just then Mr. 
Halman came along. I didn’t know 
who he was, but I entered into con- 
versation with him as to a newsboy’s 
life in a great city. He bought a paper 
and tossed the boy a dollar. And he 


“You 
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did it so spontaneously, so splendidly! 
It just showed what he was like. After- 
ward I found out who he was, and 
when I passed him on the street the 
next day, he remembered me and 
nodded. I know that dollar must have 
meant a great deal to the boy.” Hough- 
ton spoke softly, as if the reminiscence 
were somehow sacred. 

“It probably did not mean very much 
to Mr. Halman,” said Millie, with her 
crisp little laugh. “It probably meant 
that he was in a hurry, and didn’t want 
to stop for the change. And he prob- 
ably skinned somebody before the day 
was over to make it up!” 

“Millie! What language!” protested 
her mother, with a warning glance at 
the top of Patty’s head. 

“You'd better say, ‘What senti- 
ments!’”’ said Houghton, shaking his 
head at them both. 

“I’m only quoting Frank!” cried Mil- 
lie gayly. 

“T wish Frank wouldn’t teach you to 
be cynical.” 

“Frank says that Mr. Halman was 
probably up to some deviltry, because 
if he was on board, it was under an- 
other name. Maybe he was snooping 
around to buy up the V. B. on the sly. 
He has wanted it for a long time. If 
he gets it, he’ll close the offices here, 
and then you'll be out of a job, father- 
kins.” 

For a moment Houghton looked 
startled. Then he shook his head and 
smiled. 

“My dear! Why repeat such unkind 
gossip? Mr. Halman has enemies, of 
course, because he stands in a promi- 
nent position, but he is no more likely 
to go out and destroy the V. B. than 
I am to go out and knock down Patty’s 
snow fort. I tell you I have seen him. 
He is a great man—an honorable and 
generous man.” 

“Even if he did row away in the first 
boat from the Queen and leave the 
others to shift for themselves?” 
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“A cruel slander. 
life on it.” 

“But isn’t his life more important 
than the average man’s?” said Rogers. 
He spoke challengingly. “If he did 
make sure of his own life, isn’t his 
life more important than a common 
sailor’s or a roustabout’s or a common 
excursionist’s ?” 

Houghton looked troubled. “You 
mean because of this—ah, because of 
the opportunities that such wealth gives 
aman!” His eye lit with swift appre- 
ciation of the idea. “Ah, yes, power 
like his is a trust—I see your idea. 
Like owning Aladdin’s lamp. But he 
would never claim a privilege because 
of it. I know him too well ever to be- 
lieve that!” 

Mrs. Houghton smiled at her daugh- 
ter. It was as if she were appealing 
to the understanding of another woman 
over the dreamy head of this man of 
theirs. But since Millie’s marriage, 
that young woman had developed heter- 
odox tendencies. 

“Yes, if he ever rubbed his lamp in 
the way you mean,” she said vivaciously. 
“But that’s a big ‘if.’ Frank says he’s 
a highway robber.” 

“Does he, indeed?” asked Mr. 
Rogers, with interest. “Well, a good 
many people would agree with him. 
That’s because Halman usually gets 
what he goes after. But isn’t that what 
every one tries to do? It’s a question 
of success. As I said before, life is 
a battle—every man for his own hand. 
The animals fight each other—for food, 
for mates. Men fight each other for 
gain, for life. We're all selfish—all 
of us.” 

Houghton looked battered, though 
his head was unbowed. Mrs. Hough- 
ton saw it, and came gallantly to his 
support. 

“If that were true, there would be 
no mothers!” 

“Eh?” said Rogers blankly. 

“You men think business is the meas- 


I would stake my 
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ure of life,” she said, with a fine air 
of scorn. “It is merely an incident— 
of very little importance compared with 
other things!” 

“Is poverty an incident?” demanded 
Rogers, with an air of closing an argu- 
ment. 

“What else? What else?” cried 
Houghton quickly. His wrinkled gray 
face was glowing with an unquench- 
able light. “The really important things 
are outside of business.” 

“For instance?” their guest asked 
mockingly. 

“Kindness. Love. 
Mrs. Houghton. 

“And honor, and the power to look 
any man in the face, and to sleep at 
night with no haunting thoughts of any 
one wronged bysyour deed or made un- 
happy through your carelessness or 
wretched through your greed,” her hus- 
band added. 

“Extry! 


Children,” cried 


Extry!” The call of the 


newsboys in the street came up to their 


windows. “All abouta Queen!” 

There was a ring at the phone. 

“That’s Frank!” cried Millie. “I told 
him to call me up here when he was 
ready to start for home.” She ran to 
the phone, and the others listened with- 
out pretense of concealment. 

“Yes? Frank? . . . Oh, you poor 
thing! All right, dear. Ill have 
some strong coffee ready. . . Yes, 
right away. What’s that? If 
it proves that Halman was on board? 

. . The idea! . . . Why, Frank, the 
idea! . . All right, poor dear, I'll 
have everything hot as hot. . . . ’By.” 
She came back to the dining room, 
smiling. 

“Frank will be relieved in half an 
hour now, so I must hurry home. And 
what do you think? Wall Street is 
having nervous prostration because they 
don’t know whether Halman is dead or 
hiding or what. If he isn’t heard from 
to-morrow, there'll be a panic, and then 
Frank says there'll be hell to pay.” 
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“Millie!” cried her mother reprov- 
ingly. 

“Well, that’s what Frank says. I’m 
only quoting. Come, Patty, where are 
your things? We must go home to 
dada. Oh, mother, I must tell you 3 
The two women went off with the child 
to another room. 

Houghton was fingering his coffee 
spoon with a troubled look. 

“But what would he hide for?” he 
asked. “I can’t see as 

Rogers laughed with the malicious 
pleasure of a man brushing away the 
innocence of a child. “Why, if there 
should be a panic, certain stocks would 
go down the toboggan. And if Halman 
wanted those stocks—for instance, to 
get control of your V. B., as your as- 
tute daughter suggests—naturally he’d 
rather get them cheap. If the Street 
thought him dead, and he really should 
happen to be alive and on hand—very 
actively on hand—it would mean mil- 
lions.” 

“For him?” asked Houghton gravely. 

“Of course. We’re talking about 
him.” 

“But somebody would lose 
same millions, wouldn’t they?” 

“Oh, yes. Of course. Somebody 
would be squeezed.” 

“Then I don’t believe it,” said Hough- 
ton firmly. “A man could not face 
death and come back to life, and then 
use the marvelous chance of his escape 
to ruin other people. That would be 
an impossible thing for any man of 
honor to do.” 

“We were speaking of Halman,’ 
Rogers dryly. 

Houghton looked at him with a dis- 
approval that slowly softened into re- 
gret. 3 

“You have been hardly treated by 
the world, Mr. Rogers, and it has made 
you skeptical as to the good intentions 
of people. I don’t blame you. If I had 
had your hard luck, I might have been 
suspicious of people myself. Of course, 
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“So it seems you have a pull with Halman,” he said quizzically. 


I have been fortunate above the aver- 
age. I have everything the heart of 
man could wish, so it’s no credit to me 
to believe that the world-is a pretty 
good place. But—you’re wrong in be- 
lieving the worst.” He smiled persua- 
sively. 

“Think so?” 

“I know it. Why, consider, Rogers. 
If humanity were not fundamentally 
and essentially good, the world would 
literally have gone to smash long ago.” 

“Eh?” 

“Truth and goodness and beauty are 
ill in line with order. They are con- 
structive ‘forces. The universe must 
run on orderly lines to run at all. You 
can’t conceive of a machine running if 
every part does not work harmoniously 
with every other part. The universe 
as a whole must be harmonious. That 
is self-evident.” 

Rogers listened keenly. “That sounds 
logical as a theory. But, to be quite 
frank wtih you, Mr. Houghton, it has 
seemed to me that the goodness of the 
majority was the field and opportunity 


of those who were not—well, hampered 
by those bonds.” 

“That is, the virtuous people seem 
to you weaklings?” 

“Yes—in a measure.” 

“And the people who take advantage 
of their innocence are really the clever 
ones—the efficient men?” 

“Well, they do seem more successful, 
don’t they ?” 

“They seem to me like sea gulls beat- 
ing their wings against the tempest of 
the Lord,” said Houghton vigorously. 
“They are bound to be swept under in 
time—simply bound to be. And they 
think themselves strong! Isn’t it piti- 
able?” 

Rogers did not answer. He was toy- 
ing with the grapes on his plate when 
the two women came in with Patty 
wrapped for the street. 

“Say by-by to grampa, Pattykins.” 

Houghton picked up the child, and 
smiled into her drowsy eyes. The face 
she lifted for his kiss was so exquisitely 
soft and fine that he caught his breath, 
looking at it. He turned to Rogers. 
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“Here’s your answer, Rogers! If 
the universe were not based on beauty 
and order and truth, she would not be 
possible! Look at her. We lose the 
mint mark with much handling—but 
she shows it still!” 

Rogers looked down at the child 
Houghton held—looked long and in- 
tently. Then he turned away without 
speaking. 

When Houghton came back from see- 
ing his daughter to the head of the 
stairs, Rogers was still standing in the 
same attitude of thoughtful silence. He 
looked up, however, with an air of re- 
turning to practical considerations. 

“Mr. Houghton, how far would your 
faith in the inherent honesty of human- 
ity go, do you suppose? For instance, 
would it carry you to the point of lend- 
ing me money enough to get to New 
York ?” 

Houghton looked at him with fleeting 
surprise. “If you have any reason to 


suppose that you will find an opening 


” 


in New York 

Rogers nodded with conviction. 
“Yes, I have. I have a definite promise 
of work, if I can take it up at once. 
If I could go up to-night, I’d be fixed. 
And I could return your loan imme- 
diately. There are people in New York 
who know me well enough to help me 
out, once I am on the ground.” 

“Why, certainly I will advance your 
fare,” said Houghton cordially. He 
took out a worn pocketbook and counted 
out the necessary amount without a 
tremor. Rogers saw that the pocket- 
book was practically empty when he re- 
placed it, and he tugged at his mus- 
tache to hide a curious smile that 
twitched at his lips. 

“T think he’ll pay it back,” Hough- 
ton said to his wife with brave opti- 
mism when Rogers had departed with 
the money. He was economically turn- 
ing down the flames that had blazed in 
holiday cheer about the gas log in the 
fireplace. 
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Mrs. Houghton finished putting the 
room to rights; then she came and 
dropped an understanding kiss upon her 
husband’s forehead. 

“It would be a pity if you couldn’t 
have a little fling on Christmas Eve,” 
was all she said. 

The money did come back, however, 
and very promptly. It came in the 
form of a cashier’s check, with a scrib- 
bled line: 

Many thanks for your kindness. 

RoceErs. 

Houghton beamed for a day over it. 
And that ended the personal episode of 
the stranger at the gates. 


In the following summer the long- 
anticipated absorption of the V. B. Road 
by the Halman lines came about, al- 
though there had been no panic to de- 
press prices artificially. That had been 
averted, by the way, by the statement 
issued by Halman’s secretary on Christ- 
mas Day, disposing of the rumor that 
Halman had been a passenger on the 
ill-fated Queen. It appeared that he 
had been at home all the time, though 
temporarily indisposed. Naturally the 
question as to what the consequences 
of the change in management would be 
agitated the mind of every old employee 
of the V. B. Would the local offices 
be continued, or would they not? It 
meant—almost—life or death to a hun- 
dred families. The doubt hung in the 
air like a sword of Damocles. Then 
Halman’s mighty hand shot forth, 
snatched >the menacing swérd, and 
hurled it, harmless, to the bottomless 
sea. In other words, he decided not 
to remove the local offices. A hundred 
families resumed living. 4 

3ut for Houghton there was some- 
thing more than a commuted sentence 
in the decision. His department chief 
sent for him one day, soon after the 
local matter was settled. 

“So it seems you have a pull with 
Halman,” he said quizzically. 















“I beg pardon?” 

The chief knew Houghton, and per- 
ceived that his mystification was not as- 
sumed. 

“Halman spoke of you when I had a 
conference with him in New York,” he 
explained. “Said he met you some fif- 
teen years ago in New York. Spoke 
of some incident connected with a crip- 
pled newsboy. He didn’t go into de- 
tails. You probably remember?” 

“Yes, certainly I remember, but 

“You must have made an impres- 
sion, because he picked your name up 
at once when I happened to mention it 
in speaking of the force. He suggested 
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that your long experience here ought 
to make you valuable to the new local 
head, so I am authorized to offer you 
a position as confidential clerk.” He 
outlined a position that would double 
Houghton’s salary and prestige. 

“You accept?” he asked at the end. 

“Accept! Oh, yes;’ Houghton said 
pleasantly. “I think I.can meet those 


requirements.” And then his eyes 
glowed with sudden fervor. 
“Think of his remembering! Think 


of it! Fifteen years! And there are 
people who call Mr. Halman hard and 
conscienceless. Why, I’m proud to be 


working for a man like that!” 


WISHT (just to-night) that I didn’t know’s much 
‘Bout things that’s important, like Santa and such. 
I wisht I was ign’rant—as ign’rant as sis— 
Fer ’tain’t a bit funny to see fun you miss! 


But boys, as a rule, 
Ain’t easy to fool, 


They can’t believe always the stuff that they hear 
’Bout Santa—the chimbly—and flyin’ reindeer, 


So—well, I’ve found out—but I’m sorry! 


You bet 


I wisht I was ign’rant like sister is yet! 


Oh, dear, I feel bad! 
Right after a whippin’ when pa’s just got through. 
I'd like to punch sis! She’s as happy’s can be! 


How can she believe it? 
Why girls, as a rule, 
Is easy to fool! 


I feel now like I do 


It surely beats me 


Oh, if—if I-hadn’t ’a’ stayed wide awake 
To find out if some one was playin’ a fake, 
To-night /’d be thinkin’ it wasn’t our paws, 
But really and honest a true Santa Claus! 


BLANCHE FarcGo GRISWOLD. 
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The Broadening Results of Travel 


By Virginia Middleton 


Author of “Fleshpots of Egypt,” “Like Other People,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HEN Letitia, who, it was well 
known, had long looked for- 
ward .to her first Italian trip, 

returned from Naples by the same 
steamer in which she had sailed from 
New York, she volunteered at first no 
explanation of the circumstance, even 


when the well disposed of her ac- 
quaintance offered her an excuse for 
her eccentricity by suggesting Vesuvius 
and the striking trade syndicates as 


ample justification for her. Her nat- 
ural diffidence seemed accentuated by 
the ignominy of her swift reappearance 
in America, and she said little, but si- 
lently replaced in her bookcase the 
small library with which, upon setting 
out, she had somewhat unduly loaded 
her steamer trunk to the detriment of 
her modest wardrobe—Horace and 
Dante, ‘“Romola,’”’ and the Brownings. 
The true story of her return was this: 

As the ship steamed down the bay, 
she looked upon her fellow voyagers 
with a regard in which the slight touch 
of envy only emphasized the admira- 
tion. They were all so assured; they 
took possession of the writing room for 
their pilot notes with an air of such fa- 
miliarity ; they were so brisk and know- 
ing in the matter of steamer chairs; 
they displayed the highest degree of 
modern efficiency, in changing from 
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smart shore clothes to smart sea clothes. 
They availed themselves of the wire- 
less service with such princeliness. 

She was conscious of her awkward 
unaccustomedness in all that made them 
so wonderful to her. Wistfully her 
eyes followed their capable motions; 
would foreign journeying do as much 
for her as it had palpably done for 
them? She had always regarded it with 
secret ardor as one of the most enrich- 
ing of human experiences. To look at 
the skies, the hills, the sea, from which 
the ancient makers of the world had 
drawn their inspirations ; to set her feet 
upon the very stones trod by saints 
and martyrs, by poets and warriors, the 
lords of life—these were the dreams 
that she had dreamed, these and the 
mystic quickening of her own spirit 
that should follow the shadowy com- 
munion. 

Of course, the manifestations of the 
effect of foreign travel that she ob- 
served in the first hours of her voyage 
were trivial, but they were by no means 
despicable. They were indications of 
what she might hope—buds of prom- 
ise, straws denoting the current of the 
wind. She drew a deep breath of 
splendid air, leaned back in her steamer 
chair, and prepared to absorb culture 
from the very first. 
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’“Have you ever taken the southern 
trip before by the Queen Zenobia?” 
asked the occupant of the chair at her 
right. 

Letitia replied, shamefacedly, that she 
had never taken the southern trip be- 
fore by anything; whereupon, her 
neighbor spoke kindly, though remotely. 

“How you will enjoy it!” she said. 


“Have you been often?” asked Leti- 
tia, with timid eagerness. 
“Eighteen 


times,” was the reply. 
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“This is my fourth trip around the 
world. We go on to the Orient from 
Naples.” Letitia -gasped, and grew 
wide-eyed. “I had my chair placed 
away from the rest of the party—one 
grows so desperately tired of one’s 
party on a round-the-world trip.” 

“Oh, it’s a—it’s a personally con- 
ducted party?” 

“Yes, it’s the easiest way to travel, 
and sometimes one meets agreeable peo- 
ple. I came home in nineteen-ten with 























She was conscious of her awkward unaccustomedness in all that made them so wonderful to her. 
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an entirely new set of friends, really 
charming people!” She spoke with en- 
thusiasm. Letitia repressed the gasp 
forming on her lips, and tried rapidly 
to accommodate her mind to the novel 
fact that some persons preferred their 
friendships new, like their wardrobes. 
Her neighbor went on: “And at the 
least, the round-the-world trip gives 
one four or five months without the 
bother of deciding what to do next.” 
“Oh!” said Letitia thoughtfully ; here 
was another view of existence for a 
young woman whose leisure had never 
led her to realize how laborious might 
be the task of filling it. And then her 
neighbor floundered to her feet and 
went in pursuit of the leader of her ex- 
pedition to protest that, after all, she 
was not satisfied with the position of 
her chair. She still desired it isolated 
from her party, but she had premoni- 
tions that she was going to be afflicted 
with the odor of the steerage cookery 


the whole way across. 


“That’s the worst of the southern 
trip,” she said. “So many of the 
Italians go home whenever there’s a lit- 
tle money ahead. I think we should 
either keep them out entirely or insist 
upon their staying in entirely.” 

“Hear you’re going to Rome?” said 
a bluff and fatherly person to Letitia, 
a little later. She answered, “Yes,” in 
a low voice, as if she were admitting 
herself on the verge of matrimony or 
the cloister, or some other mystic initia- 
tion into life. 

“Well,” said the bluff and fatherly 
one, “you can be comfortable in Rome 
if you know how to go about it. I 
come over every other year—on busi- 
ness, Lord bless you, on business! In- 
surance. And I can get along in Rome 
for a week or two. The first time I 
came, I was up against it—up against 
it hard! Never was so homesick in my 
life, until—do you know what pulled 
me up and gave me a new grip on 
myself ?” 
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Letitia confessed herself lacking in 
the gift of divination, and breathlessly 
awaiting a revelation of new truths. 

“Well, I'll tell you: I was riding 
across the Campagna one afternoon, 
after I’d been out trying to insure a 
monastery up in the hills, and there, in 
the midst of that dreary, flat, open 
stretch, I saw the ‘fifty-seven-variety’ 
sign. In English, you know—picture 
of the pickle, too. It might have been 
the Jersey marshes! I tell you my 
spirits rose. I said to the Italian fellow 
I had along to interpret that the world 
was a small place, after all, and that 
Rome was in it. Rome was’on the map. 
That sign was the finest sight I had 
seen in Italy; made me realize the 
brotherhood of man, and all that.” He 
glowed with the recollection, and added 
kindly: “I'll give you the address of 
a tea room where you can get Mary- 
land waffles, and I’m in a boarding place 
—pension, they call it—where they have 
baked beans and brown bread once a 
week, and where you hear as good Eng- 
lish as you do in New York.” 

“Thank you,” said Letitia, the un- 
compromising idealist. “But one doesn’t 
travel so many miles from Boston and 
Maryland, does one, to be terribly eager 
for waffles and brown bread at the end 
of the journey?” 

Then she felt that she had been un- 
necessarily curt, as the paternal gen- 
tleman withdrew with the candid state- 
ment that he was blessed if he had ever 
been able to see why people did travel, 
if they didn’t have to on business. 

Before the end of the first week the 
experienced travelers by whom Letitia 
was surrounded, filled with the spirit of 
inexpensive kindliness, had formed the 
habit of dropping items of foreign in- 
formation before her. She had six ad- 
dresses for the only absolutely reliable, 
cheap Roman pearls, though she had 
been unable to extract any instruction 
as to how to reach Horace’s Sabine 
farm, a spot that she felt impelled to 








visit; the insur- 
ance man, in- 
deed, seemed 
to think that it 
was a rural 
road house, and 
said magnani- 
mously that one 
thing he would 
grant to Italy— 
and that was 
that you could 
get a mighty 
good, cheap, 
light wine at 
some of those 
country inns. 
She had secured 
the name of the 
shop where 
there was an 
American soda 
fountain, an in- 
stitution. that 
afforded her no 
temptation at 
home, but in 
which she was 
apparently ex- 
pected to find 
heart - stirring 
attraction 
abroad. She had 
twenty - seven 
addresses of 
lace and em- 
broidery shops 
in Florence, 
each guaranteed 
by its sponsor to be the proven best and 
most responsible. But when she tim- 
idly ventured a question as to the 
present condition and occupancy of 
Casa Guidi, the experienced trav- 
elers looked at her vaguely and said 
they didn’t remember Whereupon, 
Letitia, blushing the shamed blush of 
the convicted pedant, murmured the 
name of the Brownings, and they said, 
more cheerfully : 
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“Hear you're going to Rome?” said a bluff and fatherly person to Letitia, a 
little later. 


“Oh, poetry! No, we don’t know 
anything about Casa Guidi, but what- 
ever you do, don’t leave Florence with- 
out going to the hat market. You can 
get the dearest automobile bonnets—or 
you could use them for garden hats— 
for next to nothing, my dear!” 

Letitia received the information with 
the lukewarmness of a person not own- 
ing a car and finding a gingham sun- 
bonnet adequate for her gardening. 
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“You're going back from Cherbourg 
or Boulogne? How nice! Then, of 
course, you'll have at least a week in 
Paris. What a pity you didn’t in June, 
in season for the asparagus ” Le 
titia, whose thoughts happened to be at 
the moment with Abelard and Eloise, 
closed her eyes in sudden faintness at 
the profane suggestion. “And if you 
Stay long enough to have any dressmak- 
ing done, I can give you the address of 
the best little woman in Paris.” 

They told her of hotels where they 
had stayed happily for whole winters. 
For scenery, music, language, art, his- 
torical association? Letitia put the 
questions with increasing diffidence. 
Oh, no! For none of these reasons, 
but because the heating system kept 
them as comfortable as they would have 
been at home, absolutely, my dear! 
They told of pleasant mornings at their 
bankers, where it was such a joy to 
meet fellow countrywomen, and where, 
they implied, the visitors’ writing room 
had greatly enlarged their circle of ac- 
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quaintance. They crowded upon one 
another’s heels in the enthusiastic kind- 
ness of their hearts, hurrying to tell 
the unaccustomed traveler how to live 
so that she might realize as little as 
was humanly possible that she had left 
her native land. To succeed in that 
and to learn the lair of the always ir- 
resistible bargain—these, she discov- 
ered, were the great gifts of foreign 
travel. The more experienced the 
traveler, the deeper her knowledge. 

So that, as has been said, Letitia made 
haste to return to Greencastle, New 
Hampshire. When, finally, she conde- 
scended to explanation with a few in- 
timates, she said she had come back be- 
cause she wished to keep her knowledge 
of Europe unobscured; and it was then 
decided that she was rather affected, 
and that perhaps it was just as well she 
had not continued- her journey. For 
what climax of artificiality might she 
not have attained when merely crossing 
the ocean had caused her such preten- 
tious darkness of speech? 


a) 


Giving the Desired Information 


N the barber shop of a big hotel in Chicago, there is a pretty manicure who, 
even at her early age, has tired of the attentions and empty-headed talk of 


the patrons of the place. 


So she has put under the glass top of her worktable a 


set of answers to the questions that men have been in the habit of asking her. 
To-day, if a man sits down at her table, he reads through the glass the 


following enlightening things: 
“T am twenty years old. 
“No; I am not married. 
“No; I don’t want to be. 


“Yes; lots of them try to make love to me. 


“TI go home on the street car every evening. 


“This hair is my own. 


I don’t like to walk. 


“I have two brothers—and they are very big and very high-tempered. 
“I don’t feel any interest in the newspaper stories about scandals in high life. 


“It’s not against the rules of the house for me to flirt if I want to. 


don’t like to—really. 


But I 


“I do this work because I don’t know how to do any other, kind. 


“T am not a suffragist. 
“T like candy—when I buy it. 


“Yes; tips are allowed in this hotel.” 
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ANTY CLAUS was dead, cruelly 
done in the midst of his trusting 
friends. And the archconspira- 

tor was Miss Jonas, no less a person- 
age than Sunday-school teacher. 

Miss Jonas wore a high, stiffened 

collar and a severely proper, thin face; 
and’ her system of education must have 
been efficacious, for we possessed 


among us a little boy who could recite 
more Scripture verses than any other 
little boy in the Sunday school. 


He, however, was not I; and this 
vainglorious reference would not have 
been made had not Sammy Wilkins 
stuck a pin into Jamie Brackett’s knick- 
erbockers—and onward. 

Good we were, very good, with ante- 
Christmas goodness; but occasionally 
we lapsed. So Sammy lapsed upon 
Jamie, who, with sudden stir and 
“Ouch!” leveled at him round, accusing 
eyes. 

“I’m goin’ to tell Santy. “Then he 
won't bring you anything.” 

“What did you say, James?” de- 
manded Miss Jonas. 

“Sammy stuck me with a pin, an’ I’m 
goin’ to tell Santy, an’ Santy won’t 
bring him anything.” 

“That was naughty of Sammy. But 
you ought not to try to tell Santa 
Claus. Santa Claus never does bring 
us anything. We mustn’t think so. 
There is no such being as Santa Claus. 
He is a myth.” 

“He brings things to our house,” fal- 
tered Jamie; and we all murmured and 

Io 


“The Stolen Forty,” “The Better Baby,” etc. 
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nodded, ready with corroborative testi- 
mony. 

Miss Jonas ruthlessly proceeded. 
She must have been alert for such an 
opportunity. 

“When we pretend to believe in Santa 
Claus, on Christmas Day, that is as 
bad as for the children of Israel to 
bow down before the golden calf. I’m 
sure that none of you want to be an 
idol worshiper—an idolater! We ob- 
serve Christmas Day because that is 
the birthday of Jesus, Who was born 
in a manger and Who died for us all. 
On His birthday we all go to church 
and sing praises, and we give each other 
little gifts to show that we are glad He 
came into the world to save sinners like 
you and me. There is no Santa Claus. 
He doesn’t give the gifts. We give 
them, to be glad for the sake of Jesus. 
They come from papa and mamma and 
auntie and sister and brother and every- 
body. 

“Santa Claus is only a name—a pre- 
tend game adopted from heathen ages. 
We are not wicked heathen; we are 
Christians, and we .love the truth. But 
Santa Claus is a lie; and if we pre- 
tend that there is a Santa Claus who 
gives us things, or if we ask Santa 
Claus for things, we stand up for a 
lie. We mustn’t thank him; we must 
thank our dear papas and mammas and 
God. So let us not pay any more at- 
tention to the pretend of Santa Claus. 
And let us remember that whether we 
get any gifts or not, we must be glad 
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of Christmas Day, when Jesus was 
born in a manger to save sinners. 
Robbie, now let us hear how nicely you 
can recite the collect.” 

Robbie recited—a scared, small voice 
stumbling through a great, stunned si- 
lence. To the old world Pan once had 
died; to our new world Santy Claus 
was dead, and we struggled to compre- 
hend. 

Miss Jonas’ speech was full of words, 
shifting and kaleidoscopic. I still could 
not wholly fathom what was the case 
of Santy Claus. I had seen his picture. 
It was in one of my books at home, 
showing him rosy and whiskery and 
laden, with one leg already in a chim- 
ney of a good little boy’s house. He 
seemed to me much more real than 


Jesus, who was represented as a baby 
—and as everybody knows, a_ baby 
doesn’t give anything; on the contrary, 
you have to give everything to it! 
Now, according to Miss Jonas, as I 


understood her, there was a golden calf 
in the manger—a Christmas present, I 
imagined, to Jesus from His papa and 
mamma; and we must not ask Santy 
Claus for things, any more; and we 
needn’t be good, because we’d been 
saved, anyhow, by Jesus being born out 
in a cold manger instead of where it 
was warm. This did away with the 
necessity of being good, and with the 
necessity of Santy Claus, and all that; 
and Santy Claus must be viewed as a 
wicked heathen—akin, I fancied, to the 
devil (Sh!), whom to mention was to 
swear ! 

All the class, for this session, main- 
tained a dazed, frightened mien; and, 
dismissed, we filed soberly out. So- 
berly we wended our homeward way; 
not, as usual, with kittenish or coltish 
ante-Christmas skips and jumps, and 
explosive ante-Christmas brag and chat- 
ter; but soberly, even heavily, sur- 
charged with weighty thoughts too 
vague and serious for expression. 


There was no Santy Claus. Miss 
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Jonas had said it, and our very doubts 
confirmed it. 

“TJ don’t care. Bet I get a lot of 
presents, anyhow,” defied Sammy, toss- 
ing his turbaned head. “Guess I can 
ask Jesus for ’em.” 

But Jesus, a baby at this time, seemed 


_a factor inefficient, lackluster, as com- 


pared with the rosy, vigorous, well- 
equipped and experienced, time-tested 
Santy Claus. I had more confidence in 
father and mother; but whether they 
could meet the crisis and continue on 
alone, without the codperation of Santy, 
I considered a matter uncertain. 

However, perhaps Miss Jonas was 
mistaken. My mother and father knew 
more than she did; and if they said 
that Santy was alive and in active serv- 
ice, as of old, then he was, you bet! 

“Mamma, ain’t there any Santy 
Claus?” I asked. “There is, ain’t they? 
Miss Jonas says there ain’t. But there 
is, ain’t they?” 

Mamma looked at papa, and papa 
looked at mamma. Eyebrows were 
slightly lifted, in parental wireless te- 
legraphy ; and, while waiting, I divided 
my expectations between the reply and 
the drumstick—both due me. 

“Did Miss Jonas say so, dearie?” — 

“Yes. She said there wasn’t any 
Santy Claus, and when we said there 
was, we told lies, and we give each 
other presents, and it’s jus’ becuz Jesus 
was born ina manger. Is Santy Claus 
Jesus grown up? Wasn’t there never 
any Santy Claus? What becomes of 
Santy Claus?” 

The final question, I am certain, was 
the poser. Mamma hesitated and looked 
at papa; and papa hastily passed me my 
plate. 

“Eat your dinner, now,” he sug- 
gested. “And this afternoon or to-night 
mamma’ll tell you about Santy.” 

Thus the acuteness of the situation 
was deftly capped, to bide a later dis- 
posal and mamma’s lap. 

I felt that the fate of Santy Claus 











trembled in the balance. That is, I 
heard, after dinner, between mamma 
and papa a significant murmur, to be 
hushed or hastened whenever I drifted 
near. Then ensued naps and fidgets, 
and a walk with papa, and dusk and 
bread and milk and mamma’s lap be- 
fore the glowing stove. 

“Mamma, ain’t there any Santy 
Claus? Don’t he give anybody any- 
thing any more? Can’t we have Christ- 
mas? What becomes of Santy Claus?” 

Mother was more lucid than Miss 
Jonas; but it was not for her to dis- 
credit the Sunday-school teacher—es- 
pecially to array against truth deceit. 
No; and, alas, no! I was vaguely con- 
scious that to mother and father there 
was something wrong in the spirit of 
Miss Jonas’ instructions, but not in the 
letter. Kind and ghastly, the details 
pwere rearranged for my benefit. 

Santy Claus—Santy Claus really did 
not exist; it was just fun to make be- 
lieve and talk. Wouldn't I rather that 
papa and mamma gave me my presents 
—and grandma and Uncle Tom and 
Auntie Emma? They always had. I 
was a big boy now—too big for Santy 
Claus. On Christmas Day we all were 
Santy Clauses, because we were gen- 
erous and happy and glad and thank- 
ful. But we must not think only of 
presents; or, when we did think of 
them, we must remember that they 
were given to remind us of the little 
Baby Jesus, Whom God gave to the 
world—to each and every one of us. 
That was Christmas enough, forever 
and ever. 

Of course, I could play about Santy 
Claus, if I wanted to. No, it wouldn’t 
be wicked. No, I wouldn’t be a heathen 
idolater, bowing to a golden calf. Miss 
Jonas didn’t mean that I mustn’t play 
Santy Claus. I could play Santy Claus 
just like I played steam train, or—or 
bear. What became of Santy, then? 
Why—the same that became of the 
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steam train, or the bear! This was a 
master stroke, but puzzling. 

Ye3, Santy Claus’ reindeer were play, 
too. The man who made up “The Night 
Before Christmas” hadn’t seen them, 
really. Oh, no, no; he wasn’t a wicked 
liar. How did he know their names? 
Well, he must have invented the names. 
Santy Claus’ sleigh and his pack and 
his bells—they all were play. But 
Jesus wasn’t play. 

No, she and papa never had seen 
Jesus; neither had Miss Jonas or any- 
body we knew. But He had been seen 
—many, many years ago people had 
seen Him and talked with Him. Wasn't 
it possible, then, I would ask, that Santy 
had been seen, too? She didn’t think 
so; she was certain about it—although, 
she confessed, she didn’t know all the 
people in the whole world and what 
each one had seen. And how we had 
got the pictures of Santy Claus, she 
could not say. They were just a part 
of the story. 

My pre-slumber prayer that night was 
unsatisfactory to me. I didn’t want to 
be wicked and a heathen; yet Christ- 
mastide seemed to demand an extra 
bedside appeal, and for Santy Claus 
there was-no substitute. 

The very spirit of heresy and infi- 
delity appeared to have spread abroad. 
The next day, downtown on an er- 
rand, I heard “Spider” McKivett— 
who was a bad, big boy—flout Santy 
Claus in the shocked and staring face 
of Petie Sorell—who was a good, little 
boy. : 

“Aw, what you givin’ us!” jeered 
Spider. “There ain’t no Santy Claus. 
That’s all a fake. Your ma and pa 
buy the things. You go ask ’em.” 

“Santy picks ’em out, though,” fal- 
tered little Petie, stanch, but aston- 
ished. ‘An’ he comes down the chim- 
ley with some, too!” 

“G’wan!” jeered Spider. “That’s a 
fake yarn, for babies. Your folks buy 
all the stuff, at the store.” 
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“Aw, what you givin’ us!” jeered Spider. 
things. You go ask ’em.” 


Petie’s scared, round face quivered 
at the scandal, and he was unconvinced. 
Would that I might have stood as 
stanch! Dimly I envied him his un- 
shaken faith, here on the brink of 
chaos. 

It was an empty world. The jingle 
of the sleighbells, the toys in the shop 
windows, the garlanded carcasses of 
calf and hog—they touched me not with 


“There ain't no Santy Claus. 
“Santy picks ’em out, though,” faltered little Petie. 
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Your pa and ma buy the 


anticipation. A stuffed Santy Claus in 
a store front only emphasized the story 
that Santy was all a make-believe. What 
was the use of Christmas, anyhow? 

Under the shock of cataclysm such 
as had cracked from top to bottom one 
of my best and longest-accepted edi- 
fices, human nature needs a stimulant, 
like to that which might be obtained 
for a penny at old Tom’s. 
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Perhaps, as author of this narrative, 
I should have introduced old Tom be- 
fore. He was a well-known and most 
remarkable citizen of our town, because 
he couldn’t see. He was stone-blind, 
which meant that he couldn’t see a wink 
with either of his eyes; and usually~he 
was called “Blind Tom.” 

Blind Tom kept a little tobacco and 
candy and what-not shop, of one 
counter, on the edge of a vacant lot just 
off Main Street. He cooked and ate and 
slept in the back room; the front room 
was his store. By adults it seemed to 
be noted chiefly for its dirt; but here 
in Blind Tom’s you really could get 
more candy for a penny than anywhere 
else in town; arid the dirt made no dif- 
ference. 

For a penny you could get two all- 
day suckers, of different colors and fla- 
vors—the kind on a stick, to be delight- 
fully whipped in and out of your mouth. 
For a penny you could get several 
pieces of mixed candy selected—under 
your direction—by old Tom out of a 
pail standing on a shelf. For a penny 
you could get a black licorice ball, aged 
into a hardness beyond the hardness of 
other licorice balls, with which you 
could manfully swell out your cheeks 
and spit tobacco juice. 

But the most remarkable charm about 
Tom was -his irascible temper and 
his magic cane. Bad boys would tease 
old Tom, by false movements and tit- 
terings and pebble and snowball. Then 
his language was so terrible nobody 
could venture to repeat it, and the futile 
sweepings of his cane were as awful 
as a flaming sword. 

The cane was a crook cane, and in 
its use old Tom seemed to be gifted 
with a peculiar skill almost diabolical. 
With a dart as swift as an adder’s 
tongue he could thrust out the crook 
end in the right direction, and catch a 
boy around the ankle. Sometimes this 
was as a sudden joke, sometimes as a 
vengeance or a threat; but it always 
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came as a ghastly surprise. In fashion 
and from source undetermined, I con- 
nected this cane clutch with the fancied 
clutch of an octopus arm. 

Then old Tom would cackle and 
chuckle and hideously grimace with his 
black-spectacled, unshaven,  yellow- 
toothed countenance,as he hauled the 
prisoner in as near to him as he wished. 
No boy relished this! 

The counter was raised from the 
floor, which facilitated old Tom’s of- 
fensive operations. And from under- 
neath this, or from his doorway, he 
made such astonishing lunges, that I, 
for one, could not but firmly believe 
that he could see, when he wanted to, 
right through those black glasses. 

Old Tom’s dingy little shop was va- 
cant of other customer when, to tinkle 
of bell atop the door, I entered. It 
was a familiar interior, the same at 
Christmas as at the Fourth of July; 
for Tom was not much given to new 
decorating. Now, at sound of the bell, 
he came from_his back room, feeling 
his way along to the counter, and 
behind. 

“Well, 
waiting. 

“Good morning, Mr. Tom,” I said 
politely. 

“Good mornin’ to you, sir. 
can I do for you?” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Tom,” I said. 
“I’m feeling pretty bad.” 

“Santy Claus ain’t goin’ to bring you 
nothin’—is that it, mebbe?” he haz- 
arded; suspicious, I could see, of a 
prank. He was shifting his cane for 
action. 

“There ain’t any 
informed him. 

He gave a sudden 
—or seemed to peer. 

“What’s that?” he 

“There ain’t any 
repeated. 

With adder dart his cane swept out 
underneath the counter and clapped me 


what’s wanted?” he bade, 


An’ what 


Santy Claus,” I 


start, and peered 


demanded. 
Santy Claus,” I 
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around the left ankle. He hauled taut, 
and, panting, peered up at me across 
the counter. Then he cautiously set his 
foot upon his end of the cane and, 
straightening, faced me. Any move- 
ment of mine to extricate myself 
would be telegraphed along the cane. 
But I did not try to extricate myself. 

“Now,” he challenged, “say that 
again.” 

“There ain’t any Santy Claus—is 
there, Mr. Tom?” 

He breathed heavily from his recent 
exertion, and glared upon me as if I 
had made him furiously angry. 

“Great powers!” he appealed gen- 
erally ; and he scratched his round head. 
“Here’s a boy comes into my shop, jest 
afore Christmas, an’ he says to me: 
‘There ain’t no Santy Claus!’ Great 
powers! An’ what I’d better do with 
him I dunno. Lemme think.” 

“But there ain’t, is there, Mr. Tom?” 
I ventured to insist. 

“How do you know there ain’t?” ac- 
cused Mr. Tom sharply. 
“My Sunday-school 

there ain’t.” 

“Has she ever seen him?” 

“T guess not.” 

“Who else says there ain’t?” 

“My papa and mamma.” 

“Have they ever seen him?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then,” rasped old Tom, triumphant, 
“if they ain’t never seen him, how do 
they know he ain’t?” 

This argument was a staver. It 
hadn’t occurred to me before. 

“Do you think there’s a Santy Claus, 
Mr. Tom?” I asked. 

“Do I. think so! I know so! Of 
course there’s a Santy Claus.” 

A great thrill passed through me, Old 
Tom spoke so very confidently. I 
gulped hard, for many questions were 
pressing to the fore. Old Tom must 
have felt my inward stir. 

“Hey, now, you stand still,” he cau- 


teacher says 


tioned, his foot pinioning the cane more 
firmly. “Don’t you try to get away.” 

“I’m not trying to get away,” I has- 
tened to assure him. “Did you—did 
you ever see Santy Claus, Mr. Tom?” 

“To be sure I have! Why not? Do 
you think,” demanded old Tom, his 
black spectacles holding me fascinated; 
“that becuz I’m blind in my eyes, I can’t 
see when I want to?” 

“But you can, can’t you, Mr, Tom?” 
I asserted hopefully. 

“Can’t I? How do you s’pose I 
know jest how an’ where to reach with 
my cane an’ ketch bad boys by the 
ankles—yes, an’ sometimes good ones, 
too, then?” upbraided old Tom, “How 
do I know a nickel from a cent, when 
people try to fool me? How do I 
know a red lollypop from a green one? 
How do I know when to light my lamp? 
How do I know it’s mornin’? Don’t 
you s’pose I can see? What do I wear 
these black specs for?” 

The revelation was stupendous. 

“An’ you ask me if I’ve ever seen 
Santy Claus!” continued old Tom, still 
holding me fast by cane and glare. “At 
this blessed Christmastide! When he 
comes into this very place 0’ mine, an’ 


- him an’ me have our own great times 


together, an’ I see everything he’s got, 
an’ everywhere he’s been or goin’, an’ 
when I ain’t too busy, I go along—at 
night, you understand.” 

This small, dark shop seemed to me 
rather an unexpected quarter in which 
to find Santy Claus; and I wondered 
why old Tom did not decorate a little, 
by way of celebration. He might hang 
up something more Christmassy than 
those old specked calendars and cigar 
lithographs; and upon the end of the 
counter was even a dried-up dish of 
fly poison, from last summer. But we 
were into topic more important. 

“With the reindeer?” I encouraged. 

“With the reindeer,” nodded old 
Tom, emphatic. “But when I don’t 
go, I foller him, anyhow. These here 
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With adder dart his cane swept out underneath the counter and clapped me around the left ankle. 


black specs are my telescopes. Amer- 
iky, England, France, Germany, Roosia 
—away we go! An’ lemme tell you, 
that’s a wonderful sight. Bells ringin’ 
people singin’, children laughin’,. pres- 
ents droppin’, stockin’s in the chimleys, 
wreaths in the winders, trees in the 
corners, an’ Santy Claus an’ me chuck- 
lin’ together !” 

“Does he ever stay with you, Mr. 
Tom?” I asked, breathless. 

“Stay with me?” repeated old Tom, 


as if again incensed. “Of course he 
does! This here’s his headquarters. 
No, not in the shop part; in my back 
room, where I live. He’s there ’most 
the time, all Christmastide. I couldn’t 
do without him. You may think that 
at Christmas, becuz I’m called blind, I 
don’t have any fun. But when you 
ketch anybody sayin’ that, you tell ’em 
they don’t know what they’re talkin’ 
about. They don’t know what goes on 
in my back room, an’ behind these here 
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black glasses. There ain’t any Santy 
Claus, do they say? Great powers! 
An’ here I’m seein’ him, an’ talkin’ with 
him, an’ makin’ a merry Christmas of 
it, with all his pack to handle over, an’ 
all his stories to hear, an’ all his places 
to visit if I like; an’ I’m only a pore 
old blind man! Great powers!” 

“Is he here now, Mr. Tom?” 
perhaps he was! 

“Back in there? He might be. He 
will be, soon, anyhow. An’ you don’t 
believe in him! Isn’t that a terrible 
thing to say, right at Christmas!” And 
old Tom shook his head mournfully. 
Really, his homely visage was dis- 
tressed. “Well, go ‘long now, if you 
like. I’m always busy, at Christmas- 
tide.” 

“You can tell Santy that I do believe 
in him, please,” I instructed. 

“So I will. Or you can tell him 
yourself. Believe in him as hard as 
you can, an’ then when you get old an’ 


Oh, 
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blind, like I am, you can see as many 
fine things as I do. Lift your foot out 
o’ my cane, an’ be off.” 

“But I’ve got a penny to spend,” I 
hastily proffered. “Give me two all- 
day suckers, please—a white one and 
a blue one.” 

Old Tom deftly picked out a white 
one and a blue one, and handed them 
to me. 

“Here,” he said. 
one from Santy. 
your penny.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Tom!” I ac- 
cepted. 

Passing out, I looked back. Old 
Tom was standing behind the counter, 
stock-still, his hands upon it, staring 
straight before him, smiling and mum- 
bling as if addressing somebody. And 
it occurred to me, in awe, that he was 
talking with Santy Claus, perhaps see- 
ing him. 


“One from me an’ 
Take ’em an’ keep 


The Wood Road 
QVERARCHED with leafy sprays, 
Reaching dainty arms across 
Deep old ruts, those long green days, 
Padded to the brim -with moss, 
Wound the wood road ’neath the feet 
Of the dawdling horse we drove— 
Such a safe old comrade, sweet, 
Heeding not our whispered love! 


Long, long dead, the old dumb friend; 
All the towering trunks are felled; 
That sweet road has reached its end; 
Could it lose the charm it held? 
Toast its memory in a tear, 
Crooked, rough, of varying mood, 
Still we saw it, O my dear, 
Through love’s eyes and found it good! 


RHEEM DOUGLAS. 
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HE weather that particular Mon- 
day presented a mixed bill—rain, 
sleet, and snow each struggled 

for precedence; the atmosphere was 
raw and penetrating, the sort of atmos- 
phere that settles into the lungs like 
damp cotton waste. Sleet and snow 


underfoot had turned to slush, and this 
had mixed itself with motor grease into 
a sort of emulsion, so that Fifth Av- 
enue, from the arch northward, sug- 
gested a battleground, from the num- 


ber of horses that had fallen. 

In those New York newspaper offices 
that undertake to supply even the 
weather report emotionally, Monday is 
usually a below-par day, unless some- 
thing splendidly heinous develops, to 
start the circulation of reporters grown 
stagnant over the weekly holiday. In 
the Sunday department, the atmosphere 
resembles that of a household where a 
big dinner has been given the night 
before. It will be a week before the 
public gets another nickel banquet; in 
the meantime, a little dawdling over the 
next menu is only to be expected. 

Miss Morris, after considering the 
emulsion underfoot and the sleeting 
snow overhead, decided to take a cab 
to Park Row, after a flash of mental 
arithmetic that computed the pressing 
and cleaning of a suit subjected to such 
weather. Within the cab, speeding 
southward through Bleecker Street, she 
reflected, with a certain amount of grat- 
ification, that only two weeks before 
she had achieved editorial dignity—of 
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a sort, and that if any one was to be 
sent out to pull bells on this particular 
dies ire, it would not be she. 

The editorial dignity thus achieved 
was not eminent; it. consisted in get- 
ting out the double “freak” pages, as 
they were called in the composing room, 
owing to their irregular and fanciful 
make-up, the two pages devoted to what 
the managing editor felt convinced 
women hungrtly watched for—fashions, 
cooking concoctions, advice from a mys- 
terious person withya fashionable name 
about not speaking to young men till 
properly introduced, and a half-column 
leader about love, the removal of black- 
heads, or how to sponge an India-silk 
dress over which some one has spilled 
a cup of chocolate. 

Miss Morris indulged in no illusions 
about her mission of uplift to her sex, 
by means of the woman’s page. The 
people she saw devouring the “advice 
to girls” as she hung on a strap of 
the elevated on her way uptown were 
chiefly men, amusedly toying with the 
riddle of the eternal feminine. And 
those who ate alive the front-page mur- 
der and the back-page editorial were 
the women employed in the downtown 
offices. 

Miss Morris slid, rather than. walked, 
on the treacly mess that had been 
tracked into the building. The door 
of the city room was open, and the 
air was humid from drying coats and 
umbrellas; ticker tape, exchanges, clip- 
pings had been trodden underfoot by 
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wet shoes into a spongy pulp. The cry 
of “Copy! Copy!” was beginning to 
ring with staccato insistence; the city 
room had begun to awake and stretch 
itself. 

The hencoop, as the ladies’ sanctum 
was called, was at the end of the hall, 
and here was to be found Julia Meigs, 
cool, capable, college bred, whose gift 
at well-turned repartee, in replying to 
the managing editor, had held her in- 
come at a fixed point for two years. 
The great man could not reply to the 
surgeonlike cuts of Miss Meigs; his 


“Miss Morris, read that!” 


answer back was never to raise her 
salary. Besides Miss Meigs, there was 
Mignon Finney, whose specialty was 
youth. Mignon, with ready tears and 
a braid of hair turned under and tied 
with a black bow, could get things out 
of people. Like the final dove sent 
from the ark, she always came back 
with “the story” in her beak. True, 
some one else had to write it, but few 
were stony-hearted enough to turn 
down the near-child as she tearfully 
told, for the several hundredth time, 
that it was her first’ interview. 
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A third desk revealed the close- 
cropped head and gray sackcoated back 
of a man “doing time.” Men were put 
here occasionally—proud, fallen Luci- 
fers that some one was trying to get 
rid of, or men who had sinned too 
deeply editorially to be forgiven and 
who must pass through a penitential 
period in this humiliating limbo. Few 
were hardy enough to survive the dis- 
grace of such transplanting, and though 
the ladies made it a point to be espe- 
cially nice to these unfortunates, the 
male peri from the city room invari- 
ably emerged a misanthrope. 

Subdued “good mornings” were ex- 
changed among the fair, and the jour- 
nalistically unsexed one gave greetings, 
something between a grunt and a groan, 
and went on looking for evidences of 
increasing anarchy in the exchanges. 
Personally, he felt anarchistic, and his 
point of view multiplied the four-line 
notice of a meeting of these iconoclasts 
in Hoboken into a far-reaching national 
movement. 

A prolonged buzzing at a push but- 
ton on Miss Morris’ desk that communi- 
cated with the managing editor’s office 
signified to the hencoop that “the page” 
had not found favor in high quarters, 
or that some assignment requiring fem- 
inine intuition or an inside grasp of 
prevailing fashions, was afoot. If 
there was need of woman’s tears, then 
Mignon Finney would be called; if an 
intelligent, sensible story was wanted, 
then Julia Meigs would brave the ele- 
ments. 

The prime minister of the paper was 
away. In his place he had left—per- 
haps to show his scorn of the rest of 
the cabinet—a nervous youth who tried 
to create the great man’s tension-com- 
pelling quality by rumpling his hair and 
hectically chewing gum. His pose did 
not deceive the youngest office boy. 
From time to time, one of the older 
editors came in and looked at him as 
one watches the fireman’s dog put out 
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the fire. The youthful managing editor 
pro tem was pacing the floor, unable 
to sit from the magnitude of the jour- 
nalistic scheme working in his brain. 
Once or twice he tried to stop in his 
track work, but the wonder of it drove 
him relentlessly. He held a clipping in 
his hand from which he read, and after 
each reading he walked harder. 

“Miss Morris, read that!” And the 
fine frenzy slackened long enough for 
Jimmy Forsythe to hand over the clip- 
ping, which, having been a participant 
in so much violent emotion, was al- 
ready as dingy as an emigrant’s ticket. 

Miss Morris read the single black- 
faced head: 


INGERSOLLIA NOT TO BOW 
HEAD IN PRAYER. 


It was dated Salina, Kansas, and it 
stated that Mrs. Henry Y. Peachum, a 
well-known local disciple of the late 
celebrated agnostic, had by purely so- 
cial ceremony named her little daugh- 
ter Ingersollia. 

It seemed that little Ingersollia would 
not be taught to pray like other chil- 
dren. She would be brought up on a 
modified system of pure reason which 
had been adapted by her mother from 
Darwin, Huxley, Compte, Schopen- 
hauer, and Kant. She would never hear 
the beautiful Christmas story of the 
Christ Child; she would never make or 
receive presents at that season; her 
young heart would never thrill to a 
reading of “The Night Before Christ- 
mas.” Mrs. Peachum had spent ten 
years in compiling the system of phi- 
losophy upon which she proposed to 
rear her daughter. The clipping further 
stated that local clubwomen were much 
disturbed over the fate of little Inger- 
sollia, and that Mrs. Peachum was the 
corresponding secretary of the Salina 
Literary Club and a woman of wide 
culture. 

“What do you think of that?” Jimmy 
Forsythe asked. 
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But he did not wait for her opinion; 
he had opinion enough for two, and 
it was that here lay the paper’s mag- 
nificent chance. Leading clergymen 
would, of course, protest against the 
outrage of naming a child Ingersollia 
and bringing her up like a heathen; 
clubwomen all over the country would 
protest; woman’s-suffrage societies 
would protest; fathers, mothers, and 
little children would protest; so would 
“doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, rich 
man, poor man, beggar man, thief.” 
Only Jimmy did not say it in the words 
of the nursery rhyme; it was not an 
occasion for frivolity. He had never 
been more in earnest in all his earnest 
little life than when he saw pictured 
on his mental retina members of all 
classes of society writing letters of pro- 
test to the paper, then buying the paper 
for the delirium of seeing their letters 
in print. 

Jimmy Forsythe would have his sal- 
ary raised and perhaps get a head-reel- 
ing bonus besides ; perhaps he would be 
made an editor permanently ; everything 
was possible if the scheme only took fire 
the way he had “doped it out.” It was 
to be the paper’s great chance to make 
a place for itself beneath the family 
reading lamp; to get, in fact, family rec- 
ognition. For the Record was suffering 
from earlier indiscretions; its daily 
menu had been too highly spiced for the 
purely domestic palate; its breakfast- 
table circulation was not large. 

Jimmy Forsythe saw himself purging 
the paper of its sins by means of this 
wholly refined and highly moral coup. 
He took a final whirl on the carpet, 
then faced Miss Morris. 

“T want you to go out right away and 
personally get the leading clergymen of 
the city of New York to protest, in our 
columns, about the way that woman in- 
.tends to bring up her child. Go to St. 
James, St. Timothy’s, Archangels and 
Zion—all the big, fashionable Episcopal 
churches that the four hundred attend 


—and tell their pastors that our col- 
umns are open to them. They can say 
what they please, over their own signa- 
tures, about this outrage. Get the Cath- 
olics, too; they’re clannish and not much 
on breaking into print, but they'll pro- 
test, all right. Baptist, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian, too—get um all. Put your 
hat right on, and see how many you can 
get before lunch. We'll publish ten or 
twelve of the most prominent in to- 
morrow morning’s paper that'll warm 
things up; then we’ll start a ‘People’s 
Forum.’ ” 

“But, Mr. Forsythe, you seem to for- 
get I’m editing those two back pages. 
I’ve got my proofs to read, my layout 
to make up. I don’t go on assignments 
any more.” . 

“You're all going out!” Jimmy an- 
nounced, with Jovian authority. “You 
can paste your layout on a dummy 
form and send it to the composing room. 
You take the Episcopalians, give Miss 
Finney the Catholics, and Miss Meigs 
may take the pick of the others. Send 
her to clergymen who like to argue.” 

There was not a bit of use debating 
the question. To press mythology into 
service, Bancroft, like Apollo, had left 
the mad boy to drive the fiery chariot 
of inspiration in his absence; if one 
valued one’s job, there was nothing to 
do but scramble in and hang on by the 
tailboard. 

Three-quarters of an hour later, when 
she stepped within the rectory of Arch- 
angels and Zion, she was sustained by 
the thought that the rector was a man 
first and a clergyman afterward. Of 
towering height and Herculean build, a 
story of his mighty prowess as a hunter 
was good for two columns in any Sun- 
day paper. Other picturesque tales re- 
counted the wholly scientific manner in 
which he had handled two stevedores 
who had attempted to interrupt a serv- 
ice at the mission chapel near the docks. 
He might refuse to protest against the 
fate of Ingersollia, and in all proba- 
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‘No, I can’t do anything; but, by Jove, I owe you something! I’ve not had a laugh like that 
in a week.” 


bility he would, but he would not be 
smug about it. 

The study in which she waited was 
pleasantly bookish and shabby. She 
closed her eyes and tried to draw from 
these grateful surroundings a little sur- 
plus tranquillity on which she would, in 
all probability, have to draw heavily 
later in the day. And presently the 
stairs began to sound under the mighty 
tread; his voice rang to the rafters, as 


he called parting directions to a secre- 
tary ; and—he towered above her. 

Miss Morris was on her feet ex- 
pounding the dark fate of Ingersollia 
and explaining that the Record placed 
its columns at his disposal, if he wished 
to protest. She glanced at the grimy 
clipping once or twice for data as to 
Mrs. Peachum’s system of pure reason 
for infants, hesitating to offer person- 
ally anything so dingy, but he reached 
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hungrily for the original, as one who has 
been put off with an expurgated copy. 
His eyes devoured it, as a flame eats a 
page; he wheeled toward the window 
for a moment, then presented a counte- 
nance that seemed to be insured against 
laughter. But an inner gleam from the 
reporter's eye caught an under flicker of 
amusement in one of the clergyman’s, 
and they exchanged a look that had its 
counterpart only in the glance ex- 
changed by the Roman augurs. 

For a second each presented to the 
other a countenance of hypocritical 
gravity; then muscles puckered, and 
loud cachinnations, actual guffaws, burst 
from his reverence, mingled with a 
milder crescendo on the part of the girl. 
He wiped his glasses, his eyes, and again 
great gusts of laughter came from his 
barrel organ of a chest, laughter that 
rocked him like a sapling in a gale. 

“Was that in the morning or the 
afternoon paper? Thanks. I'll send 
out for it immediately and send it to the 
bishop. You never saw any one relish 
a joke like the bishop; that'll keep him 
going for a week. What was her glo- 
riously ridiculous name?  Ingersollia? 
Couldn’t be improved on. And she’s to 
have Schopenhauer and Kant, adapted 
by her mother! Now, if your editor 
had only put that in his comic supple- 
ment, he’d have had something genu- 
inely humorous.” 

“But aren’t you going to protest ?” 

“My dear young lady, you quite over- 
look the fact that my position as pastor 
of Archangels and Zion is an entirely 
serious one—the dissemination of hu- 
mor is not part of it. No, I can’t do 
anything; but, by Jove, I owe you some- 
thing! I’ve not had a laugh like that in 
a week.” 

He shook hands with Miss Morris, as 
one who had a debt to repay, and she 
found herself again on the sleety streets, 
calculating which car would take her 
nearer to the church of Our Lady The 
Virgin, which was so high that even Ro- 


man Catholics, who sometimes wan- 
dered in there by mistake, found them- 
selves unable to follow the service. 

The Reverend Samuel Weymiss, the 
pastor, rather suggested his own church 
in appearance, his personal architecture 
inclining toward the Gothic—hair parted 
over forehead in a towering apex, and 
a manner that soared away from the 
young newspaper woman, who, being 
somewhat disconcerted at her chilling 
reception, put the case of Ingersollia as 
quickly as possible. 

“And is that all?” “My sermon in- 
terrupted for this!” the Gothic eye- 
brows petulantly proclaimed. ‘This 
person has named her child Ingersollia 
and proposes to teach her what she has 
been able to crib from certain philoso- 
phers, rather than instruct her in re- 
ligion ?” 

“Yes, that’s it.” 
lowed nervously. 

“Sheer lunacy! Hasn’t that paper 
anything better to do than waste a busy 
man’s time discussing such nonsense?” 

“You wouldn’t care to say anything ?” 

“Decidedly not. Good morning.” 
And the door banged alike on the re- 
porter and the fate of Ingersollia. 

Miss Morris could never get used to 
having doors banged. She had a sys- 
tem of stoical philosophy laid up against 
such a contingency, one of its precepts 
being that people capable of such vul- 
garity ought not to have the power of 
hurting one. But when a door banged, 
she always felt the same—a trifle weak 
in the knees—and the houses on the op- 
posite side of the street looked as if she 
were viewing them through a prism. 

The church of St. Peter The Apostle 
was her next hazard. The pastor, an 
Englishman who had come from Lon- 
don only a couple of months before, 
represented to her a wholly unknown 
quantity. He might prove to be one of 
those gushing fountains of convictions, 
doctrines, sentiments, beliefs, views on 
all subjects, that give to the life of the 


Miss Morris swal- 
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reporter his swiftest prey, his easiest 
money. To get a story, the youngest 
and greenest of them has only to pull 
the doorbell. 

The English pastor proved to be a 
brisk and rosily shaven man of about 
fifty. He had one of those British 
voices that conveys a mental impression 
of a toboggan slide, as their varying in- 
tgnations boom up and down, seemingly 
in scallops. He pronounced the syl- 
lable “sol” in In-ger-sol-lia the way Ital- 
ians sing it in the scales. 

“And is Inger-soul-lia a common 
name among you?” And without wait- 
ing for Miss Morris to defend her coun- 
try, to the extent of saying that it was 
not, he continued: “Extr’ordinary! 
And is there, perhaps, also a Painiana, 
after Thomas Paine, the atheist?” 

Miss Morris denied Painiana, even as 
she had denied Ingersollia, but appar- 
ently the Reverend Mr. Majoribanks 
did not hear her. He kept right on 
constructizg feminine terminations on 
the names of historical unbelievers, such 
as Voltairia, Renania, Strausstina, and 
then answering himself with “How ex- 
tr’ordinary!” Miss Morris had heard 
old newspaper men tell how that fa- 
mous Chinaman, Li Hung Chang, would 
turn the tables on a reporter and inter- 
view him, but the tactics of the pastor 
of St. Peter The Apostle were even 
more startling. He would propound a 
question, answer it self, then fur- 
nish an explosive “How extr’ordinary !” 
as if it had all happened in perfectly 
good faith. Time and time again the 
woman reporter attempted to convince 
the Reverend Mr. Majoribanks that 
there were no such names in America as 
those he was foisting upon the country, 
but he seemed delighted with the pro- 
cess and could not stop himself. 

Finally despairing of accomplishing 
anything otherwise, Miss Morris dashed 
in upon his “rosebud garden of girls” 
that never existed with the same old 
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offer of the columns of the Record for 
a protest. 

“But why should I protest against the 
customs of your country? I’m not an 
American. I think it would be a piece 
of gratuitous discourtesy on my part.” 

“But it’s not the custom of the coun- 
try, really,’ explained Miss Morris, 
struggling with the asperity she could 
hardly control at his persistent belief 
in his own fantasy. 

“But it will become the custom of the 
country as soon as you publish that. 
The publication of anything—murders, 
crimes, eccentricities, names, marriages 
in balloons—is always followed by a 
host of imitators, the effect of auto- 
suggestion on weak minds. John Stuart 
Mill, now—his name will furnish them 
with considerable difficulty. So will 
that of Spinoza * 

“But wouldn’t you protest merely on 
esthetic grounds? The names are so 
ugly,” she suggested, in desperation. 


“Oh, I shouldn’t think of protesting 


on any grounds. You know the curious 
customs of the States are not my con- 
Now what would you think of 
Shelleyana? Ah, we’ve changed our 
opinion of Shelley, haven’t we?” 

With brilliant rapid-fire, he dis- 
charged five or six more names, built 
upon the surnames of doubting Thom- 
ases, more or less remote. 

It was becoming contagious. Miss 
Morris began to think of wildly fanci-: 
ful names, names that promised -to 
haunt her days and nights; names that, 
as producers of madness, were equal 
to the famous “blue trip slip” jingle. 
She did not dare trust herself a mo- 
ment longer, but dashed down the rec- 
tory steps with visions of the psycho- 
pathic ward of Bellevue jooming men- 
acingly. 

The next clergyman sent word 
through his secretary that he had noth- 
ing to say for publication. The next, 
on hearing that she was a reporter, kept 
a nervous eye on the dining-room silver, 
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still fits of rage. She 
had taken degrees, 
she spoke languages ; 
so when she was sent 
on an assignment that 
she felt was unwor- 
thy of her intelli- 
gence, she had a way 
of barricading herself 
behind a white, inac- 
cessible wall of anger. 

“Well,” began Miss 
Morris, in the words 
of the unsuccessful 
reporters’ ritual, “if 
there’s an Episcopal 
doorstep in Greater 
New York from 
which I’ve not been 
thrown, let it now 
come forth or forever 
after hold its peace.” 

The male peri was 
out to lunch, and for 
a moment there was 
no response from 
either of the young 
women; then sobs, 
real sobs made up of 
a succession of 
wrenching gulps, with 
little, breath-catching 
cries in between, 
came from Mignon 
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i Finney’s desk. And 
with the sobs were 
the unbecoming con- 

i “I—I've n-never had such a—a—time in my l-life,” wailed Mignon comitants of red eye- 

dismally. lids and a_ swollen 

; nose, utterly unlike 

| lavishly displayed on the sideboard. The Mignon’s usual highly becoming display 

: fate of Ingersollia did not seem to him of property woe. 

apparently as precarious as that of his “T|’ve n-never had such a—a—time 

# spoons. “Nothing to say,” was his ul- in my I-life,” wailed Mignon dismally. 

i timatum. The next clergyman was at “N-no one would g-give me a word; 
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Lakewood; the next was out. Miss n-no one would protest about I-in-ger- 
Morris took the elevated back to Park  sollia. And when I—I—told one priest 
Row, wondering what the fate of her that it was m-my first assignment, he 
colleagues had been. congratulated me on having discovered 

Miss Meigs was in one of her white, the secret of- stopping time in its flight 
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—said he gave me an interview two 
years ago for that very reason.” She 
speared on her hat and went out to 
lunch. 

Miss Meigs did not speak till the 
door closed on Miss Finney; then she 
turned on Miss Morris such a look as 
Napoleon might have given after Wa- 
terloo. 

“This is the end? I intend to resign 
and go into magazine work. Actually, 
they hooted at the idea, some of them! 
As if they didn’t see through Jimmy 
Forsythe’s little game of getting them to 
stick their heads into the paper’s sand! 
But all the ostriches declined.” 

“Well,” said Miss Morris, patting her 
smoothly brushed hair, “I'll go and re- 
port to the bright boy that as far as the 
clergymen of New York are concerned, 
Ingersollia may enjoy her name, and 
her mother’s system of pure reason for 
infants, undisturbed.” 

Jimmy Forsythe received the news 
with head-rumpling despair; he wanted 
to, but didn’t quite dare to say that the 
reason they had all “fallen down” on 
the assignment was because they had 
gone about it all wrong. They had not 
made the clergymen feel that to protest 
against Mrs. Peachum’s ethics for in- 
fants was a sacred responsibility. 

“Get your lunch and we'll make a 
fresh start! There are other people in 
this town who won’t sit quietly while 
this woman robs her child of its birth- 
right.” 

Jimmy lit a fresh cigarette, took an 
oblong turn upon the floor, and again 
rumpled his hair. But these classic edi- 
torial calisthenics were not for the pur- 
pose of soothing his nerves, but to warm 
his cold feet. Jimmy saw his splendid 
Arabian Nights dream of the increase 
of salary and the bonus fade away if 
these women couldn’t stir up something. 
“We'll get society women to protest. 
You can get um through the ‘Wards 
of the King.” They can make their 
signed statements strong as they please. 
II 
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We'll print them. All the women of the 
four hundred belong to that organiza- 
tion. They have committee rooms on 
Eighty-fifth Street. Find um in the 
telephone book. Start right out. Miss 
Meigs may go to the women’s suffrage 
headquarters. Miss Finney to Brook- 
lyn women’s clubs.” 

The spiritual and mundane affairs of 
the “Wards of the King” occupied an 
entire house, furnished with suave aus- 
terity in the subdued colors of the guild, 
in a neighborhood that real-estate agents 
term “select.” The page who opened 
the door told Miss Morris that several 
ladies were in the meditation room and 
could not be disturbed, but that the sec- 
retary would see her in her office. 

The first glimpse of the office was re- 
assuring to the unlucky news fisher, 
who had been letting down her net all 
day and had caught nothing. It was es- 
sentially a well-bred room, with no jar- 
ring notes. The pictures on the walls 
were brown reproductions of the best 
Italian art. The furniture, in the Ja- 
cobean period, was excellent; so was 
the color scheme. So was the exces- 
sively fat lady, smiling as a “Ward of 
the King” should smile, with sisterly 
gentleness and encouragement. Reas- 
suring also was the well-cleared lunch 
tray from which the secretary had evi- 
dently partaken of a succulent and sub- 
stantial meal. 

With that trick of the trained re- 
porter of grasping information from ap- 
parently every source but that under ob- 
servation, Miss Morris saw that the 
squatty teapot was quart size, that the 
telltale chop bones were four in num- 
ber, that the toast must have been 
equally plentiful, as there were two 
pieces left. 

“Thank God, she has been fed, and 
fed well!” Miss Morris murmured in 
a wordless prayer of thanksgiving, 
knowing how often the unstanched flow 
of wordy conviction depends upon these 
grossly material things. 
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For perhaps the tenth time that morn- 
ing, Miss Morris set forth the fate of 
Ingersollia, who would be uncheered by 
Christian upbringing, and all that went 
with it. She had poured the tale into 
so many ears that she felt, as she re- 
cited it one time more, that she must 
avoid the note of the “barker” that her 
voice might be acquiring from con- 
stantly reiterating Mrs. Henry Y. Pea- 
chum’s system of pure reason for in- 
fants and the appalling name with which 
she proposed to launch her own. 

The fat secretary—who rather sug- 
gested a billowing sea that had become 
petrified, from the multitude of chins 
resting on an undulation of chest, which 
in turn rested upon an abdominal undu- 
lation—spoke at last, in a deep bass 
voice that would have commanded a 
fabulous figure at the Metropolitan. 

“No, my dear, I can’t say anything 
about that silly woman. The ‘Wards’ 
would never forgive me if I let the 


guild’s name get into that sensational 


paper. I’m sorry to refuse you.” The 
bass voice came up through the fleshy 
billows like the voice of a diver speak- 
ing from the depths of the sea; its 
accents were genuinely kindly. ‘You 
look such a nice, wholesome girl, and 
it’s shocking weather to be going about, 
but it would be as much as my position 
was worth even to speak to any of the 
ladies about it.” 

Miss Morris was upon her feet, pre- 
paring to face the weather again, but as 
she bowed to the kindly disposed secre- 
tary, that lady caught her hand and 
said: “Now, my dear, I want you to re- 
member one thing—you have a friend 
in me, and any time life on that sporting 
paper becomes too hard for you, and 
you feel that you can’t stand it another 
moment, why, just come here to my 
private office and put your head down 
on this desk and have a good cry!” 

Perhaps the weary reporter might 
have taken immediate advantage of the 
stout lady’s offer, her sense of discour- 
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agement at that moment was so com- 
plete ; but the mental picture of her pre- 
senting herself at the “L” window and 
cold-bloodedly buying a ticket, for the 
purpose of hurtling to Eighty-fifth 
Street to shed tears upon the sympa- 
thetic mahogany of the secretarial desk, 
was too much, The humor of the situa- 
tion again saved the day, and, prom- 
ising the secretary te come for the long- 
distance cry when she needed it, Miss 
Morris departed. 

It was now well into the afternoon, 
and if anything was to be accomplished 
that day, she could spend no more time 
going back to Park Row to report the 
chilling indifference on every side to the 
fate of Ingersollia. Consulting her 
watch, she went to the nearest telephone 
booth and called up the author of the 
great scheme. 

The voice that answered her was full 
of disappointment, shot through with 
despair. Unmindful of the rate per min- 
ute at which public telephones are 
rented, he launched forth an essay on 
the tactics of journalism. It was his 
business to conceive the schemes—or 
many of them, he hastily amended—that 
had given the paper its hold upon the 
hearts and brains of the people. Re- 
porters were necessary for the carrying 
out of these schemes, and when they 
failed—“as all of you, Miss Meigs, Miss 
Finney, and yourself have failed”— 
what was the use of conceiving “fea- 
tures” full of human interest, “features” 
that took right hold of the hearts of the 
people ? 

As his voice went booming on, Miss 
Morris wondered which of two classic 
similitudes he would employ in com- 
menting on their failure—the irritating 
grain of sand that clogged the giant 
mechanism of the smoothly running ship 
of journalism, or that older figure of 
the soldier in the ranks being sent forth 
by the general. And even while she 
mentally speculated, the parable of the 
general and the private won. What 

















could the commanding general of a 
great army accomplish if the soldiery 
did not carry out orders? But Miss 
Morris, who remembered the now god- 
like Jimmy Forsythe as “falling down” 
on one assignment after another only a 
few months before, when he had been a 
reporter on the Sunday edition, felt that 
any further patience with Jimmy and 
his new toy would be positively vicious. 

“You quite forget one thing, Mr. For- 
sythe, in employing that old, reliable, 
journalistic simile, and that is the un- 
willingness of the public to codperate in 
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“No, my dear, I can’t say anything about that silly woman. The 
‘Wards’ would never forgive me if I let the guild's name get 
into that sensational paper. 


I’m sorry to refuse you.” 





schemes that it regards as utterly idiotic 
and declines to consider on the grounds 


not in the vaudeville busi- 
ness. No priest, levite, minister of the 
gospel, layman, clubwoman, Colonial 
Dame, or ‘Ward of the King’ that any 
of us has seen up to date cares a hang 
about Mrs. Peachum’s system of infant 
ethics or the ridiculous name she pro- 
poses to foist upon her child. So what 
boots the plan of mighty general and the 
long-distance sprinting of humble re- 
cruit? It’s up to the public, and if the 
public won’t be interviewed, it won’t!” 


that it is 
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Miss Morris breathed the sigh of re- 
lief that comes from having spoken 
one’s mind. It might cost her her job, 
but it was worth it. 

The phone at the other end of the line 
recorded an untranslatable sound; there 
was absolute silence for a moment or 
two; then the voice of Jimmy came 
from an altitude distinctly less rarified, 
the voice of one who has dismounted 
from a high horse and is taking account 
of his saddle galls. 

“For God’s sake, get some one to pro- 
test! I phoned the chief about it, and 
he told me to go ahead.” 

“Will you stand for protests from 
the Mammoth Emporium ?” 

“Ts that the best we can do?” Jim- 
my’s plural pronoun spoke more elo- 
quently of his change of heart than a 
sermon would have done. ‘We'll have 
to take them if we can’t get any one 
else. The pictures are made, heads 
written, layout all ready. I'll send Miss 
Meigs and Miss Finney over to Brook- 
lyn to get the Fulton Street stores. 
We'll have to make it a righteous up- 
rising of the honest working girl. 
Please hurry, Miss Morris,” said the 
chastened Mr. Forsythe politely. 

The Mammoth Emporium was a huge 
department store, the focal point of 
which was a papier-maché grotto where 
a jungle of cambric palms, ferns, and 
flowers bloomed to the singing of caged 
canary birds. Here the purchasers of 
“anything above fifty cents’ worth” ate 
the ice cream that the pink coupon en- 
titled them to eat amid these sylvan 
scenes. Wearied contestants from bar- 
gain-counter athletic matches rested 
here while awaiting their second wind. 
Bands—stringed, wind, Hungarian, and 
penny-in-the-slot—met in violent con- 
cussions of sound from all quarters of 
the building. From the various ‘“Looey 
suites” in the furniture department, mu- 
sical horns of plenty gave forth vocal 
shavings from the Metropolitan. 


Crowds that resembled men automata 
were sweeping up and down the mov- 
ing stairways ; flying wedges formed and 
bore down on bargain tables where 
“three-hour sales” were in progress ; the 
Mammoth, from needle counter to tour- 
ing-car garage, presented the frantic ac- 
tivity of an uncovered ant hive. 

Miss Morris edged her way through 
the throngs of shoppers, secured a 
crowded passage in an elevator, and a 
moment later was in quest of Miss Leah 
Goldstein, the buyer of what was pretty 
generally called in the Mammoth the 
“linge-e-ray” department. Miss Morris 
had been acquainted with the enterpris- 
ing buyer of lingerie since her earliest 
initiation as a reporter on the Record. 
Miss Goldstein did not draw her large 
salary for leaving things to chance, and 
when the advertising department of the 
paper awarded the Mammoth a reading 
notice on the woman’s page, Miss Gold- 
stein went personally to the Record with 
her chat about “milady’s latest fancies.” 

In instances like the present, where 
every grade of society had determined 
not to be interviewed, Miss Goldstein 
had before this proved herself invalu- 
able. She was willing to talk for publi- 
cation on any subject from the fourth 
dimension to the decadence of the mus- 
lin petticoat. Furthermore, she had the 
signatures of every one in her depart- 
ment at command. In starting a sympo- 
sium of public opinion, Miss Goldstein 
and her assistants stood in the same re- 
lation to the Record as decoy ducks to 
the hunter. 

Again Miss Morris told the dark fate 
menacing Ingersollia. Not only was she 
to go through life bearing that un- 
Christian name, but she would not bow 
her head in prayer and never hear the 
beautiful story of the Christ Child. 

“Ain’t that sumpun fierce? To think 
of any woman bringing her child up like 
that! Say, how many signatures do you 
want ?” 
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“About a dozen will do very nicely.” 

“Gents or ladies? Say, there’s one 
or two men in this department with the 
very latest in names—Percy deForrest 
- is our aisle man, and Cecil Wentworth 
is doing our lingeray displays in the win- 
dow. They’d be dandy names to lead 
with.” 

“No, we decided not to have men. 
This is to be a spontaneous uprising of 
working girls.” 

“Well, you can get workin’ girls to 
burn here. Say, Sadie! Sadie!” to the 
vanishing form of a cash girl. “Tell 
Becky Aronson, Rachel Saks, Freda 
Rosenblum, and the Levi sisters I want 
um, and I want um quick, here.” 

The bevy came in, giggling. They 
had seen Miss Morris, and knew from 
experience that they were again to stand 
in the fierce, white Jight that beats upon 
a daily paper. 

“Now, look here, ain’t this sumpun 
fierce? Here’s a worfian out to Kansas 
whose goin’ to christen her child after 

30b Ingersoll, and that kid ain’t goin’ 
to be let say her prayers, or believe in 
Christ, or go to Sunday school, or know 
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that Christmas is His birthday. What 
do you think of that?” 

“Fierce!” they chorused. 

“Well, you ain’t goin’ to sit still while 
that’s goin’ on, are you?” Reassured 
by their giggling negative, she contin- 
ued: “Well, this lady will write pieces 
in the paper that you think it’s turrible 
for that woman to bring up her child 
like that, and she’ll put your names to 
it, ‘cause grammer’s awful to get tan- 
gled up in. But you'll see your names in 
the paper, and every one reading um on 
the ‘L..’* 

They saw, giggled, and departed. 
Miss Morris turned to the buyer and ex- 
pressed her deep sense of obligation, 
particularly, she went on to say, as Miss 
Goldstein could have no personal convic- 
tions on the subject of Ingersollia’s un- 
Christian name and upbringing. 

The buyer of the lingerie department 
darted a look at the reporter that dis- 
solved in the astute smile of one whose 
Alma Mater is the world. 

“Convictions ?” she scoffed. “In busi- 
ness, Miss Morris, there are no convic- 
tions.” 


Slander 


WILL not listen to Love’s slanderers, 
Nor let their musty, dusty saws dismay 
My heart when in monotonous array, 
Like letter-learnéd parrot choristers, 
In the same words they iterate their slurs 
And drone that great loves die before the day 


While lesser loves live on. 


I turn away, 


And tell my heart that all their saying errs. 


In meadows where the waving grass grows long, 
And in green orchards, little birds build nests. 
Slain for their plumage, prisoned for their song, 
They perish; while above the mountain crests, 
Beyond the shot and snare, ageless and strong, 
The eagle on his steady pinions rests. 
GENEVIEVE WIMSATT. 








A Rough Lesson 


By Charles Garvice 


Author of “Where Love Leads,” “Feiton’s Luck,” etc. 
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IND, I don’t hold a brief for 
Ralph Bryanstone, and I can 
quite understand that a number 

of persons, more or less good, would 
call him a brute. Of course there were 
the law courts and other things he could 
have appealed to without resorting to 
physical violence; but law courts and 
other things were not in Ralph’s way, 
and However, I will just tell the 
story, and the reader can form his own 
opinion, 

When Ralph told me he was going to 
marry Maisie Marston, I was rather 
surprised, and just a little doubtful. 
You see, he was rather a great man in 
his way, in his country way, a_large 
landowner, first-rate M. F. H., good all- 
round sportsman—in fact, a county 
magnate of the best type; and Maisie 
was the daughter of a retired solicitor, 
a sweetly pretty girl, also a nice one, 
with charming little, mousey ways, and 
a little wistful droop at the corners of 
her mouth. Oh, yes, there was plenty 
of excuse for Ralph’s infatuation. Of 
course his family called it an infatua- 
tion, and the male members prefixed an 
adjective. For, charming and sweet 
and lovable as Maisie Marston was, 
she was not exactly Ralph’s class, as 
Miss Connie Ediss would put it. 

However, Ralph was head of the 
family, his own master, and free to 
marry whom he pleased. So he mar- 
ried Maisie. I was best man, and 
vielded to none in my admiration of the 
bride, whose picture in the ladies’ pa- 
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pers, beautiful as it was, failed to do 
her justice ; and I went down and stayed 
with them when they returned from 
their honeymoon. 

Strangely enough, Lady Bryanstone 
did not regard me with the disfavor 
with which young married ladies usu- 
ally view their husbands’ bachelor 
friends. The fact is that I am a some- 
what discreet and careful person— 
though when Percy Black says that I 
am possessed of emore than a man’s 
usual share of low cunning, he does me 
an injustice. In this case I had sense 
enough not to monopolize Ralph’s atten- 
tion or company, and to efface myself 
whenever it seemed desirable to do so. 
Then Lady -Bryanstone could see that 
I admired her—of course she could; 
they always can. To my intense satis- 
faction, for I was fond of Ralph, the 
young couple seemed to get along very 
well, and I left them after this first visit 
quite happy about them. 

But when I went down later, for the 
shooting, I saw that a change had taken 
place. To put it shortly, Lady Bryan- 
stone seemed a bit bored. Ralph loved 
her just as badly—that’s scarcely the 
way to put it—as devotedly as ever, but 
he was not a demonstrative man; and, 
beyond their mutual affection, they had 
not much in common. 

The life of a country squire sufficed 
him; he did not want anything outside 
it, or the circle of friends of his own 
rank and position, who led the same 
kind of life that he did and looked up 
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to him as their chief. Not a bad kind 
of chief, anyway—a man good to look 
at, good to be with, one of the best; 
one of those simple-natured men who 
go straight through life without swerv- 
ing from the clean and wholesome path 
—not so much because they have been 
taught to do so as because it is their 
way, and has been the way of their peo- 
ple before them. 

Maisie knew nothing of sport, and 
did not care for it, and she could not 
get up any interest in Farmer Giles’ 
new roof, the draining of the 
old marsh, the training of 
puppies or the felling of 
trees. How should she? 
Hers was a pleasure-loving 
nature—she loved gayety, 
new frocks, and all the 
things that a young girl sets 
her heart upon; and it bored 
her to death to have to sit 
and listen to Ralph’s talk of 
the aforesaid roof, marsh, 
and stupid old trees. Ralph, 
though by no means clever, 
was no fool; he saw what 
was the matter, and he al- 
lowed her—in fact, told her 
—to fill the house. 

The grange is a grand old 
place; and there was, of 
course, no difficulty in get- 


ting people. It was rather 
a mixed lot. There were 
Ralph’s old friends, keen 


sportsmen like himself, and 
their wives and daughters; 
there were also some mem- 
bers of the smart set—the 
usual skittish matrons, the 
loud-voiced, skylarking girls, 
and the silly young men who 
think it the correct thing to 
laugh and sneer at the things 
they learned at their moth- 
ers’ knees, and to _ hold 
women cheap. 

Among these men was a 
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certain Arthur Rayne; he was a good- 
looking young fellow, rather too effemi- 
nate for my taste—but then I am hope- 
lessly old-fashioned—but the women 
admired him immensely. He had soft 
little ways, a voice that the old novel- 
ists would have called seductive, hands 
so deftly manicured that they were like 
a woman’s, and an assurance for which 
the women were answerable. He was 
well connected and rich; in short, he 
was the type of young man you meet 
wherever the smart set do congregate. 


In 


We bi] | 


saverese ota 


There was silence for a moment or two; then he said in a 
voice that, low as it was, made me chill: ‘‘What’s 


the man’s name ?” 
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I don’t know much about it, but I be- 
lieve that the raison d’étre of these peo- 
ple is that they should be in love all the 
time—though not necessarily with one 
person all the time; in fact, you are not 
of much account unless you can change 
the object of your passionate devotion 
pretty nearly as often as you get your 
hair cut. 

It pleased the exquisite Arthur to fall 
in love with his hostess. He could play 
the part of the passionate lover ex- 
tremely well—he had had a great deal 
of experience—but at first he found 
Maisie rather difficult, for she had not, 
as yet, acquired the rules of the game. 

He hung about her with something 
of the motions and the eyes of a Blen- 
heim spaniel. He was her companion in 
most of the walks and drives, the excur- 
sions and picnics; he leaned against the 
piano and watched her, with a languish- 
ing expression, as she sang. He never 


joined in the chorus of genuine appre- 


ciation—Maisie had a nice little voice— 
but just looked at her and sighed. He 
pressed her hand when he helped her 
into the dogeart, put her'on her horse, 
danced with her, and, on one pretext 
or another, he was always contriving 
to get her alone with him. 

Maisie was a little startled at first, 
but presently she got to like it. You 
see, she saw the other men carrying on 
the same game with the other women, 
and remarked that the other women 
took it as a matter of course; so she 
thought she might do the same. Be- 
fore a week had passed, everybody in 
the house was aware of the flirtation. 
Some of. Ralph’s old friends were an- 
noyed; but, of course, the smart set 
were amused and delighted. 

When I said everybody, I ought to 
have excepted Ralph himself; he was 
the only one who appeared to be un- 
aware of what was going on. But if he 
had noticed it, he would not have been 
affected; it would never have occurred 
to him to be even incipiently jealous of 
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such a man as Arthur Rayne. With 
Ralph, to love a woman was to trust 
her. Maisie’s kittenish little ways were 
a delight to him, and to see her bright 
and happy made him also bright and 
happy. He remained blind even when 
Rayne and Maisie took to lingering on 
the terrace or in one of the small rooms 
by themselves after most of the other 
people had gone up to their rooms. 

The party broke up, and the Bryan- 
stones fell back into their quiet life. 
Maisie grew dull and dispirited; said 
she wanted a change; thought she 
would like to go to London. Ralph as- 
sented at once. 

“Why, of course, dear,” he said. 
“There’s the house in Audley Street. 
We'll go up there for a bit, do the thea- 
ters, and have a high old time. It’s only 
natural you should feel dull shut up in 
this old place, with only a stupid hus- 
band to talk to.” 

He put his arm around her and 
pressed her to him as he went out to the 
gun room; and the little idiot sat down 
and wrote to Arthur Rayne that she 
had managed it, and was coming to 
London. 

For such people as the Bryanstones, 
there was, of course, a warm welcome. 
Cards were showered upon Maisie from 
the best people, but Maisie did not want 
the best people; she wanted the smart 
set and Arthur Rayne. For, fascinated 
by that gentleman’s “passionate devo- 
tion,” she had persuaded herself that 
she was in love with him. 

All the beautiful talk about the af- 
finity of souls, the sweet sympathy of a 
deep and unselfish love, that Arthur 
managed so nicely, was quite new to 
Maisie, and it contrasted so vividly with 
Ralph’s solid style of conversation that 
it seemed something infinitely convinc- 
ing and precious. She told herself she 
had never really lived till now; that a 
new existence was opening to her, and 
all that kind of rot. 

Of course Arthur availed himself of 








the opportunity she 
had given him by 
following his beck 
and call to London. 
He was with her 
every day, went 
about with her ev- 
erywhere; the sigh- 
ing, the hand press- 
ing, the whispering 
went on under cir- 
cumstances that per- 
mitted Arthur more 
scope than he had 
enjoyed at the 
grange, People were 
talking very freely, 
but still Ralph saw 
nothing, and went 
on his genial, jolly, 
happy-go-lucky way 
undisturbed. One 
would have thought 
that among his own 
friends some man 
or woman would 
have had cour- 
age and friendship 
enough to drop a 
word in season, but 
no one did so. It is 
an awkward thing to 
go to a man and tell 
him that his wife is 


tune — 








making a fool of 
herself. 

This is how Lady 
Headon, a cousin of Ralph’s, put it 
when she spoke to me about it. Lady 
Headon and I have been good friends 
for some years; in fact, when she was 
Lucy Vansittart, she and I But I 
am only a second son and a struggling 
barrister, and Lucy Vansittart was as 
far above my reach as the stars. But we 
are still good friends; and she proves 
her friendship by coming to me when 
she is in any little trouble and wants ad- 
vice—which she does not always take. 

“T like Maisie,” she said, “and I don’t 


She stifled a sharp ery, and turned the letter over on the blotting pad. 
Then she rose and stared at him, for she saw that he knew. 


believe there’s a bit of harm in her. 
She doesn’t know the ropes, that’s 
what’s the matter; and she’s caught by 
Arthur Rayne’s ladylike little ways. I 
hate them myself. I like a man who 
spells m-a-n; a man with an object in 
life; a man who faces the music and 
doesn’t fool around; who sticks to one 
woman, even if he can’t get her.” 

“Thank you very much,” I said. 
“Excuse these tears, but this unsolicited 
testimonial moves me deeply.” 

She had the grace to blush. 
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“Don’t talk nonsense,” she said. “I 
wasn’t thinking of you. But about 
Maisie. It’s going a little too far. They 
carried on at our place last night, and 
George swore about it. As if I could 
help it! Some one will have to speak 
to Ralph.” 

“TI know of no one better fitted for 
the task than his favorite cousin, 
Lucy,” I said blandly. 


She shook her head. “Not a bit of 


good. . He would only laugh at me, or 
catch me by the shoulders and chuck me 
No; you will have to 


out of the room. 
do it.” 

I trust I looked as aghast as I felt. 

“T shall have to get you to excuse 
me,” I said. “It’s trie that Ralph and 
I are old and great pals, but that’s no 
reason why I should be laid up in hos- 
pital with several broken limbs. I’m 
fully sensible of the honor conveyed in 
your proposal, but circumstances compel 
me to decline it. One of the circum- 
stances is that I am a constitutional 
coward 

“You a coward!” Lady Headon was 
good enough to say. “Do you think I 
have forgotten the way you stopped that 
horse of mine when it bolted in front of 
the gravel pit?” 

“T’ve quite forgotten the incident to 
which you allude,” I said; “but that 
only proves my folly, not my courage.” 

“Oh, you’re not going to get out of 
it like this!” she declared. ‘You must 
speak to Ralph, and at once.” 

I knew by experience that further 
protestation would be useless; for, pro- 
test as I may, I invariably do everything 
this lady requires of me. So, with sor- 
row and misgiving, I consented; merely 
stipulating that she should come and 
see me at the hospital on visiting days. 
She promised, with a laugh, but assured 
me that there was no cause for my anx- 
iety ; that Ralph was the best-tempered, 
most easy-going of men, and would take 
the whole thing quietly and sensibly. I 
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had my doubts about that, but I got my 
hat and went round to Audley Street. 

It was in the afternoon, early. Sir 
Ralph was out, the footman told me, 
with evident sincerity; he added, with 
obviously less sincerity, that Lady 
Bryanstone was out also. I said I 
would wait, and went in. I am like a 
tame cat about all Ralph’s houses, and 
I wandered into the library to get a 
book, and to think over what I should 
say. Behind the library is a little room 
Maisie calls her own. I fancied I heard 
the faint rustle of a silken underskirt, 
but, of course, I was not surprised. 
Maisie was at liberty to be “not at 
home” if she chose. 

Presently Ralph came in. He had 
been to a meeting of the committee of 
the Four-in-hand Club, was smoking 
a big black cigar, and looked so hand- 
some, so fit Well, I thought of 
Hyperion and the satyr. 

“Hello, old chap!” he said. “Had 
your lunch? Have a cigar? I say, 
what’s the matter? You look as if 
you’d lost sixpence. Any worry on?” 

“Not about myself, but about a pal,” 
I said. “No, it’s not money; it’s about 
his wife.” 

Ralph sat astride a chair and nodded. 

“It’s this way,” I said, realizing how 
great a fool I was to yield to the blan- 
dishments of the woman I once had 
loved: “She’s young, and she’s got into 
bad company—smart set, you know.” 

Ralph nodded. “Silly kind of crew,” 
he said. “Seem to me like a parcel of 
naughty children, who ought to be 
whipped and put to bed. I don’t see 
much of them, and I shouldn’t mind 
seeing less; but Maisie has taken up 
with some of the gang. They amuse 
her, I suppose, and——” He shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Naughty children do harm some- 
times,” I said. “For instance, my pal’s 
wife has got herself talked about with 
the most notorious and fascinating of 
the silly crew, and ” T paused. 
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“What’s the husband 
quired Ralph. 

“He doesn’t know,” I said. “You 
see, he’s very fond of his wife, and he’s 
a decent, straight chap, and has every 
confidence in her.” 

“Somebody had better give him the 
tip,” remarked Ralph. 

“Y-e-s,” I said. “I have been re- 
quested by a mutual friend to do so— 
and I’m doing it.” 

Ralph rose from the chair, knocked 
the ash from his cigar, and looked 
straight at the opposite wall. There 
was silence for a moment or two; then 
he said, in a voice that, low as it was, 
made me chill: 

“What's the man’s name?” 

“Arthur Rayne,” I said. ‘Look here, 
Ralph, it’s only foolishness. There’s no 
harm % 

“Thanks, old man,” he cut in sternly. 
“T don’t want any man to tell me that 
my wife is It was good of you to 
come to me. Let’s get outside. It’s hot 
in here, isn’t it?” 

As a matter of fact, it was rather 
chilly. In the hall he asked the foot- 
man if his mistress were in. 

“Her ladyship said I was to tell you, 
Sir Ralph, that she and Lady Headon 
have gone to Prince’s this afternoon.” 

As the man spoke, I heard a faint 
froufrou on the landing above, and I 
knew that Ralph also heard it. Out- 
side, he said to me: 

“Lucy went to her grandmother’s this 
morning. I saw her off at the station.” 

We walked into the park; cheerful 
place on a drizzly afternoon in Novem- 
ber! Ralph was silent, his face set, 
with a look upon it not good to see. 
Presently he stopped short and said: 

“I’m going back. You go on.” 

I caught his arm. “You won’t 

He looked above my head, as if he 
didn’t hear me, shook off my caution- 
ary hand, and strode away in the mist. 

Never mind how I learned what fol- 
lowed. I got a bit from each of the 


about?” in- 
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actors in the scene, put it together, and 
easily surmised the rest. 

Ralph returned to the house, went 
straight to the little room behind. the 
library, and found Maisie at the table, 
writing a letter. She turned at the 
sound of his footsteps, stifled a sharp 
cry, and turned the letter over on the 
blotting pad. Then she rose and stared 
at him, for she saw that he knew. 

Before either of them could speak, 
there was a soft footfall in the hall, the 
door opened noiselessly, and Arthur 
Rayne’s dulcet voice said, in a whisper: 
“Are you there, Maisie, dearest?” 

Ralph signed to his wife not to 
speak; the door opened, and Arthur 
Rayne came in. When he saw Ralph, 
his face went as white as Maisie’s, and 
he looked sharply from one to the other. 

“You have an appointment with Lady 
Bryanstone, Mr. Rayne?” said Ralph. 
“You have something to say to her? 
Do you mind saying it in my presence ?” 

Arthur Rayne grew red. 

“Lady Bryanstone was kind enough 
to say that she would go to tea with 
me at the new rooms.” 

“Quite so,” said Ralph. “And you 
have been considerate enough to bring 
your motor car and some luggage?” 

Maisie uttered a stifled cry, caught 
up the letter she had been writing, and, 
with a shaking hand, extended it to 
Ralph; she was too terrified to speak. 
Ralph glanced at the letter. 

“This appears to be intended for Mr. 
Rayne,” he said, handing the letter to 
him. 

Rayne took it with a hand that he 
endeavored to keep steady, read the let- 
ter with changing color ; then, shrugging 
his shoulders, thrust it into his pocket. 

“Well?” said Ralph grimly. 

Rayne smiled, it was rather a ghastly 
smile. 

“A letter evidently written under 
compulsion,” he said. 

It was a foolish speech, even for such 
a fool, and it was the proverbial last 
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said, “You shall. Go and sit down, 
Maisie; and don’t cry out. I say, don’t 
cry out.” 

He turned the key in the door, The 
fight commenced. Of course, Arthur 
Rayne was no match for a man ‘ike 
Ralph; but he took his punishment well 
and uttered no cry, until, after a few 
minutes—one might almost say mo- 
ments—he went down with a thud, 
which indicated that his senses had been 
knocked out of him. 

Maisie had obeyed Ralph’s injunc- 
tion for the simple reason that she was 
incapable of uttering a sound. She was 
frozen, paralyzed, by the awful scene. 
She tried to shut it out with her hands, 
but the horror of it forced her to look 
on with distended eyes, with white, 
strained lips. She did not even cry out 
when Rayne went down; she glanced 
at him for a moment, then her eyes 
turned to her husband with a strange 
expression. 

It was at this psychological moment 
that I returned. I had seen by Ralph’s 
face that he was going back to make 
trouble, and I had hoped that I should 
be in time to prevent it. He let me 
into the room, and I saw that I was 
too late. 

“Have you—killed him?” I asked, as 
I knelt beside the crumpled-up Love- 
lace. 

“Oh, no!” “There’s 
Pull 


said Ralph. 
some brandy in that cupboard. 
him ‘round—and take him away.” 

I got some brandy through the man’s 


lips, and presently he came to. He was 
an awful object to look at. I went for 
water and a sponge, and wiped his no 
longer beautiful face. 

Maisie had risen from her chair and 
was leaning against a bookcase, her 
hands gripping her dress, her eyes still 
fixed on Ralph with that strange ex- 
pression. Ralph had taken out a cigar, 
and was lighting it with a perfectly 
steady hand; the knuckles were bleed- 
ing, but there was no mark on his face. 
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“Come, pull yourself together,” I said 
to Rayne, “and I will see you home.” 

As I took his arm and was helping 
him to the door, Maisie pointed to his 
pocket. 

“The letter! The letter!” she gasped. 

I took it out and held it out to her; 
but she shook her head, and. said 
faintly : 

“Read it!” 

There is no need to give that piteous 
letter in extenso. She had repented at 
the last moment, and had written to tell 
Arthur Rayne that she found she could 
not fly with him; and, strangely enough 
for a woman, she had had the courage 
to give a reason—she loved her hus- 
band. I had no sooner read the letter 
than she fainted; and I had the intense 
satisfaction, as I led Rayne out, of see- 
ing Ralph take her in his arms and hold 
her tightly to his breast. 

But of course I saw that the trouble 
had not ended here. There would be 
a pretty how-d’ye-do. The newspapers 
would be full of it—Fracas in South 
Audley Street”—with Maisie’s reputa- 
tion blasted, and her life and Ralph’s 
both ruined. 

“You’ve done a pretty day’s. work, 
confound you!” I remarked to Rayne. 

“Take me home,” he said, with a 
groan. “My car is round that corner.” 

The sight of the car gave me an idea. 
I haven’t had many ideas in my life, 
and I may, therefore, be excused for 
being rather proud of this one. I 
bundled Rayne into the car and took 
the driving seat; there was no chauf- 
feur. 

It was a filthy night, and no one 
could have recognized us; _ besides, 
Rayne cowered down almost at the bot- 
tom of the car and covered his battered 
face with a rug. I drove at a good pace 
through the larger streets into some 
of the quieter and less frequented ones 
at the back of and beyond Oxford 
Street. Here there were very few peo- 
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ple about, and, seizing my opportunity, 
I ran the blessed car up against a lamp- 
post. The car went over and chucked 
us both out, and we had the stage to 
ourselves for a few minutes, until a 
bobby, who had heard the infernal clat- 
ter, came striding up to us. 
“You have had an awful smash, sir!” 
“Yes, we have,” I said. “And I am 
afraid my friend is rather badly hurt.” 
“Yes, indeed, sir. The poor gentle- 
man seems to have caught it in the face. 
Shall I take him to the hospital?” 
“No, no,” I replied, for Rayne had 
struggled to his feet and seemed to 
have acquired no additional injury. 
“Get us a cab; then drag the car off to 
the nearest garage. Here’s my card.” 
It was accompanied by a five-pound 
note. The bobby got a four-wheeler, 


and I took Rayne home, and delivered 
him into the hands of his valet, marked 
“Damaged in transit.” 


Then it occurred to me that I had a 
most unpleasant pain in my left arm, 
and I shrewdly suspected that I had 
broken it. The doctor verified this sus- 
picion, and I also went to bed. 

Soon after the arm was set, Ralph 
came round. He looked grave, but by 
no means unhappy. 

“What on earth are you doing here?” 
he asked. 

“Taking a rest,” I said. “I’m not 
used to bullfights, and they upset me. 
How is Lady Bryanstone?”’ 

His lips quivered, and a tender look 
game into his eyes. 

“She, too, has gone to bed,” he said; 
“but she’s all right. Thank God it has 
turned out as it has! But I’m in a ter- 
rible fix, old chap. Of course, every- 
body will hear of the affair. That fel- 
low is marked for another fortnight. 
There'll be a scandal!” 

“T don’t know about a scandal,” I 
said. ‘“Rayne’s not the only man who 
has come to grief with a motor car.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Ralph. 

“Oh, haven’t you heard?” I replied. 
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“Rayne was good enough to take me 
for a ‘ride this afternoon; and the 
beastly thing skidded and rammed a 
lamp-post. It was my fault, for I was 
driving. Rayne has got his face 
knocked about pretty badly, but that’s 
all that’s the matter with him.” 

Ralph looked at me with swift com- 
prehension ; then they turned sharply to 
the bedclothes under which my left arm 
lay concealed. 

“And you?” he asked anxiously. 

“Only a broken arm,” I said resign- 
edly ; “and I certainly deserve it. ‘They 
who in quarrels interpose,’ you know.” 

Ralph got hold of my other hand 
and pressed it. He was good enough to 
say that I was a brick—I felt very 
much like one at that moment !—that 
he could not thank me, but that Maisie 
would understand, and do so. 

She came round next morning, and, 
of course, she cried; but they were 
happy tears, notwithstanding that she 
was full of remorse on account of what 
she called my “heroic suffering.” 

Another lady came to see me. She 
was very angry, and declared that my 
assertion that the motor-car mishap was 
a sheer accident was as foolish as it 
was mendacious. 

“As for that little idiot, Maisie—I 
must say, though I am fond enough of 
her, that I don’t think she’s worth it.” 

“T dare say not,” I assented, with a 
sigh. “No woman is worth any man’s 
broken arm, to say nothing of his 
heart.” 

She sighed, shook her head, and laid 
her hand, soft as thistledown, on my 
injured arm; and she did not remove 
the hand when her husband came in; 
why should she? 

Ralph and Maisie are a particularly 
happy couple. She worships her hus- 
band, and every now and then I see in 
her eyes the expression they wore at 
the moment when Rayne went down. 

By the way, she has quite chucked the 
smart set. 





New Faces for Old 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questiens relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


Sometimes even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons. EDITORS. 


|* taking up the subject of rejuvenate 
ing old faces, too much stress can- 
not be laid upon maintaining the 
character of the face; it is character 
that gives it individuality. Many mis- 
take the lines of the face for blemishes 
and endeavor to remove them. “There 
is nothing more indicative of character 
than lines, unless it be the absence of 
them.” 

The lines of the face are distinct 
from the wrinkles in that they are pres- 
ent at birth or soon after, whereas 
wrinkles do not make their appearance 
until thought and emotion have left 
their impress upon the features. One 
of the principal lines, and one that is 
seen on every face, is that which leads 
downward from the nostrils to the cor- 
ners of the mouth. Another prominent 
line is that which runs down the center 
of the upper lip; there are two of these, 
and they are extremely revealing of the 
characteristics underlying them. 

There are other lines in the face, but 
these instances are sufficient to show 
that such lines cannot be effaced; and 
if they do not lend beauty to the counte- 
nance, that is a fault of the traits which 
they indicate. One may as well en- 
deavor to rub off the face as to make 
any impression upon these lines. 
Wrinkles, sagging tissues, old skin, and 


other evidences of age, neglect, poor 
health, and the like are another story. 
Few persons are born with wrinkles 
upon the face. It is sometimes seen. 
Few young people develop wrinkles un- 


pacity for emotion or reflection, or 
through ill health are subjected to much 
suffering. Wrinkles usually make their 
first appearance at the outer corners of 
the eyes, and are almost always caused 
by mirth and an agreeable temperament. 
It is a mistake to suppose that wrinkles 
always indicate advanced years, or to 
attribute ugliness to them. Some 
wrinkles, on the contrary, serve to re- 
veal beauty of the mind and heart and 
add much attractiveness to the face. It 
has often been noted that sometimes 
people quite plain in youth grow hand- 
some with age—it is because beauty of 
character has been outlined upon their 
faces. It takes time to form wrinkles, 
whether good or bad; but it must be 
remembered that youth is not the only 
season for beauty. 

A smooth, unwrinkled countenance 
in an adult resembles that of an infant 
and indicates an absence of feeling; 
such a countenance is cold, selfish, shal- 
low. There is an old saying that “gray 
hairs are honorable,” and we might add 
that wrinkles, provided they are in the 
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right place, do honor to the countenance 
by revealing goodness. 

Now women—and men, too, but they 
are more subtle about it—have from the 
earliest times sought beauty ; women es- 
pecially seek beauty of the face. For- 
tunes are yearly expended upon all sorts 
of treatments and cosmetics that may 
add to or bring about a pleasing trans- 
formation in this respect. 

From the foregoing remarks, it will 
be noted that many of these efforts are 
futile—that lines, for instance, cannot 
be removed, and that a smooth, un- 
wrinkled skin in adult years is unde- 
sirable. This explains the frightful dis- 
appointment of many women, who, 


after being subjected to heroic beauty 
treatment, such as skinning the face, 
observe that the new skin does not har- 
monize with.the expression beneath it; 
that the bland baby cuticle, all smooth, 
shiny, and pink and white, is grotesque, 


as it does not blend with the hair or 
teeth or the developed bones beneath 
it. From this it must be seen that such 
methods are not true methods of mak- 
ing over old faces. 

If lines have been caused by suffer- 
ing; if wrinkles are due to premature 
decay of the tissues; if the muscles 
have grown flaccid from lack of exer- 
cise and of nourishment; if the skin has 
become pallid or sallow from lack of 
fresh air and good blood, these faults 
can all be remedied by instituting a new 
régime calculated to bring about rejuve- 
nating effects. Not only can these 
things be done, but they have. been done, 
and are being done. How? 

How did the famous beauties of the 
French courts retain their physical 
charms into comparative old age? 

There are several rejuvenators, 
within the reach of us all, which these 
women possessed and _ unconsciously 
used to a greater extent than we do 
to-day—sunlight, fresh air, and gayety. 
They lived a great deal out of doors, 
in their gardens, and the like; they had 


no artificial means of heating their 
houses, and so they slept in cold rooms, 
by which means they preserved the 
natural texture of the skin instead of 
drying it out as we do. Their lives 
were leisurely—they did not burn the 
candle at both ends; and their lives 
were gay, given over to cheerful en- 
joyments. 

Now all these things are the founda- 
tions for the continuance of natural 
charms, and when one adds to this a 
real desire to guard and preserve them, 
one has pretty nearly arrived at their 
secrets of beauty. 

As has been pointed out many times, 
the complexion is of first importance, 
i. e., the clearness and texture of the 
skin. Fresh air, sunlight, the avoidance 
of extremes in heat and cold, and the 
digestion, must all be taken into ac- 
count. If any of these things are neg- 
lected the complexion suffers. 

The skin is also greatly affected by 
the condition of the glands of the body, 
and this will be entered into in the next 
paper. When the complexion has lost 
its glow, there are local measures, in 
addition to the general hygienic ones 
mentioned above, that will in time re- 
store it. 

To keep the skin as soft, transparent, 
and active as possible is the first step 
toward reclaiming an old face. Power- 
ful bleaching lotions are sometimes re- 
sorted to, but one of the surest means 
still employed by the French is daily 
use of almond or other meals. Friction 
with these meals gradually removes the 
outer or horny layer of the skin, and 
at the same time, cleanses, softens, and 
whitens it. When the skin is badly in 
need of cleansing, powdered sand may 
be added to the mixture. Here is a 
favorite formula used throughout the 
Continent : 

Borax I ounce 
Glycerin 2 ounces 
eee ‘ 8 ounces 


Sweet almond powdered or ground 
almond meal 20 ounces 
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Dissolve the borax in the glycerin 
by the aid of heat; mix this thor- 
oughly with the sand and then add 
the meal. The sand must be white 
and of the finest possible powder. 
This is one of the simplest formula 
used; others contain oil of lemon 
and similar ingredients calculated 
further to bleach and whiten the 
skin; or the following wash may be 
used: 

PEROXIDE LoTION. 
3 ounces 
3 ounces 
f ounce 


Glycerin 
Rose wa 


Use absorbent cotton and allow 
the wash to dry in. Stronger 
bleaching agents are, sometimes em- 
ployed to peel off the scarfskin, the 
object being the same as that of 
“skinning the face.” Though not 
quite so heroic, it is painful, as con- 

iderable redness, irritation, and ten- 
derness must accompany the peeling 
process, 

As age advances, the muscles of 
the face lose their elasticity and the 
tissues begin to sag; the oil glands are 
not so active as in youth—in fact no 
process in the body is—and so the skin 
(sies out, shrivels, or shrinks. Wherever 
this takes place, wrinkles are formed. 
A smooth, unwrinkled skin can be sus- 
tained only by a fatty layer beneath it, 
or by actively developed muscles, or 
both. Now skin that is dry and 
shrunken can be revivified with fatty 
creams and massage. 

Heat and pressure are also valuable 
agents that were evidently employed by 
the French beauties to sustain the bril- 
liancy of the complexion and the con- 
tour of the face and neck. These were 
applied by means of beauty masks. 

The best material to use is thick 
chamois skin, and any one can make a 
mask to fit her features by moistening 
chamois skin in warm water, pressing it 
over the face until it takes its form, 
marking openings for the nostrils, and, 











Lift and tense the neck muscles, point the chin over 


the shoulder, and twist the neck back- 
ward as far as possible. 


when the mask is dry, sewing tapes on 
it wherever necessary to keep it in 
place. 

Soap ages many skins, and wherever 
this is the case, cleansing creams should 


be used. After thoroughly softening 


and cleansing the skin, a fatty cream 


should be rubbed into it; the skin has 
absorbing properties and drinks in con- 
siderable fat if it is properly fed. 
Wrinkles can be smoothed out by 
rubbing them vigorously in the oppo- 
site direction to that in which they have 
formed ; going over old wrinkles lightly 
with the finger tips is ridiculous. 
Creases and crumples do not form in a 
day, or a week, or a year, and it takes 
vigorous and persistent measures to 
erase them. The fleshy parts of the 
hand are best and should be used like 
rollers. Mechanical rollers are of no 
use. The hand is the only agent be- 
cause it has natural warmth, life, pres- 
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sure, force behind it. Apply the same 
force you would use in polishing a fine 
piece of bric-a-brac. Do not be afraid 
to use strength, but use it with judg- 
ment. Considerable fat or oil should be 
allowed to remain on the face, and 
while it is in the heated state induced by 
the frictional treatment, apply the mask ; 
press it firmly down, smoothing it into 
position, and tie it so closely that con- 
siderable pres - 
sure is exerted. 

This mask 
should be worn 
for hours, pref- 
erably during the 
“night. The heat 
causes absorption 
of the oils and so 
nourishes the 
skin, the pressure 
continues the 
smoothing - out 
process; and the 
good effects are 
observed after 
one wearing. On 
taking off the 
mask, remove the 
oil from the face 
with a soft cloth, 
then. dash it with 
cold water to tone 
up the tissues; 
follow with an as- 
tringent lotion further to support the 
relaxed muscles. Among the most “ele- 
gant” preparations of this kind is 


STRAWBERRY LOTION. 


SNE eee 16 ounces 
iteanianeseats 16 ounces 


Mashed strawberries 
White-wine vinegar 
Rose water 


Mix the strawberries and vinegar, 
macerate for twenty-four hours, strain 
through muslin, and add the rose water. 
This delightful lotion has the further 
virtue of imparting a charmingly nat 
ural color to the skin. It is, of course, 
best made with lusciously ripe, red, 





Use the sides, also the lower borders of the hands 


us rollers. 
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juicy berries. Allow the liquid to dry 
upon the skin, and then lightly dust 
with fine rice powder. 

So much for renewing old skin; now 
for restoring broken-down muscles and 
their supporting tissues. Upon what do 
well-rounded muscles depend? Upon 
nourishment, of eourse; upon proper 
blood supply. 

The muscles even of babies who suf- 
fer from malnu- 
trition become 
atrophied— 
wasted—and the 
child looks like 
an emaciated old 
man. As we ad- 
vance in years, 
the blood streara 
is not so rapid as 
in youth; waste 
and repair go at a 
much slower 
pace; the inter- 
change of fluids 
in the tissues be- 
comes _ feeble; 
and in conse- 
quence of all this 
the muscles 
shrink, the skin 
soon lies in folds 
or hangs in bags, 
and young faces 
grow old. 

The remedy—and there is a remedy 
—lies in exercise, in systematic exer- 
cise of the muscles of the face and 
neck. 

A number of systems have been de- 
vised for building up these structures, 
but they are all tedious; they require 
infinite patience, constant practice, and 
perseverance, and most of us are not 
gifted with the necessary amount of 
self-discipline to pursue them success- 
fully. However, no one will begrudge 
ten minutes morning and night to a few 
simple exercises that will put new vigor 
into all muscles and so restore them 
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to comparative youthfulness. 
to experiment before a mirror, and 
when the knack has been acquired, the 
exercises can be carried out anywhere— 
at night after retiring, in the morning 
before arising, and during the day while 
performing other duties that do not en- 
gross the mind. 

Now it will be plain to any one that 
the principal movements indulged in by 
the muscles of the face are those of 
laughing and chewing; therefore, the 
first exercise consists in throwing the 
face into a state of vigorous laughter. 
Hold the muscles in this position and 
subject them to strong massage. Pur- 
sue this even to the extent of laughing 
silently with the body muscles, which 
has the effect of forcing the breath out 
in jerks that puff out the cheeks. En- 
courage this to the utmost, as thereby 
the deep-seated muscles of the cheeks 
and throat are got into action. Now 
play upon these, while they are thus vi- 
brating, with forcible massage. 

Follow this with the chewing exer- 
cise, which should resemble the efforts 
of a small boy at breaking open a wal 
nut several sizes too large for his mouth. 
The lower or hinge jaw should be 
dropped to its utmost capacity, thereby 
surprising into activity the lazy muscles 
of the jaw; in an effort to close the side 
teeth upon an imaginary walnut, the 
tissues should be tensed and “humped 
up” on that side; while in this state, 
they should be vigorously kneaded and 
rubbed. The same process should be 
pursued on the other side. At first this 
jaw-breaking exercise will be unpleas 
ant, but when the cheeks begin to fill 
out and the chin becomes firmer, no 
coaxing to keep up the treatment will 
be necessary. 

- The muscles below the jaw—even 


It is well” 


though baggy—and of the neck—al- 
though they show eve y evidence of age 
in broken-down tissues—can be re 
stored in the same manner by system 
atic exercise. 

The function of the neck is to sup- 
port and to act as a pivot for the head. 
Its movements are three: flexion, exten- 
sion, and rotation from side to side. 

Let the head fall back in a relaxed 
manner. Then throw the muscles into 
a state of tension, raise the head and lift 
it .in this tensed condition as high as 
possible; then forcibly twist it to one 
side, tensing the muscles as much as 
possible; then relax and pursue the 
treatment on the other side. This exer- 
cise is tiresome at first, but as the tis- 
sues gain in strength and begin to fill 
out, it becomes easy, and fifty “turns” 
are done before one knows it; in fact, 
the difficulty then is to avoid overdo 
ing it. 

The fluids of the body are propelled 
along by continual contractions and re 
laxations of the blood and lymph ves- 
sels. It is this constant ebb and flow, 
this pulsating rhythm, that we must 
stimulate that old muscles may take on 
new life, new vigor. 

Impossible as it may appear, double 
chins, sagging cheeks, and shrunken 
necks can be restored to comparative 
youthfulness if these instructions are 
faithfully carried out day by day. And 
not this alone, but the good effect of 
silent laughter and the pleasant reveries 
induced by the chewing process stamp 
upon the face a new expression. Youth 
has been restored in the heart, and so 
it shines forth in the rejuvenated fea 
tures and they glow with a new life. 

Note: Formule for bleaching 
creams, lotions, and astringent washes 
are available to correspondents. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins. 


Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

















A MESSAGE 
TO EVERY OWNER OF A 
VICTOR OR COLUMBIA 
TALKING MACHINE 


“ Ah, the voice of my youth—what a wonder- 
Jul improvement!’ exclaimed the world’s 
greatest tenor, listening to one of his own 
records, reproduced on a Victrola with a 
Masterphone attachment, 


Do You Know— 


That a Revolutionary Invention 
Called the 


MASTERPHONE 





has vastly changed and improved the whole 
character of sound reproduction? 
It amplifies the sound, vastly multiplies the volume, 
elarities the articulation and tone— 
Makes of Your Victor or Columbia, 
Already a Wonderful Instrument, 


A Perfect Marvel of 
Clearness 


It brings out notes and shades of sound heretofore 
impossible; reveals beauties in records never before 
suspected. It is to the talking machine what the 
reading glass is to the eye. 


It Preserves the Life of 
Your Valuable Records 


by using a need!e only one-quarter the size of a 
halftone needle, with which it gives a full, richer 
volume than the usual coarse fulltone needle. Did 
you know that fulltone needles used 35 times on a rec- 
ord—on an average—destroy the overtones? 


The Masterphone and the Master- 
phone Needies Cannot 
injure a Record 
It is a little attachment, weighing about as much as 
a two-cent letter, which slips over the sound box, ad- 


justed as quickly as the needle, even by achild. It is 
sold, delivered free, by mail for $2, 


TRY IT OUT AT OUR EXPENSE 
Use This Coupon 21 


Send mea Masterphone Attachment, with- 


out charge, for a machine, on 
ten days’ trial, with a FRE! SUPPLY of Mas- 
terphone Needics. If I Go not return the 
Masterphone I will remit you $2. 


NAME 











ADDRESS.. 


286 Fifth Ave., New York City 




















What does the New Year 
mean to YOU? 


Is it to be the same old grind of hard werk, 
uncongenial employment and small pay? 

Is it to be another twelve months of standing 
still while you watch other men get the advance- 
ment you hoped to get? 

Or, will you make it a year of real achieve- 
ment? Will you realize now that the better 
job goes only to the man who has the training, 
and will you take steps now to get the training 
that the better job requires? ; 

If you really WANT the coming year to 
count for something, let the International 
Correspondence Schools help you to make 
your progress SURE and TANGIBLE. 

It is the business of the I. C. S. to raise 
salaries. For 24 years the I. C. S. have been 
training men for success in the kind of work 
they like best. 

Let tha I. C, S. help you, too. Join the 
army of well-paid men. 


Mark the Coupon 
The coming year is the most important in 
your life. Geta real start now. The first 
essential to success is initiative. Mark and 
mail the coupon today. 


Box 899 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for the position before which I mark Xs 


Civil Service 
Bookk: 
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Window beh 
Show Card Writin 





Contractor < 
Draftsman 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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And Cuticura Ointment 
occasionally as needed, will 
help you promote a clear 
skin, clean scalp free from 
dandruff, good hair and soft 
white hands in most cases 
when all else fails. Nothing 
more effective or agreeable 
at any price. You may try 
them before you buy them. 


%\ SAMPLES FREE 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London, Eng.; R. 
Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town; Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bome 
bay; Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 
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DR. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S 
SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS 


women and well known stage beauties 
them for 30 years to Camp: 
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Campbell’ 8 Wafers put you in 
item, removing all impurities * 
apetaen, re affections. Act now--s Fa box--60c sts 1.00 by mail 
in plain cover on receipt of price ‘from 
Richard Fink Co., Dept. 54, “415 caine N. Y. 
Every druggist can get Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers for 
you from his wholesale dealer. 





Our Anti-Corpulene reduces flesh without 
starving. Send 4c for free trial treatment and 
Booklet on subject. VITAL REMEDY CO., Dept. 
N, 273 Washington Street, Jersey City, N. J. 














$4 Per Month Buys This 
, Visible Oliver Typewriter 


Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less than 
Agents’ Prices. Shipped on approval. If 
you want to keep it, send us $4.a month. 
Our booklet is worth sending for becnuse 
it tells you how to save $48.00. It’s FREE. 
Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 


166-Y 9 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


~ WHITE LOOK LIKE 

VALLEY G a M Ss DIAMONDS 

Stand acid and fire diamond test. So 

hard they easily scratch a file and will 

cut glass. Brilliancy guaranteed 25 years. 

Mounted in 14k solid gold diamond mountings. 

See them before paying. ill send youany style 

ring, pin or stud for examination—all charges pre- 

paid. Ne money in advance, Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write today for free catalog. 

WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 709 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis 











C.K.GROUSE co. Ae CATALOG FREE 
a NortHAtTLegoroMass.Box A 3 Box A34 


My Magazine “‘Investing for Profit” 
FREE tor Six Months 





Send me your pane carmnenent oft edévens ri right NOW an NOW and I will send 

§ you Investing for Profit nagazine absolutely free jor six 

months. It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 

money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 

most profitable of sound investments. It reveals how 

bankers and capitalists make $1,000 grow to $22,000—in 

fact gives you the vital investing information that should 

enable you to make your money grow proportionately. I 

g have decided this monte to give 500 s1x month subscriptions 
to Investing REE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every investor—perhaps a fortune, Send your name 
and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating 
this offer. Better take it now. You'll be willing to pay 10c 
acopy after you have read it six months, 


H. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
oe oe oe Ue Ue UG Ue UG 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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THE RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 


Dept. 1844 
Stores also in 





AND 
Hay Fever 

Send for Free Trial Bottle of 
HIMALYA, the valuable rem- 
ely for Hay Fever and Asthma, 
We have hundreds of reliable tes- 
timonials showing positive and 
permanent cures to persons who 
have suffered for years after 
other remedies and change of 

climate had failed. 

Write today to the 


HIMALYA CO. 


86 Warren Ave. W. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wrinkles 


Thousands have successfully used this for- 
mula to remove traces of ave, 
illness or worry: 1 oz. of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


dissolved in 34 pt. witch hazel; use as a 
face wash. The effect is ulmost mapical. 
Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as well as finest lines, 
completely and quickly vanish. Face becomes firm, smooth, 
fresi, and you look years younger. No harm to tenderest 
skin. Get ceneine Saxolite ibe (ewueren) at any v Greg | store, 


AGENTS 


Here’s your ouportuntty to Make 
Money Quick— Sure and 'y 
selling the New STANDARD 
Self-Heating Iron. Positively 
the Best Self-Heating Iron made, 
No PROTRUDING TANKS— 
NO PUMPS—no hose or wires. 
PRICE LOW. Sells itself. All 
year business. fits ie. 
No experience necessary. Ele- 
rant Sample Case for workers. Send No Mon 
just write for full description and MONEY MAKIN 
PLANS, and kow to get FREE SAMPLE. 


C. BROWN MFG. CO., 4264 Brown Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Sever has made it a lasting favorite with 

over 250,000 satisfied customers. Why pay 

pata af her prices, when you can buy Rie- 

er’s Monogram W hiskey at the regular 


wholesale dealer’s price, and save money 
by ordering your goods shipped direct. 


WE PREPAY ALL 
EXPRESS CHARCES 
Qls. Rieger’s Monogram $ 
PRIVATE STOCK 


q* asters” 


PRICE LIST SENT FREE 
WRITE FOR ONE 








FREE WITH EACH ORDER 


Two sample botties of Rieger's 
Fine mm Whiskey, Gold 
Tipped Whiskey Cless and 
Patent Corkscrew. 
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J.RIECER & CO. 
1511 Genesee St.,Kansas City,Mo. 
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Don’t Wear a Truss! 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful, new discov- 
ery that cures rupture will 
be sent on trial. Noobnox- 
ious springs or pads. Has 
automatic Air Cushions. 
Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. 

Di No lies. Durable, cheap. 
os ne Pat. Sept. 10, 01. Sent or 
trial to prove it. Catalogue and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today 
| C. E. BROOKS, 1759 A Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


when answerin 
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January 14, 1814, 
“*We started to Philadelphia to- 
day, and it proved a rare cold day for 
a-journeying. We left the coach at 
noon-day for the comforts of a wayside 
inn, where we lingered over some 
wonderful 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years’’ 


Thoroughly appreciated in the 
days of stage-coach journeys— and 


just as good today. A straight 

ennsylvania Rye whiskey 
of mellow flavor and rare 
bouquet. Aged in the wood 
and bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


Sent postpaid for 25 cts. Address, 


Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 





DOWN 


our easy payment system 
you every advantage 

and 10% MONTHLY 
diamond 


strictly confidential 
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DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 


AVE money on your diamonds, watches and jewelry by 


in price and quality 


Full credit allowed on exchange 





=! Open Evenings Until Xmas 


w epvees® 





Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected 
Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a dis- 
tinctive blend which is appreciated by 
smokers of discrimination and taste. 
100 Bud Cigarettes securely packed in 
Red Cedar Wood Boxes, with Brass 
Hinges and Spring Catch. Send us 
$2.00 for above box of 100, Sent post- 
paid to any address, You'll be glad to 
smoke ’em. The Bud Cigarette Com- 
pany, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 
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BOUND VOLUMES of SMITH’S MAGAZINE 
now reidy. PRICE $1.50 

per volume. Address Subscription Department. 

STREET & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


GYPSY | 
Fortune Teller 53 


And Dream Book 

Know thy future. Will you be 
successful in Love, Marriage, 
Health, Wealth, and Business, 
Tells fortunes by all methods. 
cards, palmistry, tea cup, zodiaol 
ogy, etc. Gives lucky and unlucky 
days.Interprets dreams, A large 
book by mail for TEN CENTS. 

Earn money telling fortunes. BL 
ROYAL PUB. CO., Dept.29. So, Norwalk; Conn, 
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buying from our new Catalogue de luxe, which explains 


We are Importers and guarantee 


20% DOWN 


¢ 
Guarantee certificate with each 


lransactions 


Write today for Catalogue Number | 


L. W. SWEET & CO. 2:2" 4 MAIDEN LAY 
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“Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does Pop’s beard grow?” 
“It’s tough and thick, 
But comes off quick 


With GEM DAMASKEENE you know!” 












A Clean, Close Shave 


Men with tough beards and tender skin shave with confi- 
dence in the GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR—proof of 
its superior cutting qualities—make a ten days’ test for 
yourself, and if it’s not the greatest razor you've ever used, 
return it to your dealer and get your dollar—we stand 


behind the dealer. 





DAMASKEENE 

Razor Outfit 

=—— complete in gen- 
uineleather case, 

together with 7 

GEM DAMASKEENE Blades 


and extra stropping handles. 


s 0 buys the GEM 


ALL LIVE DEALERS 








GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, 
Incorporated 
NEW YORK 


CANADIAN BRANCH: 
591 ST. CATHERINE ST., W., MONTREAL 














A New 


Sherlock Holmes 
Story 


HOLMES: “Did you observe, 
Watson, the trembling hand, 
the lack-lustre eye, the ner- 
vous attitude, the sallow skin, 
the fear of impending disaster? 


* Clearly, that man is an in- 
veterate coffee-drinker, and—” 


WATSON: “What he needs is 


POSTUM 


** There’s a Reason’’ 








